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“when the Myunthly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds of those who undertook to cone 


— 





duct it- The first was, that of laying before the) Public various objects of information and discussio 
amusing and instructive; the second was that of lending aid to the prupagation of those liberal oe — 


epecting some of the most important concerns of man 


kind, which have been either deserted or virulently cp. 


seg by other Perivdical Miscellanics ; but upow the manly and rational su tof whi 
pe the age must ultimately depend.————Preface -t0 Montbiy "sag. Vol- J. ne pon He Toma see Rote 


4s Jong as those who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximum of In- 
i 


* fluence and Celebrity. the most extensively circulated Miscellany wi 


repay, with the greatest Effect, the 


Cutiosty of those who read, whether it be for Amusement or for Iustructioue— JOHNSON, 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 


HE call you are in the habit of 
making upon your readers for in- 
‘formation of local improvements, and 
particularly as to the adoption in diffe- 
rent districts of those improvements in 
the arts of life, which science is continn- 
ally furnishing, induces me to hope that 
the following account of the Preston 
Gas-light Company will find a ready in- 
sertion in your valuable miscellany. ~ 
In the summer of 1815, an Act having 
‘been obtained for lighting, watching, 


and otherwise regulating the town, a fa- - 
‘jected of lighting a considerable space 


vourable opportunity was thereby open- 
ed for introducing the method pursued 
with so much advantage in the metropo- 
lis, of lighting by means.of carburetted- 
hydrogen gas.. With this view a com- 
pany was formed with shares of 101. 
each, and a eapital was speedily raised 
which was deemed sufficient to carry 
the plan into effect in the central parts 
of the town as an experiment. The 
whole of the work thus projected has, 
for some months, been completed, under 
the able superintendance of Mr. Grafton, 
the engineer. The length of main pipes 
(which are of sufficient capacity to serve 
the whole of the town, including several 
extensive factories) already laid is 1,000 
yards, and in this space it is estimated 
that more than 900 lights, emitting flame 
equal to 4,000 mould candies, of six in 
the pound, will be attactied to tlie mains 
in the ensuing winter. “The undertaking 
has so far succeeded to the satisfaction 
of the proprietors, that a further exten- 
sion of the works.was agreed upon at a 
public meeting held ou the 16th ult. and 
a Capital is rapidly forming, which, when 
completed, will enable the trustees to 
lay down 2,800 yards more of main pipe, 
equal to supply the place of - 10,000 
mould candles, of six in the pound. 

he pure state in which the gas is intro- 
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duced into the shops, houses, and mant- 
factories, prevents the possibility of of- 
fence, and is unaccompanied by the most 
trifling stain orsoil, It requires none of 
the attention necessarily bestowed upon 
oil or candles, to refresh or increase the 
rays of light ; but, from the moment of 
ignition, continues to burn with one un- 


‘diminished regular and constant flame, 


until checked by intercepting the supply: 


‘of gas, which is instantaneously effected 


by means of a stop-cock, and without 
any of the offensive and disagreeable ex- 


‘halations which oil and candle emit on 


béing extinguished. — ‘ 
The plan which has before been pro- 


by meaus of a single burner, placed im 
an elevated situation, has, we believe, 


‘for the first time,~ been carried - into 


effect by the able engineer of the Pres- 


‘ton Company. In the centre of the 


market place, which is of considerable 
area, there happened, very appropriate- 


‘ly, to be a handsome Gothic column, 


thirty-six feet in height; on the top of 
this the engineer has placed a glass vase, 
in which the burtier is fixed; and it thus 
becomes the substitute of about twenty- 
five common oil lamps; but with an ef- 


‘fect which could not be equalled by 


more than double that number, placed 
in “the most advantageous situations. 


‘The light, indeed, which it affords is 


more easily comparable to the splendour 
of ‘the solar rays, than to the miserable 
vlimmerings we usually find in parish 
lamps where oj! is used. ~ 

The success which has attended the 
Preston: concern (the first, we believe, 
after those in London, that has been suc- 


-cessfully established,) gives reason to an- 


ticipate that the time is not far distant 
when most.of our large towns will be 
adorned with brilliant lights produced 
‘by chemical art. Medlin 

| ” Peston; Lancaster ; J. W. 
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© American Mail-coaches.— Population of the East Riding. [Aug. 1, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

EVERAL of your correspondents 

have very properly animadverted 
upon the danger and inconvenience of 
travelling in or upon our stage-coaches ; 
but, besides the many dreadful accidents 
to which travellers of this description 
are liable, many contract incurable dis- 
eases by exposure to the extremes of 
the weather in this variable climate. 
I have several times, in my life, been a 
great sufferer, and that, too, in the sum- 
mer monthis, from cold during the night, 
and heat in the day. I have heard of a 
number of instances of madness which 
commenced while travelling in this 
manner, occasioned, no doubt, by cold, 
watchfulness, and the excitement of 
terror, I have lately had two cases 
under my own care, who were both 
seized while riding on the outside in the 
middle of the night, in severe weather ; 
and I had lately a friend who was seized 
with a fatal apoplexy while in a like 
situation. 

A remedy might, I think, be found 
for the evils complained of in the en- 
terprising spirit of coach proprietors, and 
the good sense of the public, who would, 
of course, give a preference to vehicles 
of a more safe and comfortable eon- 
struction. The form of the American 
mail-coaches may furnish a useful hint: 
the body of the coach should be set for- 
warder, indeed nearcr to the horses 
than the coavh-box is in those on the 
present plan, a place for the driver's 
seat being made out of the body of the 
eoach ; and behind it all the seats should 
be fixed for the outside passengers, with 
a light frame-work over them, upon 
which an awning, impervious to the 
wet, should be drawn or undrawn at 
pleasure, no scat being permitted, or 
any luggage to be placed higher than 
the wheels. ‘The coaches now in use 
seem only calculated to frighten the 
timid, and endanger the bold, 

THos. BAKEWELL, 

Spring Vale, Staffordshire ; 

May 6, 1816. 
et Sen 

To ~ — of the Monthl 'y Magazine. 
ib your Number of January last, 
_ page 486, where an exact enume- 
ration of seven bundred of the largest 
British towns is said to be given, I have 
noticed, that the East Riding of York- 
shire, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Hull, with respect to the population 
is thrown considerably j om 
y wto the back 


ground ; as, within the short space of five 
miles from Hull, there are three parishes 
omitted, containing upwards of fourteen 
thousand inhabitants. The nearest 
place, and which, by a stranger, cannot 
be known from a part of Hull, is Scul- 
coates, containing 8,645 inhabitants ; 
this parish is in the division of Hunsley 
Beacon. The next is Cottingham, 
containing a population of 2,299; 
this town is in the same district as 
Sculcoates. Sutton, a town in the 
district or division of Middle Hol- 
derness, contains 3065 inhabitants. As 
Mr. Farey, in his Report of Derbyshire, 
intends giving an alphabetical list of 
the seven hundred towns he has men- 
tioned, I hope he will see the propriety 
of inserting the above three places in 
their proper situation. Hull, with Seul- 
coates, contains 32,944 inhabitants. In 
Mr. Farey’s enumeration, Hull, and the 
villages in the county of the same town, 
are all added together; but, sepavately, 
they are as follow:—Hull 24,299— 
Anlaby 271—Hessle 984—Ferriby 315 
—Swanland 377 — Kirk-Ella 272— 
West-Ella 103—Willerby 171 — The 
whole making, according to Mr. Farey’s 
enumeration for Hull, 26,792. 


Banks of the Humber ; Bvats 
June 12, 1816. 
i ieee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.. 
SIR, 


EREWITH you have an account 


of the late eclipse, as observed 
here, 


Ipswich.— Eclipse of the Moon, 
June 9, 1816. 
Penumbra near to con- 
tact 1ih, 23’ 
Eclipse commenced. 11 28 Diff. 2’ — 
from calcul. at 


Greenwich. 
) halfeclipsed . 19h. 0° ; 


Appears as about fonr 


daysold . . . 12 12 
Wholly obscured by 


the fullshadow . 12 43 Diff.4'+-from 


calcul. at G 7 
Total darkness still — 


contimmes . . .13 361. 36 civil 


; time. 
Emersion obscure . 51 Diff. su"— 
Emersion clear and 
considerable . 1.14 5— 2 
D Denatifol as of two meek. 
aysold ... 14 gs ivi 
Beautifully crescent nici Ar 


and sharp, the full 
shadow and penum- 
bra clearly conspi- 
cuous, and well ter- 
minated on the disc 14 38 — 9. 38 


Smersion 
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ion complete— 
end of the eclipse 14.57 = 2.57. Du- 
ration 3h, 29’. Diff. 
$4 minus. 
The equation of time, about imin.5” to be 
deducted. 

Observations.—Just before the eclipse 
became total, the Moon appeared like a 
dim star of the 2d, and then of the Sth, 
magnitude. 

A star was seen south of ker as in ap- 
parent contact nearly with the obscured 
disc. 

Another, farther from her, to the east- 
ward, and the Herschelian planet, be- 
came discernible. 

Usually the Moon in a total eclipse 
does not disappear, but is seen as of a 
faintish red through the shadow. In 
this instance the shadow, which passed 
before her, was so dense, that she total- 
ly disappeared. 

Viewed, except the emersion, with the 
night glass, but that with the pocket 
Dollond, and the Dollond l\arge re- 


fractor. 
Solar Spots. 

I have two observations of these at 
Ipswich,— 18th and 19th of April; and 
again on the 2d of May. I have seen 
none since, though I have repeatedly 
looked for them. 

That of May 2 seems the same collec- 
tion of Spots as was scen in North Ame- 
vica on the 3d of May, and suspected, 
itis said, to have been a comet. 

Viewed with a pocket achrometer of 
Dollond, it appeared a single spot, 
roundish, and pretty dense, and so large 
as to subtend an angle nearly, if not 
quite, sufficient to be seen by the naked 
eye. With the reflector of about 18 in. 
focal dist. and a power of about 100, it 
resolved itself into a cluster of several 
spots, of various size, and very unequal 
outline; one more uniform and denser 
than the rest, but nothing which led 
me to the idea of a comet, or ordinary 
planet. 

I think, however, that T have more 
than once seen a planet crossing the 
Sun’s disc ; and since 1760 two appear- 
ances of the same kind have been no- 
ticed as observed by others ; one in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, about 1763 I 
think, the other by Lalande, in his Con- 
noissance des Tems, each of which was 
probably, and the former almost cer- 
tainly, a comet in transit. 

Revision and Arrangement of the 
Statutes. 

To revise and arrange the Statutes 

wider proper heads would be a great 


Accounts pf the late Eclipse of the Moon, — 8. 


benefit, which parliament at length 
seems likely to carry into effect; but it 
would be much greater if accompanied 
by a correction of the phraseology, on 
the plan of Mr. Bentham. 

Then we should be saved “ Person or 
persons—he, she, or they—four-wheeled 
carriages, chaise, chariot, coach, landau, 
landaulet, or berlin—horse, mare, &c.” 
uselessly enumerated species—perpetual 
repetition of the pronoun and noun to- 
gether—“ Provided nevertheless that he 


the aforesaid A BC, if it shail seem 


proper to him the said A BC,” 

Our volumes of Statute Law might be 
reduced, I am persuaded, to three or 
four quartos, instead of more than five 
times that number, and with gain in- 
stead of loss, to clearness and certainty, 
by this single operation. And their 
style, as well as bulk, would be then 
more worthy of laws, and more similar 
to the Justinian or Napoleon Codes, 
And if the bad laws were abrogated, 
the resemblance would come nearer, 
and the quantity of good, and, at pre- 
sent, uscful statutes, could hardly ex- 
ceed a single quarto, closely printed, as 
at present, or two at most. 

: CapeL Lorrt. 
Ipswich; June 13, 1816. 
——i : 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


4 ee evening of the 9th inst. proving 
bright, we had the pleasure of ob- 
serving one of those » .cnomena of the 
Heavens which will not occur again in 
England for some years: viz. a total 
eclipse of the ). At 11h, mean time, 
a perceptible loss of light was observed 
on the eastern part of the )’s disc; and 
at Lith. the penumbral shade extended 
over a considerable area of the )’s sur- 
faee; comprehending Grimaldus, Gali- 
leus, Aristarchus, Keplerus, Heraclides, 
Copernicus, Reinoldus, Lansbergius, 
and Gassendus; according to Ricciolus, 
At 11h. 27m. very dark about Grimal- 
dus, Galileus, and Aristarchug; which 
showed the )’s eastern limb to be very 
near touching the ymbra of the carth. 
At 1lh. 29m. the eclipse began, and 
the first iinpression made on the )’s 
limb, was the shadow of that part of the 
Isthmus of Darien near the Gulph of 
the same name. At 11h, 30m. Galileus 
was obscured; at Ilh. 32m. Grimal- 
dus was likewise lost to view; and at 
1th. 34m. Aristarchus was also hid, 

The umbra now extended far and 
wide over the dey woe for at Ll, 
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4. Tints to the Framers of Laws for the Benefit of the Poor. [Aig. T, 


46m. its boundary had reached as far as 
Copernicus. At 11h. 50m. Plato was 
iavolved in darkness ; and, in 9m. after, 
Aristotle’sand Manilius’ shared the same 
fate. At 12h. the sable curtain of night 
was seen stretching over the sea 
serenitatis; and the umbra now had 
reached its greatest extent northward. 
At 12h. 5m. that conspicuous part on 
the moon called Tycho, entered the 
umbra. 

The lower, or southern, horn of the 
illuminated part of the ) appeared, at 
this time, more sharp and projecting 
than the upper or northern one; and so 
it continued till the total obscuration. 

At 12h. 16m. the umbra touched the 
eastern shore of the sea of Crisium, near 
Proculus; and in 7m. this sea was hid 
from view. At 12h. 39m. the whole of 
the )’s disc entered the dark shadow of 
the earth; still a faint light was observ- 
able on the )’s south-west limb, till 
60m. after 12, when she was no longer 
visible in the field of the telescope. 

The total disappearance of the ) 
could not be entirely owing to her im- 
mersion into the shadow of the earth, 
but to the twilight, and a thin vapour 
which over-spread that part of the 
hemisphere at the time. 

As Aurora was fast advancing, and 
the sky with us not perfectly clear, I did 
not observe the emersion. Owing to 
the very great accuracy of the French 
astronomical tables, one, perhaps, feels 
Jess interested in watching the pheno- 
ynena of the heevens, than if some doubt 
or uncertainty attended very careful 
calculations, made from numbers less to 
be depended upon. T. SQUIRE. 

Epping ; June 14, 1816. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


MINTS to the FRAMERS of LAws, for 
relieving the CLASS of POPULATION 
who are UNABLE to LABOUR, who are 
UNABLE ¢o PROCURE LABOUR, or who 
are UNABLE to LIVE upon the WAGES 
of LABOUR. 

I. 
AS one of the chief causes of poyerty 
is the fluctuation of employments 
and often the introduction of useful ma. 
ehinery, which supersedes labour, three 

magistrates should be authorised to di- 

rect allowances from the county rates 

to be paid to artisans or labourers, who 
make it appear that, from causes not 
within their control, or of alledged ge- 


veral benefit to the public, they are for 


a season deprived of the means of earns’ 
ing their living, according to their ac- 
customed callings. 

II, 

On the same principle, as the once 
flourishing state of our manufactures 
and commerce has drawn from agricul- 
ture thousands of families, who are now 
starving in towns, and whose lands are 
now occupied by engrossers of land, 
these engrossers should be so assessed 
as to be obliged to maintain those whose 
independent subsistence they hold, with 
a view to discourage the occupation of 
large farms, and to afford independant 
subsistence in small farms to those who 
now find themselves unable to subsist 
by trade and manufactures. 

ill. 

To restore the equilibriam of employ- 
ments in the great change which, owing 
to ithe foreign policy of the government, 
is now taking place in the British 
islands, is the primary and imperious 
duty of wise and benevolent legisla- 
tion, and the means in this case are dis- 
couraging assessments on large farms, 
according to a scale of their sizes. 

IV. 

That spirit of speculation, which in 
commerce may be useful, is destructive 
oi society when directed to land, which 
is the article of the very first necessity, 
and definite or limited in its quantity. 
Besides, the agricultural is the only at- 
tached population, and is the basis or 
integer of a country ; the other parts are 
unattached, and may be drawn away to 
any country, which, for the time being, 
enjoys the monopoly of trade. 

v. 

The laws against combinations, in re- 
gard tv the wages of labour, should ap- 
ply with equal force to masters as well 
as to servants, 

‘e." 

At some poor establishment in every 
parish, all who declare themselves desti- 
tute and unable to procure employment 
should be entitled to receive, once a day, 
a full aud wholesome meal, in the porch 
or hall of the establishment. 

Vil. 

A fund should be established for old 
age and poverty, to he derived from a 
pound paid at the birth of a child by pa- 
rents or the parish, 
cuiieaise oa the period of de- 
pound interest Of ave Ser dd yen 
will in 60 years aaiotint $0 201, ar gan 

201.—The ave- 


rage survivors at 60 being in Great Bri- 
tain 
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tain as 1 to 6, the amount due to each sur- 
yivor willbe 6 X 20 = i20l. And the value 
of an annuity at 60 being 8 years’ purchase, 
or 124 per cent., the annuity arising to 
each would be 15/. per aunum, on the ca- 
pital of 1201.—Hence, if only every other 
survivor required the aid of the fund, the 
annuity to each wonld be SO/. or if 2 of 
every 3, it would be 221, 10s.—But, if the 
fund were improved by planting timber, 
instead of componnd interest, and it pro- 
duced by that means 10 per cent. instead 
of 5, then in every imstance the figures 
would be doubled, and the final results 
would be annuities for half the survivors 
of 601. or for 2 in 3 of 451. 

g, Again, if 65 were taken as the age of 
decrepitude or superannuation, then in 
63 years the pound would amount, at com- 
pound interest, to 261.—The average of 
the survivors would be 1 to 9, the amount 
to each snrvivor wonld be ¥Y x 26 — 23541. 
The annuity at this age would be but se- 
ven years’ purchase, or 14 per cent. which 
would yield to each survivor 321. 17s. 6d. 
per annum.—And, if half required relief, 
the annuity to those requiring aid, would 
be 651. 15s.; or, if 2 in 3, then it would be 
49l. 6s. But,if the fund were improved by 
planting timber, then in each case it would 
be doubled, or 1311. 10s. and 981. 12s. 

5. The expences would be covered if a 
guinea were paid instead of a pound ; and 
parents who could afford to pay more 
might contribute two or more pounds or 
guineas, though it might be expedient to 
limit the amounts to five pounds or 
guineas, 

4. Parents might, at any age of their 
children, pay proportionate sums, with a 
view to the same results in age, allowing at 
the time of payment for past contingencies 
of death and accumulation. 

5. Sixty-five should be adopted as an 
absolute period of superannuation; up to 
that age (after 60) the party should certify 
that he or she is decrepid; and at all times, 
that is, at the time of application and pay- 
ments, the parties should certify, under 
penalty, that he or she -has no certai in- 
come for the current year of equal amount. 
If a reduction were made for any other 
certain’ and adequate income of half 
amount, the sums so accumulated would 
provide for expences and various contin- 
gencies. 

VIL. 


Tiil the fund for old age were render- 
ed available, the same description of 
poor ought to be provided for in build- 
ligs called Asylums for virtuous old Age, 
to which the aged poor should have ac- 
cess, on certificates from ten house- 
keepers of the parish or hundred. 

. 1X. 
The diseased poor, blind, lame, and, 


On the Poor Laws. 





§ 


helpless, should be provided for in esta- 
blishments formed for the purpose. ; 


LS 

The infant poor should be kept in se« 
parate establishments, and be educated, 
and taught some branch of handicraft 
by other poor. | Ys st 

XI. 

The only poor kept in buildings deno- 
minated workhouses should be the idle 
and vicious, or those who are unable te 
procure the certificates of ten reputable 


housekeepers of their past industry and 
sobriety. 


XII. 

No paupers should be removed from 
plaee to place except between the hours 
of six and six, and they should be re- 
moved in covered vehicles, and be 
lodged in dry places, or in such places 
as other persons are accustomed to 
lodge in, and receive three full meals 
per day, while on their journey. 

XII. 

Therights of the poor should be better 
secured, by giving effect to the law for 
sueing and defending in forma paupe- 
ris ; and free-schools for teaching read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, should be 
established universally. 

CoMMON Sense. 
—s ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

F all subjects on political economy, 
there is, perhaps, none of greater 
consequence to the welfare of society 
than that which has for its object the 
amelioration of the poor, and the reduc- 
tion of the great expense incurred for 
their maintenance, which, as far as can 
be ascertained by returns made to par- 
liament, has amounted to the enormous 
sum of eight millions for one year, which 
sum was prophetically calculated upon, 
as may be seen in a pamphlet published 
last January, entitled, “‘an Enquiry into 
the Cause of the Increase of Pauperism 
and Poor Rates, witha Remedy for the 
same, by Wm. Clarkson, esq.” ‘To 
which sam are to be added lands, 
and other property, bequeathed at dif 
ferent times for the poor, as well as other 
public and private charities, sospitals, 
dispensaries, free schools, alms houses, 
&e, &c. which, on a moderate calcula- 
tion, will enhance the amount to twelve 
millions per annum, a sum so great, that 
it is natural to conclude no farther call 
upon the humane could possibly be ne~ 
cessary; yet we hear of daily complaints, 
and sec depicted in the equatenances of 
' | many 











6 Objections to Mr. Curwen's Plan of Poor Rates.  [Aug. }, 


many of our fellow-creatures the most 
abject want and misery, the cause of 
which is developed in the above men- 
tioned pamphlet of Mr. Clarkson s, and 
also a remedy suggested, the object of 
which is to afford additional comfort to 
the really distressed and unfortunate 
part of the community; to check the 
profligate and impostor; to give ade- 
ate wages to the labourer; to more 
ralize the rates for the support of the 
belpless; aud, finally, to reduce the sum 
collected; all of which will be better un- 
derstood by a reference to the subject, 
which has met with the approbation of 
many thoughtful and enlightened men, 
and there is every reason to conclude it 
has been instrumental in calling the at- 
tention of the legislature to a matter of 
such great importance and apparent dil- 
ficulty ; for, on reference to the various 
plans of systematic relief which has been 
given by different countries, at all times, 
it appears nothing like perfection has 
ever been attained ; but, as this is consi- 
dered an age of superior wisdom and im- 
provement, what in former times might 
prove difficult, itis presumed, may now 
be obtained, if set about in good earnest; 
for, as Dr. Busby has said, 
“ When energizing objects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do?” 
As opinion does not depend on the 
will, itisnatural, and certainly allowable, 
for one person to differ in opinion with 
another ; as such, I beg leave to point out 
my objection to the plan of the poor laws 
brought before parliament, and referred 
to a select committee of the House of 
Commons. It appears, by the report 
given in the Sun uewspaper of the 29th 
May, that, “Mr Curwen proposes to 
eause every parish, and all classes, to 
subscribe towards a national bank in the 
proportion of one-thirticth of every man’s 
income, which, for the workiug classes 
alone, in proportion to four pence out of 
ten shillings a week, would produce 
4,800,0002, a year, the higher classes 
should be required to pay six pence in 
the pound out of their inceme, which 
would produce a total of 8,800,000/. per 
annum, including the army and navy, by 
smali stoppages trom their pay. | 
We sometimes hear of propositions, 
by men who have the character for wis- 
dom, sd preposterous, that it becomes 
absolutely necessary that mankind should 
make use of the sense, however small 
which Providence has given them, and 
not to embrace an opinion because it is 


the child of supposed wisdom, This re- 


mark arises in consequence of seeing 
lately a proposition for reducing the in- 
terest of the public funds, for the benefit, 
of course, of the land-bolders and pos- 
sessors of other property, the stock-holder 
only excepted,—a proposal which one 
would think could scarcely be exceeded 
for itsabsurdity. Much I could say on the 
subject, but, it being irrelevant to my 
present purpose,—suffice it to say that in 
my opinion the above proposition to 
take four pence from ten shillings of 
weekly carnings is nearly on a par with 
the reduction of interest on the funds; for 
it appears to me intended to take the 
burden from the strong and healthy, and 
to throw it on the shoulders of the weak, 
siek, and decrepit; or, in other words, te 
take it from the rich, and those who, by 
the laws of God and the present laws of 
man, are required to afford assistance, 
(though certainly more equally,) and 
throw it on the poor, and those who are 
willing, but incapable, of supporting 
themselves. It is one of the most absurd 
anomalies I ever heard of—to require per- 
sons who are already unable to maintain 
themselves and families to be compelled 
to contribute to a fund for the distressed; 
for, how isa man with a family, who 
earns ten shillings a week, to spare four 
pence out of it, when their support at 
this time would require thirteen shillings? 
Is a proposal of this kind likely to con- 
tribute towards peace and harmony, and 
stop that dissatisfaction which has un- 
fortunately shewn itself in various parts 
of the country: it appears to me to be 
similar to fastening down the water-plugs 
whena townison fire, tending to increase 
the evil, rather than stop its progress. 
The second proposition is to levy six 
pence in the pound on all other incomes. 
Now, this would prove as inquisitorial as 
the late income tax, which was consi- 
dered so obnoxious ; for, whether an in- 
come tax is 2} per cent. or 10 per cent. 
or levied for the use of the state, or the 
maintenance of the poor, it is in its nature 
the same ; as such, I presume it cannot 
be endured. Besides, to lay eight pence 
im the pound on the labourer, and only 
SIX pence on the higher classes, appears 
mconsistent. 
_ Ifdiflerent districts were to call meet- 
igs, appoint committees, and take inte 
consideration what has at various times 
been suggested, together with fresh pro- 
posals, and communicate with each 
other, I doubt not but some better plan 
might be hit upon, and followed up with 
petitions to parliament for the adoption 
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ef the best; for I do not hesitate to say 
the one now under consideration can 
never be countenanced by the House of 


Commans. Goop-INnTENT. 
———i 
To the Editar of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE public charities of England 
T are its true glory; they distinguish 
jt in an honourable point of view from 
other countries. The English nation 
has shown, that a regard for the welfare 
and happiness of individuals is the first 
step towards the universal benevolence 
so much extolled by modern philoso- 
phers. ‘To the eternal honour of this 
nation, it has with prompt liberality 
stood forth to relieve the distresses of 
the thousands on the Continent, who 
have suffered during the bloody wars 
which have desolated their countries. 
As the blessing of peace is now restored 
to Europe, I hope we shall turn our 
attention to the internal condition of our 
own kingdom. 

The jong continuance of the last war 
brought every thing and every body 
into such a particular situation, that 
both commerce and agriculture have 
proceeded as if war were the natural 
course and order of the world. The 
unexpected return of peace has sud- 
denly diverted every thing from its long 
accustomed channel, and has caused a 
general stagnation of trade over all the 
country. Individuals, of every class, 
are labouring under the pressure of the 


times; and those few who are still able ° 


to maintain their ground have but a 
distant prospect of an improvement in 
the state of affairs. 

The class of suffering individuals, to 
which I beg leave to call the attention 
of your readers, is that which consists 
of labourers in husbandry. It is well 
known, that the-depression which the 
agricultural interest has experienced 

as ruined many families, and caused 
others to discharge the greater part of 
their labourers, being unable to pay the 
Wages of a sufficient number to till their 
land, ‘These labourers are now wan- 
deriug up and down different parishes 
i quest of employment; and the ma- 
jority of them have been compelled to 
seek relief from the parishes to which 
they belong. I have been grieved to 
car daily complaints from men, who, 
till the present time, have maintained 
themselves and reared their - families 

y their honest industry, but are now 
driven to seek the scanty alms of parish 
relief. And, as if this degradation was 
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not severe enough, many brutal officers 
of parishes, when applied to by the 
starving labourer for assistdnce, have 
wantonly wounded the feelings of the 
poor man by telling him, that, instead 
of giving him money, he should find him 
work. Such a promise would at first 
enliven the honest petitioner; but how 
must he have been goaded almost to 
madness, when his iron-hearted employer, 
has tasked him to perform some childish 
or debasing office. Your readers will, 
doubiless, feel the greatest indignation, 
when they are told, that some of these 
tasks have been to sift water, or to en- 
deavour to make a stick stand alone, 
while their cruel masters have looked 
on, like the Philistines, while Samson 
“made sport.” I was lately informed 
of a young man, who, after fighting the 
battles of his country, was discharged at 
the late peace, and had applied to his 
parish for relief. He was employed, by 
those who ought to have honored a de- 
fender of his country, in emptying a 
jakes, and was commanded to carry the 
ordure in pails a mile! ‘Your readers 
must not be offended at the circumstan- 
tial recital of what an honest and high- 
spirited youth was made to endure, pur- 
posely to degrade him. 

Is this the manner in which so valu- 
able and numerous a portion of the com- 
munity is to be treated! Are men, 
whose famishing children cry to them 
for bread, to be grossly insulted, and 
made to bear “ cruel mockings,” in ad- 
dition to the sufferings of poverty! 

But [ hasten to submit to your rea- 
ders a plan, to which the foregoing re- 
marks are intended to lead. I propose, 
that in every parish a subscription be 
commenced to enable farmers, in re- 
duced circumstances, to fiud employ- 
ment for the labouring class. This plan 


might be put in execution by allowing 


Od.* per diem, that is, one half of a la- 
bourer’s daily wages, to every man em- 
ployed by such farmers; which would 
essentially relieve the employer, and, at 
the same time, afford assistanee to the 
labourer in a beneficial manner. I 
am sensible of the imperfect form im 





* I am aware that I have rated the la- 
bourer’s wages at a sum higher than is 
now generally given; but, certainly, not 
higher than it ought to be, if the prices of 
the necessaries of life are to regulaie 
wages. Forty years ago the labourer was 
paid 14d. or 15d. per diem; and, at the 


same time, almost every article of food and 
dress, &c, was at less than half the present 


price. | 
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8 On @ Projected Machine for Sweeping Chimneys. 


which I have stated my plan; but i 

hope that my suggestion will lead to the 

adoption of some method for relieving 

the very grievous sufferings of those who 

labour in the tillage of the land. Y. 
May 29, 1816. 


—__— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HIMNEY-sweepers, on account 

of their extreme youth, their un- 
pleasant and dangerous occupation, and 
from being continually exposed to view 
in their dismal garb, have at all times 
greatly excited the compassion of the 
public. About twelve years ago very 
earnest exertions were made to supply 
their place by some mechanical inven- 
tion. A society, composed of ile most 
respectable persons, was formed, for the 
sole purpose either of superseding their 
necessity altogether, or of ameliorating 
their condition; but no good of any kind 
was effected. Various machines were 
indeed produced, with sanguine hopes of 
success: for some of them patents were 
procured, and they were publicly adver- 
tised for practice. Their ments, how- 
ever, having been carefully investigated 
by a committee of the society, and also 
by a committee of the Society of Aris, 
they were all found insufficient. This 
subject has been lately revived at a 
mecting held in the Mansion-house, on 
the 12th of this mont). The speeches 
of the gentlemen present were full of 
humane sentiments; but it might also 
have been expected that some new and 
well-authenticated facts would have 
been brought forward as the foundation 
of their present proceedings. At the 
same time it would have been proper 
to have given some account of the 
former attempt, and the reasons of its 
failure ; and likewise to have explained 
their present prospects of success. 

In Scotland chimneys are swept very 
easily, and always efiectuaily, by asim- 
ple kind of machinery, which is worked 
from above ; whereas all the machines 
attempted here were p!anned to work 
from below, which TE imagine was one 
cause of their not succecdinz. Through. 
out the whole of that couniry, men on!y 
are employed, generally bricklayers, 
who ascend by a door in the roof, with 
which every house is furnished. A rope 
is gently let down the chimney, to which 
is suspended a bullet and a brush, and, 
by passing them upwards and down- 
wards once or twice, it is always suff- 
siently cleaned, The English machi- 
mery Was greatly embarrassed with eur- 

1 
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vatares, but this difficulty vanishes he. 
fore the weight of the bullet. To this 
plan, however, and indeed every other 
that can be proposed without the use of 
boys, there is one formidable objecticn, 
which bas never been candidly allowed 
by any of the persons who have vaunted 
of their inventions. ‘The soot produced 
from the Seotch coal is, it seems, always 
light, free, and easily drops off ; whereas 
that from the English coal, being more 
viscous, in certain situations cakes and 
hardens to such a degree as to require 
the forcible operation of scraping. It is 
difficult to conceive how any exertion, 
other than manual activity, could per- 
form such kind of work. If, however, 
the concretions uniformly take place 
at the top, as I suspect they do, by the 
co-operation of the weather, by working 
from above, they may perhaps be eradi- 
cated by means of some instrument re- 
sembling a rake, which, with the brush 
and bullet, will, it is likely, completely 
sweep every chimney. 

Rut, ifit be found altogether impossi- 
ble to accomplish this operation without 
the assistance of boys, it may give some 
ease to the minds of the humane to men- 
tion, that, of the three or four whom 
I accidentally met with, none ex- 
pressed any discontent at their occupa- 
tion. As they happen to be objects of 
universal commiseration, they are kind- 
ly treated by families, who often give 
them money and victuals gratuitously. 
They are cheered, too, with the pros- 
pect of soon becoming masters, which, 
as it is attended with hardly any ex- 
pense, is within every one’sreach. AH, 
as Tam told, who do not chuse this pro- 
fession, when full crown, become coach- 
men. IT have not heard that they are 
noted for being reduced to a state of va- 
grancy, or of often being obliged to be 
sailors or soldiers. 

The chimneys in Scotland are not, as 
here, topped with earthen tubes or pots, 
which might, perhaps, encumber persons 
atiempting to sweep from above. I 
would ask those who can inform, what 
are the uses of these tubes? Certainly, 
ia point of architectural elegance, they 
have a very unsightly broken appear- 
aucey The mere circumstance of addi- 
tional elevation cannot render them the 
more useful, as on that supposition all 
cuimneys would perform well in propor- 
tion to their height, which we know does 
nothold true. If, as has been said, thatthe 
final exit of the smoke is accelerated by 
the smoothness and rotundity of the 
tubcs, surely the same degree of smooth- 


ness 
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ness and rotundity may be produced by 
prickwork ; or the tubes may be built in 
the chimney, which would not only con- 
eceal them from view, but also effectu- 
ally prevent them from falling on the 
heads of passengers. W..N, 
Bedford-row ; June 18, 1816. 


—_ 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


OR some time past the alterations 

{ which it has been proposed to 
jntroduce into the Bankrupt Law of 
scotland, have been the subject of ge- 
neral discussion among mercantile men. 
Those alterations, of which the following 
js a sketch, were established by an Act 
which lately received the royal assent; 
and the public ought to know that it 
is to the exertions of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Glasgow, aided by the 
mercantile interest of several of the prin- 
cipal towns in England, and the labour 
of Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL of Glas- 
gow, that they have been finally carried 
into effect. 

ist, Trustees who fail to deposit the 
funds in Bank, in violation of the Act, 
are, in future, to forfeit to the estate a 
penalty of 20 per cent. on these, instead 
of 74, as was provided in the late Act. 

2d, The funds of the estate are not to 
be deposited in any Bank, where the 
factor or trustee shall be an acting 
partner, manager, or cashier. 

3d, ‘The commissioners are to meet 
periodically, (once in three months at 
least,) to examine the trustee’s accounts, 
and to sce that the funds are duly depo- 
sited in the Bank, and that ;none are 
drawn out of it but for the purposcs 
ef the estate, 

4th, Previous to the meeting, when 
the commissioners are chosen, and when 
a composition may be offered, the trus- 


tee is to make out a full state_of the- 


bankrupt’s affairs, with a valuation or 
appraisement of what the estate is worth, 
so as creditors may be enabled to judge 
ef the fairness of the offer. 

Sth, 'The commissioners may, at any 
time, make out reports to the creditors, 
so as they may know how the affairs are 
managed by the trustee, 

6th, Notice of the bankruptcy—of the 
meetings for electing factor and trustee 
—of compositions—of the payments of 
dividends—and of the trustee’s applica- 
tion for a discharge, are not only to be 
inserted in the Edinburgh Gazette, but 
also in the London Gazette. 

7th, Printed notices are also to be 
sent to every creditor who has claimed, 

Montuty Mae, No. 287, 
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of the payment of dividends and of the 
offer of a composition. . 

8th, Cralitors who hold securities, 
are to deduct their value in voting, ‘and 
only to vote on the balance of their debt, 
so far as uncovered. 

9th, The trustee isnot to be discharged 
by the court, without first calling a 
general meeting of the creditors, and 
getting his accounts audited. (By the ° 
late Act, as well as the Lord Advocate’s 
Bill, no previous meeting is neces- 
sary, but only intimation made on the 
wal!s of the court, which the creditors 
might know nothing of.) 

10th, At the end of three years, the 
trustée is to make up a state of the 
affairs, (if not wound up before) and 
also of the unclaimed dividends, and to 
call a general meeting of the creditors 
to receive instructions as to. the final 
close of the sequestration. 

11th, A printed report of the affairs 
to be made out.at the close of the se- 
questration, and distributed to the cre- 
ditors for their satisfaction. 

12th, Current sequestrations are to 
be proceeded in, according to this Act, 
so far as it does not interfere with the 
proceedings that have been already 
had; so that any sequestration which 
has been pending for above three years, 
may now be brought to a conclusion, 
and all unclaimed dividends accounted 
for to the creditors, 

13th, The law is only to continue 
seven years, instead of being made per- 
petual. 

14th, The factor, trustee, and com- 
missioners, to be appointed by the cre- 
ditors, according to the last Act, in place 
of being appointed by the sheriff, as was 
at one time proposed. 

Besides the above new clauses, there 
are a variety of others, which, though of 
less importance, are considered as cal- 
culated greatly to improve the re 


—<=__— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, na 
OUR correspondent Medicus, in 

page 404 of your last number, has 
favoured us with his advice for glandu- 
lar obstructions of the neck. Of the good- 
ness of his motives there is no reason to 
doubt, but it appears to me that there is 
nothing whatever new in his prescrip- 
tion ; for almost every general medical 
writer recommends the S; @ usta, 
I should be happy to consider the pre- 
scription itself, in a literary view of it, as 
blameless as a” writer’s motives, nae 
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10 Questions respecting America.— Pope Joan. 


feel. concerned to observe that I never 
saw morc blunders in so small a space. 
The custom of medical abbreviation 1s 4 
bad one, and ought to be discounte- 
nanced by the physicians themselves. 
By way of derision, the latinity of medi- 
eal practitioners has been frequently 
called dog-latin. Now, whether the 
prescription of Medicus be dog-latin or 
eat-latin, I will not attempt to decide ; 
but this I must say, that such writing 
is the surest way to bring the medical 
profession into disrepute. As long as 
physicians continue the fashion of 
writing in Latin, in the name of com- 
mon sense let them write it correctly, or 
drop, at once, the mask, and write in 
plain English; a much better, and, in 
my opinion, a more ingenvous practice, 

T do not think it necessary to go into 
a eriticisia of the prescription of Medt- 
ens, as your learned readers will imme- 
diatcly discover the errors, and to your 
unlearned ones such criticism cannot be 
of any use. 

Medicus recommends — sea-bathing : 
taking it for granted that he is literally 
a physician, I beg leave to ask him, 
what is sea-bathing to do in the com- 
‘aint for which he recommends it? I 
eliete if the answers to such questions 
were well weighed before they were 
given, myriads of valetadinarians might 
escape the many officious meddlings of 
those who are affectedly wise beyond 
what is known. Inasmuch as sea- 
hathing must necessarily produce a 
ehange of scene and air, and frequent 
ablutions of the skin, it might be bene- 
ficial; but what is itto do more? I ask 
this emphatically, for the public is much 
‘eoncerned to know. 

Fantspill ; 

June 23, 18ic. 


James JENNINGS, 


—-- 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Sti the precious sprig of liberty, 
9 planted and cherished by William 
Penn, the wisest of all law-givers, has 
become a flourishing tree on the other 
side the Atlantic, whose luxuriance 
invites, and whose shelter protects, the 
persecuted and oppressed from all na- 
tions; since the principles of equality, 
justice, and liberality, there established, 
have existed nearly one hundred years, 
by which the population has nearly 
equalled our own; which has also main- 
tained its honour and independance 
through two wars, exhibiting to the 
world an instance of national glory not 


‘hitherto surpassed >—give me Jeave to 
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request your American readers to fur- 
nish your pages with answers to the fol- 
lowing questions, with any other facts, 
illustrating the political economy of 
their extensive regions. 

W. GoopMAN. . 
Market-place, Warwick. 

Questions. 

1. Has either of the presidents, or 
any of the members of the executive de- 
partment, been found guilty of a neglect 
of duty or breach of trust. 

2. Has corruption or undue influence 
been found to operate in the elections 
for presidents, senators, House of Re- 
presentative, or Congress? If there has, 
have any, and what, efforts becn used to 
correct it? 

3. Are there any pensioners who live 
upon the public? If there are, what is 
their pay, what have been their serviccs, 
and what their present employment ? 

4. Are the officers of justice, collec- 
tors of revenue, &c. respected ; their 
sentences and their regulations peacea 
bly executed? 

5. Is the press, that engine more 
powerful than gold, really free? 

6. Is freedom of conscicice, to peo- 
ple of every denomination, equally main- 
tained ? 

7. Are there any game laws? 

8. What are the market prices of 
grain, meat, malt, wine, spirits, and a 
suit of men’s plain useful cloaths? 

9. What are the wages of labourers 
in some of the useful arts, such as car- 
penters, masons, tailors, &c.?2 Do these 
people pay direct taxes? 

10. Is the silk manufactory, in any 
of its branches, yet introduced? If net, 
would it be likely to suceced? 

11. Is there any other manufactory 
particularly wanted, to work up the raw 
materials of their own produce, or those 
of other countries? 

_ 12. Do the most intelligent of her ci- 
tizens seem to be aware of the evils 
which will eventually arise to them from 
establishing a national bank, and paper- 
mouey system ; have their speeches, or 
their opinions, been published; and do 
they appear to excite a corresponding 
interest? 

N.B. Itis much to be desired that the 
answers to these questions should be sign- 


ed by the name and place of abode of 
the writer. 


“ie 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


gp ERE is nothing, I believe, how-' 
ever amprobable, preposterous, or. 


false, 
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false, which will not be easily caught, 
and instantly swallowed by a credulous 
and unreflecting vulgar. Among other 
instances which I eould enumerate, I 
will beg leave to notice that stale thread- 
bare story of Pope Joan, which I find re- 
corded in your Magazine for last March. 
It is said to Le extracted from the work 
of anameless clergyman of the church 
of England, who took it, ‘verbatim, 
with his own hand, from that scarce and 
curious old book, entitled, the Nurem- 
burgh Chronicle.” How captivating is 
such precision !—a work “ printed more- 
over in a Popish city, by a Popish prin- 
ter, and compiled by Popish hands.” Ob, 
what a string of incontrovertible reasons 
to excite the credulity of the throng ! 
Yet this story is as flagrant a piece of 
calumny and falsehood as ever came 
from the pen of malice. 1 copy the refu- 
tation from a Catholic work, entitled, 
“ Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, &c. by 
the Rev. Alban Butler,” 7 vols. p. 224. 
“That a pretended woman called Joan 
interrupted the series of the succession 
between Leo IV. and Bennet III. isa 
most notorious forgery. Lupus Ferra- 
riensis, ep. 103, to Bennett ILI. Ado in 
his Chronicle, Rhegino in his Chronicle, 
the Annals of St. Bertin, Hincmar, 
ep. 26, Pope Nicholas I. the successor 
of Bennet ILI. ep. 46, even the calum- 
niators of the holy see, Photius 1. de 
Process. Spir. Sti. and Metrophanes of 
Smyrna, |. de Divinitate Spiritus Sancti, 
who all lived at that very time, express- 
ly testify that Bennet III. succeeded 
immediately Leo IV. Whence Blon- 
del, a violent Calvinist, has, by an ex- 
press dissertation, demonstrated the fal- 
sity of this fable. Marianus Scotus, at 
Mentz, wrote, two hundred years after 
(in 1083), a chronicle, in which mention 
is first made of this fiction ; from whence 
it was inserted in the Chronicle of Mar- 


tinus Polonus, a Dominican, in 1277, 


though it is wanting in the true manu- 
script copy kept in the Vatican library, 
as Leo Allatius assures us, and in other 
old manuscript copies, as Burnet (Nou- 
velles de la Rep. de Lettres, Mars 1687), 
Caslen (Catal. Bib!. reg. Londin, p. 102), 
Kc. testify. Lambecius, the most learn- 
cd keeper of the imperial library at 
Vienna, in his excellent Catalogue’ of 
that Jibrary, vol. 2, p. 860, has demon- 
strated this of the oldest and best manu- 
scrint copies of this chronicle ; also of 
Marianus Scotus. Her name was foist- 
ed into Sigeberi’s Chronicle, written 
1112, for it is not found in the original 
mManhuseript copy at Gembleurs, authen- 
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tically published fy Miroeus. Platina, 
and the other lat& copies of Martinus 
Polonus and Sigébert, borrow jit from 
the first forger in the’copy of Mariauus 
Scotus, probably ‘falsified; certainly of 
no authority and ineonsistent ; for | 
it is said she sat two years five months, 
and that she had studied at Athens, 
where no schools retained long before 
this time. tes ye . 
As to the porphyry, stool, shewn in a 
repository belonging to the Lateran 
church, which is said fo have been made 
use of on account of this’ fable, it is an 
idle dream. There were two such stools, 
one is now shewn to travellers. It is 
certainly of old Roman antiquity, finel 
polished, and might perhaps be used a 
the baths, or at some superstitious cere- 
monies, ‘The art of cutting or working 
in porphyry marble was certainly lost 
long before the ninth, and not restored 
before the time of Cosmus the Great, of 
Medicis; this work is still exceeding 
slow and expensive. On this idle fable, 
see Lambecius, Blondel, Leo Allatius, 
Nat. Alexander, Boerhaave, &c. 









—— ja - 
To the Exlitor of the Mon 
SIR, 
As homogeneous system of repre- 
sentation has this inconvenience, 
that, in consequence of its very construc- 
tion, some one sect or interest usually 
predominates among the members 
chosen, and then attempts to subject 
the other sects and interests to its own 
peculiar will. There is no tolerance 
where a majority has counted noses, 
The puritans of England, the libertines 
of France, overwhelmed their opponents 
as with the tide, so soon as they had sub- 
stituted conventions uniformly chosen, 
to the heterogeneous parliaments and 
states-general which preceded. The 
iyranny of the prevailing interest or 
party overcame the specific and propor- 
tionate ponderance of each. 

Our county-elections are so consti- 
tuted, that they almost necessarily throw 
the representation into the hands of the 
land-owners. ‘This influence. already 
predominates in parliament mischievous. 
ly; witness «the successive Corn-bills, 
which levy a heavy tax on all consumers 
of bread, for the exclusive benefit of 
persons engaged in agriculture, who 
form but a tenth part of the community, 
If a further addition were made to the 
county representation, all the oppressions 
of the feudal ages would step by step 
return; arrests for debt would be abo- 
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lished, insolvency would cease to be pe- 
nal, and the privileges of property would 
be restricted to the possession of real 
estate. 

Our yenal boroughs, on the contrary, 
aro so constituted, that they almost ne- 
cessarily throw power into the hands of 
the monied interest. They seat the 
highest bidder. ‘The consequent 1n- 
fluence they bestow on city gentlemen 
is favourable to commerce, to peace, to 
tolerance, to liberty, to a strict reve- 
rence for circulating property, and to a 
virtuosity in human excellence, which 
looks about for merit in order to 
Jift it. a 

Yet who would consent to abolish 
county-represeitation, and to retain only 
the close boroughs? Parliament would, 
in that case, neither he independant of 
the crown, nor connected with the peo- 
ple; but, like the French parliaments, 
would offer a venal resting-place between 
commercial and noble rank. 

By the variety of our forms of elec- 
tion, the different interests which are 
scattered in the community are repre- 
sented nearly in the proportion of the 
worth of their property. The most de- 
sirable addition to seats in parliament 
would be, that all towns, containing 
more than twenty thousand inhabitants, 
should, in right of their populousness, 
become entitled to a charter of represen- 
dation, and send one, two, or three mem- 
bers, according to the number of the 
people. ‘The most desirable suppression 
of s ats in parliament would be those of 
the representatives for little counties, 
where great land-owners, who are al- 
ready in the upper house, also depute 
members to the lower, 

Surely it would be wise to order the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Leeds, and other dismem- 
red cities, to meet and frame a char- 

for themselves. Why should not 
vn realize the plan of election re- 
mended by Horne 'Tooke, from ob- 
vation of the London dispensaries— 
that every person aying two guineas 
may vote for a candidate as often as he 
pleases. Why should not another town 
realize the universal suffrage of Sir Wim, 
Jones’? Itis for want of representing 
the numerous Classes of the people that 
they have to proclaim their grievances 
by riot, instead of explanation. Wh 
should not a third tewn adopt the grada- 
tioneu representation advised by Har- 
rington, tlume, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh? By trying, on the small and local 


scale, these several plans of election, it 
will be ascertained whether any one pos- 
sesses an inherent tendency to select 
the virtuous wise. Probably it will be 


perceived, that one form of election fa- 


yours the ascent of commercial, another 
of landed, another of professional, ano- 
ther of religious, rank ; and that in hete- 
rogeneity éonsists the chief excellence 
of any system of representation. The 
instruction resident in the different 
classes will otherwise not concenter in 
the seat of government ; the proportion- 
ate weight will not else be assigned to 
contending interest, and the scattered 
varietics of merit will not be duly no- 
ticed and rewarded. 


eee ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Fleet Prison, June 19, 1815, 

SIR, No. 25, Upper Gallery. 

HAVE taken the liberty to enclose 

a statement of facts relative to this 
prison; and likewise of suggesting a 
few ideas to your notice ; and shall feel 
myself much obliged by your giving 
them a place in your Magazine. Hu- 
manity requires that some alteration 
should take place; and I hope you will 
give them publicity, that the world may 
form some idea what has passed, and 
what now exists, within these walls. 

I have been here two years and one 
quarter; and am obliged to starve on 
3s. 6d. per weck. 1 have been in good 
circumstances, and am not unknown 
to many booksellers and printers. 


J. WATTS. 





Mr. Tuomas WiLtiAMs, of Radnor, 
in Wales, has been confined thirty-three 
years ; is unable to procure relief; and is 
obliged to subsist on 3s. 6d. per week 
(from which 1s. 3d. per week is deduct- 
ed for rent, which leaves only 2s. 3d. to 
exist upon.) 

GeorceE Picket, of Wroughton, 
Wilts, has been confined seventeen 
years; he is poor; he replied to his bill 
in 1798, surrendered the whole of his 
property, and cannot get any answer; is 


obliged to exist on the county allowa 
xis nce 
of 3s. 6d. per week. ’ 


HannaH Barser, of Kensington, 
Middlesex, widow, has been confined 
twenty-six years; and she cannot learn 
the nature of her suit, or get any relief; 
unless the legislature interfere, 


CHRISTOPHER BULMER, of Yorkshire, 
has been confined seventeen years. 


Wituam Davin, of Cardiff, Wales, 
has 
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has been confined four years ; he is very 
poor, and cannot get relief. 

WILuiAM and ExizasetH Dawson, 
of Yorkshire, have been confined seven 
years; are very poor, and cannot get 
relief. 

Awn Brorttnor, of Sheffield, York- 
shire, has been. confined ten years; is 
very poor, and obliged to remain un- 
noticed; and to exist on 3s. 6d. per 
week, 

Tuomas Davis, of Lampiter, in 
Wales, has been confined seventeen 
months; his debt was only 50/1. but, by 
the ingenuity of the lawyers, having 
raised his costs to 7282. he must remain 
without hope. 

These unfortunate persons, and nearly 
thirty others, have been confined from 
one month to one, two, three, four, se- 
ven years, and upwards; and must re- 
main for ever locked up within the walls 
of the Fleet Prison; shut out from the 
common air, and use of their own limbs, 
from the world, and the society of their 
friends ; to eat the bread of grief, drink 
the bitter cup of misery, and, finally, 
sink neglected and unpitied into the 
grave; unless the legislature shall re- 
lieve them—since the Lord Chan- 
cellor has declared that he cannot afford 
relief, or act otherwise ; as the laws, as 
they now staud, must be obeyed, 


*.* This unvarnished tale of unparal- 
leled suffering calls on the liberal contri- 
butions of the humane, till the legislature 
has found a remedy for an evil which is 
little creditable to the laws or their admi- 
nistrators; and, as the mere agent of be- 
nevolence, the Editor of this Magazine 
offers his services, for the present, to re- 
ceive and apply any sum which may be 
confided to his care, for the relief or com- 
fort of these wretched objects. Contempts 
of court ought to be ascertained by a 
Jury, and atoned for by some definite pe- 
nalty, like any other crimes ; and offended 
courts of law ought not to be the only 
powers who are strangers to the Christian 
virtue of forgiveness, or whose vengeance 
cannot be appeased by long suffering. 


— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T is with the greatest deference I 
presume to trouble you with the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

While reading the reflections of Com- 
mon Sense, in your number for June, 
on the present mode of ornamenting our 
earthenware, it occurred to me that a 
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Improvements in Earthenware, Candles, and Cloth, 





13 
fine opportunity was afforded for disse- 
minating useful and important truths. 

If, instead of the silly castles in the 
air which principally cover the earthen- 
ware in present use, there Were a wise 
saying, or an immutable truth, on every 
plate and tea-cup and saucer; what a 
fund of sententious wisdom might be in- 
troduced into every family, particularly 
the middle and lower classes of society. 
What admirable topics for conversation 
would thus be introduced, and what 
useful and early associatious would be. 
formed ! 

It seems to me, that this system of 
communicating moral instruction would 
be much superior to that of com- 
municating it through the medium of 
tracts. 

I am aware how easy it is to be preju- 
diced in favour of our own plans, and to 
make erroneous calculations of their 
utility ; but still the good which might 
be done in a few years, by adopting this 
system, appears to me incalculable. 


Nottingham ; T. H. S&S 
June 20, 1816. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


sIR, 


MONG the common inventions of 
lile, there are none which concern 

our comfort more than candles; I wish 
some chandler of genius may arise in 
this generation who will invent se/f-con- 
suming wicks, which will perish at an 
equal rate with the candle, and prevent 
the plague of ssnuffing. ‘The invention 
would be by no means difficult, and the 
advaxtage prodigious ; at present, every 
ten minutes the consumer of tallow can- 
dles is in absolute darkness; or is forced, 
just as he is finding a rhyme for bis poe- 
try, or concluding a period in a sermon, 
to jump up for the snuffers, which are 


never where they ought to be, and al- 


ways scatter their sable grease on the 
table. And, now we are inventing, let 
me recommend to the attention of socie- 
ties who encourage the useful arts, not 
only the se/f-consuming wick, but the 
self-preserving cloth—the addition of 
something inodorous in the woollen dye, 
which will render the cloth distasteful 
to moths, and not unpleasant to the 
wearer, Your grave readers may 


laugh at these humble hints; but 
great coats and eyes have their advan- 
tages ; and whatever tends to preserve 
them is not entirely to be despised. 


Te. 








’ 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
NOWING, from having been a 
constant reader of this Magazine 
from its commencement, that its lead- 
ing objeet is to disperse information 
which tends to benefit, improve, or in- 
struct, I take the liberty of requesting 
those readers who may have the power 
aud inclination, to give me opinions on 
the following: —What county, and which 
part of it, is best, for cheapness and sa- 
lubrity, fora man and his wife to reside in 
who have 100/. per annum to live on? 
The motives for soliciting information 
on this subject is, that I think many of 
your readers will, according to the 
alarming state of the times, have occa- 
sion to seek such places of retirement. 
Tam one of that number. I have been 
engaged in trade, in London, for the last 
twenty-one years, and am now forty-two 
years of age: by strict economy, and 
close attention, I have been enabled to 
pay a very heavy rent, and a large 
amount of taxes; but for the last six 
months I have not done business enough 
to keep my house ; and, if 1 continue, I 
must break into the small income I 
possess. i think it prudent, therefore, to 
retire to some part of the country that is 
cheap and healthy, where 100/. per an- 
num will purchase the necessaries of 
life at a cheaper rate than in London. 


London; L. G. 
June 20, 1816. 
et 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
N the present depressed state of our 

MM commerce, when the little foreign 
trade which we have we owe to the su- 
perior talent and iudustry of our arti- 
zaus and manufacturers, it may be useful 
to consider some of the disadvantages 
which they, in common with other indus- 
trious labourers, are subject te, when 
compared. with their more wealthy 
neigibours. The most prominent is the 
very high rent they are obliged to pay 
for their scanty dwellings, which is ge- 
nerally from ten to twelve per cent. up- 
on the value of the freehold; while the 
man in casy circumstances pays only 
from five to seven, and the more afilu- 
ent very frequently less than four per 
cent. ‘This, it must be allowed, is a 
very great disadvantage; since, however 
oor or humble a man may be, he must 
vave a lodging for himself and family ; 
but this is not the end of the evil, for. as 
the parochial rates are e ode ui 


ep the rent, the occupier of a small 





- twice daily, 
qually made up- ° : 


house is consequently called upon to 
contribute a much larger proportion of 
bis income to the maintenance of the 

or, &c. than his more wealthy neigh- 
boar: and here E would observe that in 
those parishes where the poor-rate is 
made upon the landlord of small houses, 
and not upon the tenant, the landlord 
will always be found to receive an addi- 
tional rent. In the assessed taxes the 
legislature has been more just; and the 
rate per pound upon inhabited houses 
increases with their value, and the tax 
per window with the number of win- 
dows, &c. It may be said that the evil 
complained of is partly provided against 
by the Act of Parliament imposing poor 
rates, rendering steck or capital also 
liable to be rated, thereby making the 
poor-rate a tax upon property ; but, ew- 
ing to the considerable difficulty of 
ascertaining the amount of the latter 
description of property liable to be 
rated (the right of examining a man 
against himself being a modern disco- 
very), and to our parish. rulers, being 
those most affected by it, this part of 
the rate has been generally abandoned, 
and is now collected in but very few 
parishes. Tlius the equitable intention 
of the Act is defeated; and the me- 
chanic, possessing no other property 
than his labour, and, of course, not sub-+ 
ject to the rate upon stock, is, by the 
arbitrary imposition of the capitalist, 
compelled fo pay from the hard earnings 
of his industry, in addition to his pro- 
portion upon the rental of the parish, 
that tax which was only intended for 
those possessing property. 

The militia laws are also much more 
oppressive upon the labourer than upon 
the monied man; for, should the former 
be batlotted, he is forced into the ser- 
vice, his poverty, and not his will, con- 
senting ; while, if the ballot fall upon, 
the latter, he is exempied by providing 
a substitute ; in which case the number 
of men to be drawn from in the next 
ballot is decreased two-fold, and . the 
probability of those being drawn who 
had previously escaped, increased in the 
saine ratio. In providing food for him- 
self and family, the poor man has still to 
contend against the well-filled purse of 
his more fortunate neighbour; and he 
Whose industry will only yield him a 
micat dinuer one day in seven, is obliged 
to pay 1d. per Ib. more for his méat, than 
he whose famil y is feasted upon thatarticle 
wice The same may be said re- 
specting many of the other neeéssaries 
of life ; and, when this is considered, in 
connexien 
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connexion with tlie bigh rent paid by 
working people, and the present price of 
provisions, 1 think it must be obvious to 
every humane mind, that the labourer 
whoseweekly earnings donot exceed thir~ 
ty shillings, and who hasa family to main- 
tain, ought not to be charged with any 

oor-rate; and, as many of your readers 
fat it in their power to alleviate, if not 
remove, this burthen, I should hope 
these hints will not be thrown away, 
particularly when so many mechanics 
and labourers are unemployed; and the 
forcing them to pay poor-rates is forcing 
them to become paupers, and, by so do- 
ing, breaking down that spirit of inde- 
pendance, and destroying those feelings, 
which are the best ornament of man, 
and the surest pledge of his discharging 
the duties he owes to himself, to his 


family, and to society. C. G. 
— 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
OU will oblige me by inserting the 
following in the next number of 
your Magazine, in order that it may 
mect the eye of some one whose gram- 
matical perfection may enable him to 
favour me witha clear and decided opi- 
nion thereon, which will be thankfully 
received through the same medium. 
Lhe glorious Uncertainty of the Law 
exemplified. 

K. B. Denn versus Fearnside (Powel 
on Powers).—By a certain indeuture of 
dease, W. demised, &c. Habendum 
from the day of the date thereof (mean- 
ing from the day of the date of the in- 
denture)—Judges Willis, Birch, Ab- 
ney, and Burrell, resolved unanimously, 
that the lease was.of a freehold, to com- 
mence in future, (not on the day of the 
date). Lord Chief Justice Pratt was of 
the same opinion. These opinions esta- 
blished (in effect), that from the day, &c. 
did not inelude the day of the date, con- 


sequently the lease commenced the day 
after, 


165—Lord Chief Justice Pratt, how- 
ever bis opinion might have varied, ob- 
served, We must not overthrow established 
principles of law... 

This rule of construction was. after- 


wards confirmed by Judges Mansfield, : 


Parker, Reynolds, and Athurst, in two 
or three individual cases ; but, in one of 
which, Lord Mansfield rested, it seems, 
rather upon authorities. than conviction 
of mind, by saying, that, if counsel 
thought they could find contrariety of au- 


therities, hg should be glad to lay hold of 


Uncertainty of the Law.—Convention of Paris. 


In case, Freeman v. West, 2 Wils. 
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tt, and bring the matter back to common 
sense, and the clearest principles of 
justice. 

However, in a subsequent case, the 
court, consisting of Judges Mansfield, 
Parker, Reynolds, and Athurst, were of 
a contrary opinion, the ground of which 
opinion was, that the word from means 
either inclusive or exclusive. 

It is admitted that, according to strict 
rules of grammar, it must depend upon 
the context, or subject matter, whethes 
the word “ from” shall be inclusive ox 
exclusive ; but, ix the instance before us, 
what is the strict grammatical definition? 

PF. R. 
Ze | 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazing 
SIR, 

a the bottom of Welbeck- 

street, on the east side, there is 2 
building which attracts the notice of 
passers-by from its singular appearance; 
it is the side of a house, covered with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and containing 
a gate, over which is written the word 
AIATAAAITIOPOY, As the word stands, 
I cannot, by any Greek construction or 
dialect, explain it; I therefore request 
some of your intelligent readers to give. 
the requisite information. In Bond- 
strect the word wzp%w appears on a 
building; and in Oxford-street, at a 
dairy, the following quotation, asa sign, 
appears—Lae mili non @state, novum 
non frigore deest, While, in Sobo- 
square, the foolish word, T'herapolegia, 
in Engtish characters, appears’ upon au 
office for servants, 

It.is to be regretted that the silly va- 
nity of some of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don should have induced them to use 
terms which convey no instruction te 
the learned, and which are inexplicable 
by the ignorant: indeed, if the mania 
for introducing such terms cnerease, it 


-may be regarded as the first sign of the 


decline of classical knowledge, 
Quere.—Is the word Bazar to have 
two a’s.or one?. and what is its deri- 


vation ? INDoctTus 
June 14,1816, - 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


N reply to Cato, page 401, of your: 
last number, upon artiele 12, in the: 
Convention of. Paris, it appears to me 
that he views it quite ina wrong light: 
to quote an article fairly, it ought to be 
printed in the same type throughout, 

and not, by giving three different types, ' 
convey the meaning of the writer po 
7 








te a at 


ata - 








46 Flying in the Air. 


the framers of the article; this is not 
fair : let article 12 be printed throughout 
in the same type, and then let any 1m- 
partial individual say whether, “ tous les 
andividus,” &c. “ continueront a jour, 
means without any exception—if no €x- 
ception was meant, why place before 
these words, “et en géneral?”—To my 
mind this certainly was meant by all 
the contracting parties to exclude some 
individuals. 

A Frienp To TRUTH. 

June 11, 1816. 

*.* If this correspondent means to be 
ironieal, he conceals his irony with a grave 
face—we have obliged him by republishing 
the 12th article in uniform types—-but we 
are utterly at aloss to conceive how the 
words, all the inhabitants of Paris, and, in 
general, all the individuals who are tn that 
cify, can imply some exception. If our 
correspondent meant to be ironical, he has 
chosen a very grave subject for his joke. 

Art, 11. 

Les propriétés publiques, & lexcep- 
tion de celles qui out rapport a fa guerre, 
soit qu’elles apparticnnent au gouverne- 
ment soit quelles dépendent de l'autorité 
municipale, seront respectées, et les puis- 
sauces alliées n’interviendront en au- 
cune maniére dans leur administration 
ou dans leur gestion. 

Art. 12, 

Seront pareillement respectées Ics 
personnes et les propriétés particuliéres ; 
les habitans, et en général tous les in- 
dividus qui se trouvent daus Ia capitale, 
eontinueront & jouir de leurs droits et 
libertés sans pouvoir étre inguiétés ni 
recherchés en rien relativement aux 
fonctions qu’ils occupent ou auraient 
oceupées, & leur conduite ct d leurs opi- 
bions politiques. 

Art. 15, 

S'il survient des difficultés sur l’exe- 
eution de quelqu’un des articles de la 
presente convention, V'interprétation en 
sera faite en faveur de J'armée Fran- 
caise et de la ville de Paris, 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
A Urmoes flying in the air by 
means of an air-balloon, and de- 
scending from thence by a parachute, 
is reckoned a new invention in Europe 
yet I think to be able to make it appear 
to your readers, almost to a certainty, 
that this art was known more than one 
hundred years ago, in the kingdom of 
Siam, in the East Indies. 
Some time ago, I accidentally saw a 


book, whose title was, “An Account of 
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a Voyage performed by two Monks, in 
the suite of a French Ambassador, to 
the Kingdom of Siam ;” and, I believe, 
it said in the year 1686. 

As this book belonged to a stranger, 
I could only read a page or two, which 
contained the following narrative, viz, 
—“One day the people at Siam enter- 
tained the ambassador with the display 
of an excellent fire-work, and, towards 
the conclusion thereof, they informed 
him, they would perform the best piece, 
which was to blow up the engineer of the 
fire-work, on a cask, high into the air. 
As the ambassador thought that the en- 
gineer would be killed, he requested 
they would not perform this last master- 
piece, and that he was already well en- 
tertained with what he had seen; but 
they told him he need not to be under 
any apprehension for the engineer’s life, 
as he would suffer no injury; on this 
their assurance, the ambassador gave his 
consent. 

Accordingly a cask was brought, on 
the head of which the engineer scated 
himself, having in his hand a machine, 
which proved alterwards to be a large 
umbrella; some gunpowder was placed 
under the cask, and, on a signal given, 
it was set on fire, and the cask, with the 
engineer thereon, rose high into the air, 
and, when at the highest elevation, the 
engineer opened his umbrella, and de- 
seended without any injury. 

Now, I believe, it must appear pretty 
plainly that, in the inside of the said 
cask, was an air-balloon, by which it. 
was raised so high; and that the firing 
of gun-powder was only an artful trick, 
or perhaps a small quantity of gun-pow- 
der was used :-every one must own, that 
if a person is really blown with gun- 
powder high in the air, he will be torn 
to atoms and killed. 

I believe this embassy is the same as 
related by Monsiear Voltaire, in the 
French edition, vol. 20, in octavo, viz. 
—“In the year 1684, the King of 
France, Louis XIV. received an am- 
bassador from the King of Siam. It 
scems that a Greek, the son of an ale- 
house keeper at Cephalonia, whose 
name was Phalk Constance, had_travel- 
led to Siam, and, by good fortune, was 
made prime minister to the King of 
Siam; and that this man, to confirm 
himself in his station, sent an ambassa- 
dor, in the name of his master, to Louis | 
XIV. charged with great presents. Reli- 


gion was the pretext, and that the King 
of Siam was charmed by the plore 
deeds 
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from embracing Christianity. The 
King of France being flattered by these 
relations, sent in return two ambassa- 
dors to Siam, and 800 soldiers, with 
their officers, as likewise six jesuits. 
But this embassy produced no goud con- 
sequence, for the prime minister, Con- 
stance, perished four years after, a 
victim to his ambition; and the few 
French that were at that time alive in 
Siam, were either massacred or obliged 
to save themselves by flight; and the 
widow of Constance, after being on the 
point of being made Queen of Siam, 
was condemned by the successor of the 
King .of Siam to serve in the kitchen, 
—an employment to which she was born. 
April 18. S. L. C, 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


sIR, 

HE INTERROGATIVE SysTEM™ of 
Blair, Goldsmith, &c. being now 
adopted in most of our respectable semi- 
naries, I think a series of questions and 
answers on the nature and the duties of 
society might be advantageously admit- 
ted among the number of our school- 
books. As the youth now at our diffe- 
rent places of instruction are soon to be- 
come the mechanics, the merchants, the 
judges, and the senators of the land, 
what can be more important than to 
acquaint them with the duties which 
will devolve on them when they come 
to fill these various offices of life? A 
statement of such duties should be 
founded rather on our obligations as in- 
dividuals of the family of man, than on 
the ground of being members of any par- 
ticular country or nation ; though occa- 
sional references might be made to the 
benefits and the inconveniences Of parti- 

cular governments. 

In the hope that some one of your 
readers will undertake the execution of 
such a work as is now suggested, I heg 
leave to offer the following questions 
and answers, which may perhaps be 
thought appropriate to form part of such 
a work.* DANIEL Copsey. 

Braintree-School; April 2, 1816, 


Catechism of the Duties of Society. 
What do you mean by society?—An 
* Such a work is in the press, and will 

speedily make its appearance.— EDIT, 
MontuLy Mag, No. 287. 








Mr. Copsey’s Catechism of the Duties of Society. 
decds of the French king, therefore 
would not make a treaty of commerce 


with any other nation; and that the 
King of Siam’s inclination was not far 


By what rule is the king to go 
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association of men for mutual protection 
and advantage. 

How is this protection ensured?—By 
a division of the association into rulers 
and ruled, 

By what means is this division éffect- 
ed?—By mutual agreement: that is, 
a selection is made of one of the number 
to be the head. This distinction is origi- 
nally conferred, on account either of su- 
perior mental endowments, or of emi- 
nently active and skilful courage. 

In awell-ordered community, does sole 
and arbitrary power rest in one man?— 
No: it is vested in the three grand divi- 
sions into which civilized society natu- 
rally resolves itself; viz. the king, the 
nobles, and the great body of the peo- 
ple. A government in which the sole 
power is vested in the first division is 
called a monarchy; when it rests in the 
hands of the second, it is termed an 
aristocracy ; and, if in the third, a demo- 
cracy. Any one of these existing sepa- 
rately is inimical to the freedom and 
happiness of a state. In general a mo- 
narchy is preferable to an aristocracy, 
and both are superior to a democracy. 
When the three are blended, the advan- 
tages of each are secured, without the 
dangers of either, 

Does all power then originate in the 
people ?—Assuredly: Nature has given 
the right of government, in each sepa- 
rate family, tu the father of that family ; 
but equal rights and privileges are the 
birthright of a nation, taken collec- 
tively, 

There is then a mutual compact be- 
tween rulers and people ?—This was the 
case at the original institution of all go- 
vernments. <A nation should be consi- 
dered as a large family, whose interests 
are closely connected, and who are to 
be presided over by one who should be 
the father of the community. In him 
the affections and the confidence of the 
whole should concentrate. 

‘To right the injur’d, and reward the 
brave ;” 

Relieve the wretched, and th’ oppress’d to 
save; 

For these to kings the sceptre we confide ; 

A father’s heart should be the monarch’s 
guide, 

vern?—~ 

The people propound the rules by which 

they vill be governed ; and the chief or 

king is admitted to his high office on 

the condition of governing according to 

the intent of such rules. 

How is —— insured 


in sucha 
compact? 
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18 Consequence of forbidding the Banns of Marriage. 


eompact ?—By the maintenance and en- 
forcement of laws. 

What are the principles of all just 
laws?-—The Holy Scriptures and the 

ights of man. 

meWhat offences are amenable to such 
laws ?—All breaches of the laws of God, 
and those of society, which, in their com- 
mission or their consequences, are 1nju- 
rious to the safety and welfare of a 
state. on 

‘To whom is the executive admims- 
tration to be committed?—To persons 
selected by the king to assist him in en- 
forcing the universal protection of the 
laws. ; 

What do you mean by the rights of 
man?—A participation in all the adyan- 
tages of a society constituted as we have 
stated ; so long as universal obedience 1s 
yielded to the established laws. 

In what does this obedience consist? 
—In respectful compliance with the 
commands of the lawfully constituted 
authorities. It consists, further, in pro- 
moting constantly, and to the best of 
our endeavours, the comfort and profit 
of every individual in society. 

In what light should we regard the in- 
habitants of other countries ’—As bre- 
ihren of the family of man, residing in 
different divisions of the earth, and in 
other climates; and governed by other 
laws and rulers, each according to its 
own appointment. 

It is not then just for one nation to in- 
terfere in the political regulations of 
another?—It is most unjust so to do; 
unless the people of one country are so 
leagued as evidently to endanger the li- 
berty and existence of another. Such a 
eonlederation is a call on the common 
sympathies of other nations to unite, as 
members of one family, in endeavours to 
avert the evil; and, on the failure of 
temperate remonstrance with the offend- 
ing kingdom, to compel them to abolish 
and renounce every thing hostile to the 
integral security and freedom of other 
eountries. 

Are wars then lawful ?— With the sole 
exception of the above case, they are di- 
rectly opposed to the spirit and to every 
command of the Christian religion. 
‘They are destructive of every good prin- 
ciple of the mind; of justice, charity, 
the ties of affection; in short, of every. 
feeling that is honourable to humanity, 
They originate in a lust for power, in 
ambition, pride, and revenge. Wears 
are conducted at the expense of a na- 
tion's industry, and are dangerous to the 
treedom of a people that engage in 
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them, as they place an overwhelming 
weight of power and influence in the 
hands of ambitious princes; and they 
end in making a nation poor, restless, 

rfidious, and of a ferocious disposition. 

What are to be considered as acces. 
saries of war, and therefore to be con- 
demned in a well-ordered soviety?—All 
perverted applications of the terms glory, 
honour, renown, &c. to the ex terminators 
of mankind; all ercctions, whether of 
edifices or of statues, or other monu- 
ments intended to hold up to admira- 
tion the carnage of warriors; and all 
paintings intended to celebrate victo- 
ries bought with the blood, the tears, 
and the groans, of millions of.the op- 

ressed children of men. 

What are wise laws respecting the 
religious worship of a nation ?—That the 
birthright and patrimony of each niem- 
ber of society—to worship his Maker 
agreeably to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and to what he believes to be 
the directions of Scripture, be recog- 
nized as sacred ; and that the magistrate 
take cognizance only of overt acts, mili- 
tating against the peace and order of 
socicty. Entire freedom of religious 
opinion and worship is the glory of a 
state. Religion wants no sword—no 
prisons—no fetters, for its maintenance 
or propagation. By protecting the sa- 
cred rights of conscience, we shall pre- 
vent the recurrence of those bloody 
scenes, which fanatic fury, and blind 
and cruel bigotry, have acted in former 
ages. An intolerant spirit, like the 
Upas, destroys all life within the reach 
of its poisonous effluvia; and, for the 
sake of uniformity, surrounds itself with 
a desert. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


HS a clergyman, when the banns 
of marriage are forbidden in the 
church, and a good and sufficient cause 
alleged for his not proceeding to marry 
such couple; such as the injured party 
forbidding the banns, producing evi- 
dence to prove a previous promise :—un- 
der thesé circumstances I wish to know 
whether the clergyman has a discretion- 
ary power vested in him, either to conti- 
nue publishing such bauns, and ought he 
and is it his bounden duty, to refuse the 
solemnization of the marriage after such 
previous interdiction; even admitting 
the banns have been published the custo-. 
mary times, according to the ecclesias- 
tical law, 


As this is a question of considerable 
moment 
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moment to the lower classes of the com- 
munity, your correspondents, who are 
Jearned in such matters, are requested 
to favour the public with their opinions, 
through the medium of the Monthly 
Magazine: a case having lately occur- 
red in which a clergyman, although evi- 
dence as above was adduced, persisting 
in performing the marriage ceremony. 
W..P, 
<i — 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR correspondent W. N. has 

properly observed, that accidental 
fires are particularly dreadful in great 
and opulent cities; and that the slightest 
hint which might tend to their preven- 
tion, or speedy extinction, ought to be 
listened to by the public with candor 
and attention. ‘The destruction of opu- 
lent warehouses, however, and expen- 
sive furniture, is not uppermost in my 
mind, when I think on such calamitous 
events. How often, of late, have hu- 
man creatures been victims of the flames. 
Who, in particular, that has heard of 
the miserable fate of Mr. Slack, of 
Kentish-Town, will ever be able to erase 
it from their memory ? 

In their active endeavours to extin- 
guish fires, neither W. N. nor Mr. Red- 
grave imputes to the firemen the fault 
of delay, (see Monthly Mag. for Jan. 
and Feb.) The speed with which men, 
horses, and engines, are brought toge- 
ther and forwarded to their destination, 
is as much to be admired, as thre delay 
generally experienced in procuring 
water is unaccountable: although (as 
water is always at hand,) it ought never 
to be a difficult or tedious operation. 
An investigation of this grievance ought 


immediately to take place by a com- 


mittee from the several fire-oflices, and 
some more easy methods of access to 
the water, and of its more speedy intro- 
duction to the engines, should be de- 
vised; That there may be no time 
spent in searching for turncocks, the fire- 
men should bring instruments along 
with them to open the conduits, and be 
instructed and practised at leisure times 
how to use them with dexterity, and 
where, without hesitation, to find the 
openings. ‘The engines, too, should be 
so constructed as to be always filled 
with water, which, with the assistance 
of the neighbourhood, would prevent 
the smallest delay till the usual supplies 
are procured. I would advise, also, 
that, on the engine be fixed, a couple 
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of ladders, capable of being instantly 
jointed together, which, on some occa 
sions, may assist the engineer to direct 
the water to the particular corner where 
the fire rages. A gratuity of five shil- 
lings to each of the men who first cause 
their engine to play, and half-a-crown 
to the second; would be a prodigious 
stimulus to exertion. 
But, notwithstanding the utmost pos- 
sible celerity, so many various opera- 
tions cannot be accomplished in less 
time than twenty minutes,—a space sufli- 
cient for the fire so to establish itself, as 
for the most part to decide, at least, 
the fate of the building where it origi- 
nated. During this precious interval, 
the neighbourhood should exert them- 
selves to retard, or to crush, the infant 
flame. If approachable, a small degree 
of personal effort will, at the beginning, 
be more efficacious than the most pow- 
erful machinery a few minutes. after- 
wards. W.N. properly reprobates,.the 
infatuation of the Londoners in ima- 
gining, that nothing can be done with-. 
out the engines. A fire lately took place 
in the house of a friend of mine, in the 
Hackney-road, among a parcel of cloaths. 
in the bettom of a cupboard... Amid 
the confusion and alarm, and screaming 
of women, he could think of nothing 
better than to save his effects. In the 
mean. time, he was soon surrounded 
with an idle gaping mob, whose only 


use was to encumber him, as their only. 
intention appeared to be to gratify them-. 


selves with a spectacle. A.waggoner 
from the next public-house was. seer 


pushing forward among the crowd with. 


a couple of pails of water; he called out 
to,fdllow him with more, and, by the 
opportune and proper application of a 
few pails of«Water, the half-smothered 
flame was.subdued before it had seized 
the larger timbers, and the whole build- 


ing rescued from inevitable destruction. 


The engines were soon heard rattling, 
along, some in a quarter, others in an 


half hour, but the fortunate interposition, 
of the countryman was of more value, 


than them all. In the metropolis, we 
pay dearly for our security against fire ; 
a sum is annually drawn from us for this 
purpose four times greater than all the 
damages which it occasions. 


project, therefore, whieh pramises to be. 
useful, ought, without scruple, to be 
adopted. IfCaptain Manby’s antiphlo- 
zistic fluid be not very expensive, every. 
engine should be loaded with it ; and, if- 
directed to the of ag place, and not 


throws 


Every. 
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fhrown at random on the front of the 
building, many a destructive fire might 


be prevented. : 
| ; April 6, 1816. C, CAMERON 


——— } 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sIR, 

HE following short prayers were 

found among the papers of an 
eccentric literary gentleman lately de- 
ceased, who, I have no doubt, expressed 
the sincere and serious disposition of his 
mind on the occasion. Some persons 
may doubt the propriety of intermixing 
devotional exercises with the innocent 
recreations of life; but others hold, that 
whatever is proper for a Christian to 
enjoy, it is his duty to return thanks for, 
conformably to the injunctions of St. 
Paul,—“ whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, &c. in every thing 
give thanks.” The practice of saying 
grace at dinner is extended to tea by 
many serious Christians in Essex and 
Cambridgeshire; and, surely, if one ce- 
remony be proper, the other cannot be 
less so. With the same consistency I 
knew a very conscientious married gen- 
tleman deem it right to return thanks 
for every enjoyment he was about to 
partake of; who transferred the grace 
from his dining-table to his bed, and 
from his wife to his snuff-box. Most 
Christians consider theatrical amuse- 
ments to be lawful and proper; they 
must, therefore, be both pleased and 
edified by the following expressions of 
gratitude for the enjoyments suchamuse- 
ments afford. At any rate, they must 
admit that these prayers are much more 
Christian-like than a public thanks- 
giving for the result of a bloody battle 
between two nations of Christians. Per- 
haps, in the common affairs of life, the 
silent expression of our feelings, as prac- 
tised by the Society of Friends before 
meals, is to be preferred; but no one 
ean decide for another, and the only 
good rule on such occasions is that laid 
down by the Apostle, “let every man be 
satisfied in his own mind.” B 


Grace before going to the Play. 
© thou Giver of all things senlly geod 
who hast inspired us with wisdom to de. 
sert the pleasures of the table for the 
refinements of mental exertion and ima- 
giuary dehght, enable us to derive hap- 
piness aud improvement from the adven- 
tures and illusions we are ahout to con- 
template; that so we may justly consider 


eating and drinking put as steps and 





Grace before and after a Play.—State of the Poor. [Aug. 15 


means of improving the vigour of our 

minds, make every sensual pleasure but 

asource of intellectual delight,—and glo- 

rify thee by daily acquiring new wisdom, 

and contributing more and more to the 

happiness and refinement of mankind, 
Grace after a Play. 

To the Divine Intellect—O Source of 
all the pleasures of the soul, while others 
thank.an imaginary assemblage of jar- 
ring passions (which they erroneously - 
call God), for enabling them to eat and 
to drink, we thank, or rather we sympa- 
thize with, thee, who art really our bo- 
som friend, in the delight which thou 
hast generated amidst animal life by 
creating an intellectual world. We 
thank thee that there are beings who 
prefer the refinements of civilized so- 
ciety to the gratifications of their palate, 
and who have this night provided us the 
intellectual repast, which, by uniting 
the thrill of intellectual transport with 
the refined stimulus Of love, has added 
vigour to our bodies, and happiness to 
our souls ; that so we may the more glo- 
rity thee and advance thy kingdom upon 
earth, which thou alone canst convert 
into a heaven of heavens, 

ll 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HE present state of the poor must 
excite every one’s feelings; and 
even the hardest heart must be softened 
by the cries of the distressed, that now 
are heard in every quarter. But pity 
cannot help them, or tears relieve their 
wants. Something ought to be done, 
publicly, effectually to assist them; and, 
without it, I fear the consequences, as it 
respects the nation. 

‘There are, and I consider them a 
blessing to the country, many, very 
many, benevolent persons, who have 
exerted themselves in very extensive 
subscriptions; but, alas! the largest of: 
those subscriptions have been devoted 
to foreign objects. I wish not to under- 
valac the praiseworthy exertions of 


those gentlemen, or to insinuate that 


we ought not to do good wherever we 
can; but there is an old saying, and @ 
just one, which we should always keep 
in view, “ that charity begins at home;” 
and how would the opulent and benevo- 
lent be loaded with the blessings of 
their compatriot poor, if occasionally @ 
column of a newspaper were devoted ta: 
a list of subscriptions for them, What 
shonld we think of that man who, sut~ 
jering his own children to starve, sup- 


porta 
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ports his neighbo’s? Should we call 
this benevolence? I should term it in- 
justice? 
For my own part, I cannot conceive 
how any persons can conscientiously 


raise such large sums for foreign pur- 
poses, while thousands of their country- 
men, many of whom have large families 
to support, are absolutely obliged to 
work at the slavish rate of eighteen pence 
per day, and many as low as six pence 
or eight pence; and, while the work- 
houses are crammed to such an excess, 
that ‘their inhabitants are forced, in 
many of them, to occupy the beds alter- 
nately. 

Such cases as these, which can be 
proved, call loudly for relief; and, as I 
know you are a friend to the people, I 
trust you will take an early opportunity 
of inserting this. The Bible societies, 
doubtless, are of great benefit; and, 
though the Bible teaches patience un- 
der afiliction, it is a hard lesson, and hu- 
man nature is such, that very few can 
learn it. I would propose to the Bible 
Society, that, instead of supplying fo- 
reigners with the Scriptures, which we 
will allow to be a great and noble 
design, they would, for a year or two 
we will say, devote that portion of their 
funds, hitherte made use of for foreign 
purposes, to the temporal necessities of 
their own poor; then I am persuaded 
that the spiritual instruction would be 
better received, and the community more 
benefitted, by so laudable a design. 

I would also suggest, that in every 
parish a fund be raised to supply the 
necessitous with the common necessa- 
ries of life, at a very reduced rate, say 
at half, or two-thirds, the present price ; 
and, though abuses might creep in, I 
am of opinion great good would be 
derived in the aggregate. 

London ; PHILODEMUs, 
May 13, 1816, : 

antes 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

LLOW me once again to address 

you on the subject of the Wake- 
field Asylum, as I find I stand nmiisre- 
presented in your last number: it was to 
the building solely that [ alluded, not 
to the system of treatment or! keep. I 
hold, from the tenor of Mr. Higgins’s 
first letter, that must come under ander 
ther head, and not included in his esti- 
mate of 28,0001. that sum being for the 
harbour only, except the purchase- 
money for the twenty-three acres of 


ground, which I supposo will form the 


a 
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scite of the premises, Mr. Higgins 
Iam misinformed renpeeting ts 
particulars of the institution: so far from 
that, I do assure him, I never heard 
any thing respecting it but through the 
channel of the Monthly Magazine, ex- 
cept that a professional man once told 
me, “they had chosen the most ex 
sive plot of ground they could find for 
the purpose.” Now, I beg leave, with 
all due deference to those. magistrates 
who voted for this new erection, to ask, 
why the old Asylum at York was 
neglected? Had not those magistrates 
the same power over the old one that 
they will have over the new?: I am 
inclined to think they had, and should 
have so far reprehended the system of 
treatment at the old Asylum, as ‘to 
have brought some of its managers 
under the lash of the law for their 
conduct towards such poor mortals, 
rather than in the first instance have 
been the means of such large pub- 
lic expenditure at such a calamitous 
era as the present,—an era, in short, 
in which, what with paupers of one de- 
scription or other, industry in this coun-' 
try is not encouraged or rewarded, not- 
withstanding nothing .can arise or is. 
produced without it, These are facts, Mr. 
Editor: Ruin stares the agriculturist in 
the face: this township, about thirty 
years ago, paid but 34d. per annum for 
the maintenance of its poor; it now costs 
upwards of 600/. and corn not 5s. the. 


quarter different in price at the two 


periods,—to say nothing of other out-- 
payments. Such is our landed interest: 
—really the hand of retributive justice 
hath at length overtaken our guilty con- 
tinental interference, We may now com- 
pare our own condition to that of a, 
neighbouring nation previous to the year 
1789. Therefore, as to the necessity of this: 
nation’s guilt as concomitant of folly, I 


_ will readily so far grant that a Pauper 


Lunatic Asylum at Wakefield is cer- 
tainly a projeet more necessary and just, 
both on the score of policy and huma- 
nity; and. were it even to cost the whole 
amount of the national debt ;—but I must 
desist, or I shall again come under. the 
charge of irrelevancy, notwithstanding. 
I hold all public measures and expe- 
dients to be of a political nature; and, 
with respect to the county-rate, it may 
well be (agreeably to the order of the 
day,) progressively and rapidly on the in- 
crease— (I understand ifs annual amount 
to be 31,000/. for this Riding)—since 
the rate-payers are to see their m 

thus Javishly expended upon a ~~ 

whic 
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which appears, from all who have writ- 
fen upon the subject of insanity, to be 


‘of no real public utility, however ab- 


surd the sum I proposed might appear to 
those who calculate but little how even 
that sum will be raised. However, my 
absurdity is not likely to be perpetuated 
for ages in a monument of stone and 
mortar; therefore, may the authors of 
the late Lunatie Act Ict that grand and 
immutable principle —Justice, always 
preponderate and govern their actions, 
rather than thirst for arbitrary power. 

April 25, 1816. W.S. P. 

- J 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

E may adopt as a general prin- 
y ciple, incapable of subversion, 
that, “ General practice cannot change 
the nature of things; or can universal 
error alter the properties of truth.” 

The philosophy of the universe will 
still continue the same, and eternal ve- 
rity will remain inviolate; though all 
the powers of mischief were to be 
brought into unity of action with wicked 
imgrate men, in one body, at the same 
instant, and in a joint eflort essay to at- 
tack the sacred order of things, and the 
holy divinity of truth. 

I was led to these reflections and to 
adopt the preceding position or axiom, 
on reflecting upon the various and in- 
consistent follies by which even some 
sensible people suffer themselves to be 
directed ;—among which, mental depra- 
vities are various traditional supersti- 
tions, and vulgal apotlhegms now re- 
ceived as universal truths. 

The learned physician Sir Thomas 
Browne successtully combatted many 
of these, in his erndite work Pseudodoria 
Epidemica, published in 1672. Should 
it ever be my fate to re-edite that valu- 
able work, at some future period, as I 
have contemplated ; [ shall find a great 
many other obstructions to remove ;— 
and I cannot refuse myself the consola- 
tion of self-approval, on anticipating 
that every labour tending to remove 
errors, is to be considered nearly equally 
serviceable with those exertions which 
successtully elicit trath. 

it is traly shocking to behold the 
multifarious effects, distressing in the 
extreme, under which the human mind 
suffers; and when we observe minds so 
well Cultivated as the learned and 
pious Dr. Johnson's was, victims to thi 
extravagant folly; at the time their die 
tress commands otr pews their dis- 

op grief; (for minds 
under “its infitence feel equally . with 
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those who suffer positive calamity ;) to 
them it is the same—we must experi- 
ence the honest indignant resentment 
arising from a wish to annihilate it, and 
at least to banish the remembrance from 


all rational society. The doctor, (if re- : 
port be true,) although a pious Chris- 
tian, was, perhaps without suspecting 
it, a dupe to the grossest errors of Pa- 
ganism. As such may be regarded his 
Ambulomancy, and many other foolish 
observances. 

Independent of such imbecile prac- 
tices, in which all the privileged follies of 
the ancients consisted, as rabdomancy, 
ophiomancy, auspicium, augury, and 
divination, for many of which they, the 
ancients, had public professors; the doc~ 
tor’s very ingenious contrivance appears 
to have been an improvement, at least, 
upon ancient madness. 

Many common apothegms now view-' 
ed by saciety as truths, which most pro- 
verbs are said to have for foundation, 
doubtless had their erigin from special 
or particular circumstances ; therefore, 
they should not be now considered as: 
general or universal in their applica- 
tion. Among such, it is to be presumed, 
should be regarded the vulgar observa-’ 
tion, that ““ The nearer the church, the 
farther from God.” Now, this, being 
founded upon the class of circumstances 
last mentioned, should nothave the liberal 
construction given to it, as it is gene- 
rally bestowed upon pure local considera- 
tious. I think I am warranted, from in-' 
stances repeatedly seen among our reve- 
rend officers of the holy altar, in pre- 
suming that it is somewhat more than 
probable this proverb had its origin’ 
from the infamous eonduct of some in- 
dividual of that body, eminent, perhaps, ' 
for licentious debauchery:—as Milton, 
in his enumeration of the inhabitants of 
Pandemomium, takes occasion to com- 
ment upon the scriptural text, which- 


describes the defection of ELt’s sons, , 
where he says, 


Belial came last, than whom a spirit 
more lewd : 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself: to him no temple stood 
Or altar smoak’d; yet who more oft than he 
In temples, and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist? as did Eli’s sons, who fill’d 
With lust and violence the house of God. 
Par. Lost, b. 1. 


That this is the construction which 
ought to ~y put upon this ¢ommon ex- 
pression, I submit to your opini i 
that of a liberal public. eat homnaty 

PHILO-ANTIQUARIUS: 


To, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazire, 
SIR ) 

WAS a little surprised at the doubt 
~§f raised by your learned correspondent 
E. M. respecting the execution of the 
Maid of Orleans. But, though I by no 
means intend formally to enter the lists 
with a man of such great talents, yet I 
must be permitted to have my doubts 
concerning the justness of his opinion, 
and that of Kotzebue; for, 

Ist. How is it to be accounted for, 
fhat a circumstance se well known at 
Metz, as the appearance of Joan of Arc 
there, is represented by Father Vignier 
to have been, should have escaped the 
notice of ail the historians of that age? 
They cither never heard of it, which 
I think goes very far towards refuting 
the testimony of Father V—; or, if they 
did, they rejected it as altogether frivo- 
lous, which I should consider a still 
greater proof of its improbability: and 
the same arguments will, I conceive, 
hold good respecting Hume, the extent 
of whose knowledge and the soundness 
of whose judgment, none of your rea- 
ders, Iam sure, will ever cail in ques- 
tion. But, 

2dly. Even allowing the possibility of 
these men being mistaken, surely the 
evidence on which we reject an opinion, 
so long received consensione omnium, 
ought to be very strong, and to bring 
conviction home to us at once; but can 
30 much be said for that of Father V—? 
I conceive, quite the contrary; for it is 
not direct and positive evidence, but 
rests on the authenticity of a letter 
written by Father V—’s brother, and of 
a narrative of one Father Dachery, who 
writes the Life of Father V—, who says 
he saw a manuscript at Metz, which I 
believe no one else has ever mentioned, 
and which Kotzebue himself thinks 
“ would have gained but little credence 
with father V—,” bad not another cir- 
cumstance occurred, which he seems to 
think very important; according to my 
idcas, if any importance is to be attach- 
ed to it, it must be in refuting his own 
argument; for, is it at all to be credited, 
that a lord of Armoise should have been 
lineally descended from so great a per- 
sonage'as Joan of Arc, and that there 
should not be some tradition of it carried 
down in his family for the short space of 
two centuries? I think, certainly not.— 
Moreover, might not the said holy father 
be tempted to propagate such a story 
with a view of profit; perhaps employed 
by that very same lord of Armoise, who 
** manifested no small joy at the honor 

1 
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which thus accrued’ to him;” or fer 
many other reasons? Besides, where are 
all these manuscripts which he mentions? 
It is very remarkable that they should 


‘all be lost. 


As to the answers which Kotzebue 
prepares for those who may object to 
his opinion, they are certainly ingeni-~ 
ous, but in my opinion they do not 
carry even a shadow of proof with them; 
and, upon the whole, it is my humble 
opinion, drawn from the foregoing ar- 
guments, thet all which has been writ- 
ten by those licly fathers, and even the 
opinions of Kotzebue and E. M. which 
alone can give the testimony of the 
others any degree of weight, ought not 
to be admitted as sufficient evidence te 
overturn the long received and univer- 
sally believed opinion of Joan’s execu- 
tion, W. iH. 

a 


x 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HE manner of attempting, or pre- 
& tending, to teach the Classics to 
boys, by the help of translation, has 
appeared to me, in some instances, as a 
species of imposition. I know that Eng- 
lish translations have been recommended. 
to the Latin student by certain persons, 
and admit that they may have been of 
utility to those who have not had the 
advantage of a teacher; but surely the 
general iniroduction of them into a 
school can only have arisen from the 
ignorance of the master; and the obvi- 
ous effect is to retard, instead of pro- 
moting, the advancement of the pupil. 
It may be perceived, without any great 
degree of discernment, that a lad who 
cannot learn a language without such 
helps, can never make any desirable 
proficiency in it; and that a boy whe 
can learn at all, would eventually leara 
without them, what he now acquires 
with les; intellectual exertion, and con- 
sequently less real advantage; for every 
difficulty is smoothed for him: there is 
little exertion of ingenuity to discover 
the construction, and as little exercise 
of memory to discover the root, of any 
word which he may be required to 
parse; for, if it be not presented to his 
mind, yet, by observing in his book the 
corresponding English word, and turn- 
ing to it in his dictionary, he finds the 
word he. is in quest of, without tracing 
its derivation in his mind. But, admit- 
ting translations of tuzteatory authors to 
be useful or even necessary, still what 
lea can a master have for putting into 
a boy’s hands such au author as Virgil, 
accompanied 
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accompanied with a translation? In _ 
former case, it might be alleged, wi 
some appearance of reason, that a boy, 
is discouraged by having to recur to his 
dictionary for every word: bat, when a 
lad enters upon such an author as Virgil, 
he ought to be acquainted with most of 
the common words in the language, and 
have less occasion to refer to his dic- 
tionary. Here then I think it 1s fair to 
infer, that the master is either culpably 
negligent, or ignosant of what he pro- 
fesses to teach. A lad who had been 
some time at a school where classical 
learning was professed to be taught, and 
had gone through several books of 
Virgil, was quite put to a stand when 
required to construe a single line of easy 
Latin: if I had been before surprised at 
what I had heard of his rapid progress, 
you may be sure I was now est more 
surprised at his present incap&city: but 
my wonder ceased, when I found that 
he had read Virgil with a translation; 
and I was convinced that he would not 
run on classic ground, till he had libe- 
rated himself from his /eading-strings. 
Even in learning Greek, I think it 
would be better for boys not to be ac- 
customed to the use of Latin interpre- 
tations, (notwithstanding the pompous 
assurance J once received from one of 
these classical teachers, “ that there is 
no learning Greek without them:”) there 
is, I acknowledge, something to be said 
for them, when we consider how im- 
perfect the common lexicons are; but 
i think it would be better for a lad in 
any difliculty of this kind, to apply for 
explanation to his instructor; who, if 
he were equal to his office, would be 
more likely to direct him aright, by 
pointing out the root and inflexions of 
the word, than the interpretation. I 
think we need not be surprised at the 
practice or extent of what I have en- 
deavoured to expose, when we look at 
the number of boarding-schools that 
have started up of late years: hence we 
may reasonably infer, that many send 
their children to them who have not had 
a good education tliemselyes, and are 
consequently ill qualified to judge of 
their children’s progress, or their teach- 
ers’ abilities: how else are we to account 
for the prospcrous state of some of the 
school-keepimg gentry, who adveriise, 
as taught in their academies, a list of 
items so long and sounding, as to im- 
press the illiterate with wonder and ad- 
miration, whilst the faith of sensible 
persons is siaggered at the vastness of 
their pretensions? 





Improvements in Steam-boats: 
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“OT avail myself of this op nity of 
expressing a wish, that the public will 
encourage the editor of those cheap and: 
useful Latin works, so well adapted for 
schools, that bave been printed at the 
press of A. J. Valpy, to extend his la. 
bors to the publication of similar works 
in the Greek language. L. 8. 


P. S. I was surprised to find an error 
in punctuation in the common editions of 
Virgil, not corrected in the edition pub- 
lished by Valpy. The passage is the fol- 
lowing, from the fourth book of the £neis, 
usually pointed thas :— 


Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta 
Jam sua. 


Here sua by an ungrammatical construc. 
tion, acquires the sense of vesira, as the 
author of the Latin Primer justly observes ; 
whereas vivite is intended to be used in 
the same manner as in the eighth Eclogue, 
Vivite, sylve. It should stand thus :— 
Vivite. Felices quibus est fortuna peracta 
Jam sua. 
— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

MONG the various improvements 

“ now making in the construction 
of steam-boais, the following may be 
suggested. 

Let the steam-engine and fuel be 
placed in a small compact vessel, built 
on purpose to coniain nothing else, ex- 
cept accommodation for two men; and 
let the goods and passengers be placed 
in another vessel, which is to be dragged 
by the steam-boat. The advantages of 
this method are obvious. 

Ist. Danger to the passengers from 
the bursting of the boiler, &c. is pre- 
vented. 

2d. It will remedy the loss and in- 
convenience of the engine shaking the 
vessel; especially if large; from this 
cause, the steam-boats, according to pre- 
sent construction, will not last above 
three years. It will also remedy the dis- 
agreeable heat of the furnace and noise 
of the engine. 

_3d. The engine, &c. at present occu- 
pies the principal or most useful part of 
the vessel, on its removal the vessel can 
take more passengers or goods. 

4th. If the vessel containing the pas- 
sengers or goods, be of the usual or old 
cousiruction, and provided with rigging 
and sails, and finds that she can go 
faster (with a favourable wind) with 
sails than being dragged, let her throw 
off the steam tower or draggers, which 
may follow, and take up the vessel if 
wind aud tide fails, In case of a storm 


’ 
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or a very high sea, the vessel is able to 
stand it, or run into a port, which the 
present steam-boats, from their flimsy 
and open construction, cannot do with- 
eut risk. If they should happen to ship 
a sea, they must either founder, or the 
sea, by extinguishing the fire, will reduce 
the vessel to a helpless log. I may be 
told, that the experiment of steam-boats 
sailing (or rather steaming) on the sea 
has been successfully tried ; it has been 
so under favourable circumstances, but 
I am afraid they would make a poor 
figure ina gale of wind going through 
Portland Race, or some parts of the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

5th. The vessel containing the engine, 
(which we shall call a steam-dragger,) 
acting like a team of horses on the 
water, may be hired out and employed 
in dragging ships or lighters of any size, 
up and down rivers, out of harbours, 
and out of bays, when land-locked. It 
may be objected, that any vessel dragged 
in this manner, will not sail so expedi- 
tiously as if she had the engine on 
board. ‘This may partly be remedied 
by having the engine in the dragger 
of a very strong power; instead of having 
an engine of twenty-four horses power 
in the steam-boat, which is thought to be 
sufficient for the largest (at present in 
use), let the engine in the dragger be of 
thirty or thirty-six horses power: this 
force I humbly conceive is sufficient to 
tow a line-of-battle ship against wind 
or tide, : 

It must be understood, that the ves- 
sel containing the engine, &c. being built 
on purpose, may be sufficiently strong 
to resist the action or working of the 
most powerful engine; and, if this im- 
provement be acted upon, an engine may 
be set afloat of sufficient force to tow a 
fleet all. at the same time; I shall con- 
clude witb a case in point. 


A large ship, heavy laden, and bound- 


for the East Indies, was wind bound, 
about two months ago, in a port in Scot- 
land, and might have been kept there 
for several weeks; but, upou taking the 
assistance of a steam-boat, (which had 
gone to the port by accident with pas- 
sengers,) she was towed expeditiously 
into a situation where she could pro- 
secute her voyage. If she had employ- 
ed boats in the old or usual way for the 
purpose of towing, it would have taken 
a certain number of days; this steam- 
boat, of moderate power, and without 
the smallest exertion of manual labour, 
performed the task in the same number 
MonTHLY Mag. No. 287, 





Improved Steam. Boats.—Lotteries.. Oe 


of hours. Your inserting this in your 
valuable miscellany, will oblige’ your’ 
constant reader. a b. 
N. B. The writer had an opportunity of — 
observing the progress of a well construct.’ 
ed steam-boat. It lasted only two years, 
being shaken to pieces by the engine ia 
the centre. 
Glasgow ; June 28, 1816. 
P=. 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
v is impossible to preserve the mo- 
rals of a people where lotteries 
abound, because they call into action 
the worst passions of human nature; 
they not only excite false hopes, but 
discourage industry, prudence, and yir- 
tue; and exhibit the unfairness of go~ 
vernment, whose utility consists in af- 
fording equal protection to all, at play 
against the simple, with the most un- 
equal chances, As they are the most 
silly that hazard their gains against such 
fearful odds, docs it not behove every 
one to caution and guard them from 
being entrapped by the snares that are 
so impolitically laid in their way: under 
the hopes of getting rich by a dash, the 
last farthing is occasionally at stake. 
Here, then, is a powerful cause of 
suicide, robbery, beggaries, and ript; 
for every thing that tends to fix -iw 
the mind the desire to gain. without 
labour, leads to, the dissolution of civil 
seciety: for the same reason as money. 
gained without labour is expended 
without care, so the sudden possession, 
of these ill-bestowed riches oceasion 
drunkenness, disorder, and indigence. 
Bat this is not all, for the evil is aggra- 
vated by exciting others to pursue the 
same deadly track. The argument, that: 
men are inclined to game, to live hy. 
hazard, is not true; thousands do not da 
so; besides, were it so, would it not be, 
wise to:check so miserable a propensity 
instead of encouraging it: in truth, the 
evils it engenders are impolitic to en- 
courage in any point of view; and, if 
narrowly looked into, would be found, 
in respect to revenue, to be unproduc- 
tive, because the adventurers are sure 
to withdraw a portion of time from their 
ordinary pursuits, exactly equal to the 
hopes it excites in their mind. Thus it 
restrains industry, which, added to the 
money expended for the thing expected 
to bring them the phantom, reduces 
them Jower in the scale of society, and 
they are left with diminished means tg 
expend in the necessaries of life, 3 
L These 
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These reflections occurred to me on 
being presented with the following ac- 
counts of a sale of lottery tickets during 
the last eighteen months: two hun- 
dred and nine tickets, value 372/. 12s. 

roduced in prizes 46/. 4s. 104d., 
Reing nearly one-eighth of the cost. 
There is a saying, that “experience 
makes fools wise.” Never was folly, to 
say the least of it, more compleat than 
this—to lay out 372/. 12s. to gain 
46l. 4s. 104d. If any of these people 
should be entraped agaiv, though the 
next lottery may be said to be more 
inviting than any of the preceding, I 
hope they will never laugh at any of the 
antics of the Hottentots, or the natives 
of the back settlements of America, or 
the heathen gods or wooden devils of 
the Catholics. W. GoopMAN. 

Market-place, Warwick ; 

June 10, 1816. 

IT 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

ROPOSALS have been circulated 

for establishing in the metropolis, 

a day-school, in which an example may 
be set of the application of the improved 
methods of teaching to the higher 
branches of education. 

Those of Dr. Bell, Mr. Lancaster, and 
Mr. Bentham, are specified; and it may 
he supposed, that the equally effective, 
though not equally well puffed, INTERRO- 
GaTive System, will hold a principal 
place in the establishment of such a 
eourse, 

It is presumed that the extraordinary 
expedition, cheapness, and accuracy, 
with which the elements of instruction 
have been conveyed to the children of 
the poor, excite a well-grounded hope, 
that important results will follow the 
application of the new methods to supe- 
rior branches of education. 

It is the plan to erect an octagonal 
building, to serve as a school-room, for 
the largest number (say 600), to which, 
by the new methods, and the principle 

central inspection, combined, the su- 
perintendance of one master can be 
effectually applied, to put in practice 
the most efficacious modes of tuition 
and to adopt a course of instruction 
which shall occupy the space from se- 
ven years of age, or under, to fourteen 
or sixteen, with the acquisition of such 
branches of knowledge as are most sub- 
servient to the ordinary business of life 
and ~ the improvement of the human 
mind. 


A delineation of the course of instruc. 


fAug. 1; - 
tion which is best adapted to the species 
of institution in view, was a difficult, 
but, at the same time, an indispensable, 
preliminary. That service has been 
rendered by the pen of Mr. Bentham, 
and a scheme of instruction, drawn up, 
say the projectors, by that distinguished 
philosopher, for the use of the institu- 
tion, has been printed, under the title of 
“ Chrestomathia.” 

The stages of instruction (in number, 
six) have been arranged entirely upon 
the principle of facility in the order of 
acquirement—precedence being given 
to those particulars for which it was sup- 
posed the mind of the learner would be 
first prepared. 

The first stage is elementary and pre- 
paratory, including reading, writing, 
and the first elements of arithmetic ; 
which, however, may in general be ex- 
pected to be acquired at a preparatory 
school. 

In the second stage, the pupils will re- 
ceive arranged and systematic instruc. 
tion, with regard to the more obvious 
and familiar properties of external ob- 
jects ; under their three great divisions, 
of the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal, kingdoms; the sciences relating 
to which are respectively denominated, 
mineralogy, botany, and zoology. Geo- 
inetrical figures will be rendered fami- 
liar by diagrams and models, and the 
elementary propositions of geometry, 
without the demonstrations, will be 
lodged in the memory; the mind will 
be stored with historical, chronological, 
and geographical facts; and the pupils 
will begin to practise such of the ope- 
rations of the art of drawing as are of 
most importance to common life.* 

In the third stage, the pupils will be in- 
structed in mechanics and chemistry. ‘he 
former will comprehend, as far as it can 
be given without mathematical demon- 
stration, the doctrine of the mechanical 
powers—the lever, the pulley, thewedge, 
ke. ; the equilibrium of fluids; acoustics; 
and optics. The latter will include the 
simple and clementary parts of mineral 
chemistry, vegetable chemistry, animal 
chemistry, and meteorology, or atmos- 
pherical chemistry. Under both, con- 
jointly, are included the branches of 
science called, magnetism, electritity, 





* See the Appendix to Blair’s Universal 
pa or the preface to his Tutor’s 
ey, where a similar course is described 
aud recommended, and has long been 


adopted in several hundred inde 
schools in town and country. si 
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galvanisni, projectiles, &c. And, at 
this stage, will commence the impor- 
tant business of grammatical exercises, 
applied to English, Latin, Greek, French, 
and other languages, in conjunction. 

At the fourth stage will be taught, 
the application of the physical know- 
ledge thus acquired to the useful arts: 
the arts, for example, of husbandry and 
gardening, of manufacturing in its most 
general departments, of mining, of do- 
mestic economy, &c. : 

The branch of instruction, commenced 
at the fifth stage, relates to that most im- 
portant subject, the economy of health, 
including the articles of knowledge 
which are of the greatest impertance in 
qualifying a man to avoid the causes of 
disease, and, as far as possible, to ob- 
viate their effects, both in the human 
body and in the different species of ani- 
mals useful to man. 

The sixth stage ascends to the higher 
branches ef reasoning applicable to phy- 
sical objects, viz. arithmetic in its more 
difficult operations; algebra; geome- 
try, with the demonstrations; and the 
two branches of astronomy. ‘The more 
general principles and relations of arts 
and manufactures will here be explain- 
ed. Book-keeping, both commercial 
and general, or the art of recordation at 
large, will now be taught; and lastly, 
note-taking, or the art of writing down 
the substance of a discourse, practised 
in the case of recapitulatory lectures, 
delivered on any of the subjects which 
enter into this scheme of instruction. 

History ; biography ; geometry, with 
its practical branches — mensuration, 
surveying, navigation, &c. ; graphic imi- 
tation; grammatical exercises, inclu- 
ding, in an eminent degree, the correct 
use of the English tongue, with lan- 
guage-learning in general, will be regu- 
larly continued, from the time when they 
were commenced, through all the inter- 
vening stages, to the end. 

It is computed that the sum of 5,0001. 
will be amply sufficient to erect and fur- 
nish the school with all its appurte- 
nances, and to defray its expences for 
one year. 

The annual expenditure, according to 
these terms, will stand as follows :— 

Interest on 5,0001. at 5 per cent £250 

One master . . - 200 

Three ushers . . 


Rent and taxes . 
Coals,&e. 2. . 


Cleauing the sehool, &c, 


New School for liberal Education. 


27 
It is proposed, that each scholar 
pay for his education the sum of sh on. 


per annum. Upon the estimate that 
only 400 scholars shall attend, the in- 
come will be as follows :— 
400 scholars . 51,58. . «. .« £2100 
Annual expenses as above £810 
il. more to the master on 

vOOscholars . .. . 300 
7s. 6d. more for three — 

ushers . - . + . * 75——1085 
1st calculation, Anuual surplus . £1015 


eer 


If 500 scholars . . . « . 6 « 2696 

il. more ta the master ‘on . 
300 scholars. . . . . 300 

7s. 6d. more for three ushers 113 

Annual expenses. . . . 810——1993 


2d calculation. Annual surplus . £1403 
’ 

The pecuniary and other management 
of the school, will, it has been supposed, 
be most advantageously conducted by a 
combination of the follewing descriptions 
of persons :-— 3 

Public men, whose names, universally 
known, will afford to the public security 
for the faithful application of the funds : 

Men of science and literature, ‘ac- 
quainted with the field of instruction: 

Men of the principal diversities of re- 
ligious belief, for the satisfaction, in that 
respect, of parents of all religious deno- 
minations : | 

Men of business and activity, on whom 
the burthen of detail may rest : . 

Tradesmen, as representatives of the 
parents, from whom the principal por- 
tion of the scholars may be expected to 
proceed. 

The following are the names of the 
persons who, upon the conditions herein 
described, have agreed to accept the 
charge of erecting and managing the 





school :— 
The Duke of Sussex | Henry Brougham 
Sir John Swvin- esq, MP. nit 
burne, bart. Jos. Hume, esq. 
Sir Samuel Romil- | John Herbert Koe 
ly, MP. - esq. ‘ 
Sir James Mackin- | James Miil, esq. 
tosh, M.P. Mr. Francis Phice, 
The Hon. H. Grey | D. Ricardo, esq. 
Bennet, M.P. E. Wake esq. 
Mr. Wm. Allen, | Josiah Wedgwood, 
Mr. S. Brooks, esq. 


The managers have appointed Mr, 
Francis Place secretary, and Mr. Wm. 


‘Allen treasurer, to the Institution — 


Subscriptions received by any of the 


‘managers must be paid forthwith to the 
treasurer 


£2 
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treasurer, Mr. Allen, or to his account, 
at Messrs. Hoare’s, bankers, Flect- 
street. 

The great object proposed to be ac- 
complished by this example is, to shew 
that the erecting and conducting of 
schools of similar perfections may be 
rendered a source of reasonable gain— 
thus securing the propagation of them 
on the best of all foundations, the inte- 
rest of those who may undertake them, 


ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

i your last Magazine you gave a 
.@ very gloomy, but a very true, return 
of our finances ; yet I think it would he 
still better to consider what must be the 
result? Want of foresight has brought 
us to where we are, and want of fore- 
sight may soon take us to a situation 
from which we never can extricate our- 
selves. 

I, for my part, cannot conceive the 
great apparent ignorance or indifference 
of all parties, with regard to what is 
evidently awaiting us. 

Ministers said “'They must have the 
Income Tax, and they would stand or 
fall by the measure.” ‘They lost it, and 
they continued in place; what can they 
expect but disgrace and failure? 

{)pposition made a bold and manly 
stand to refuse the Income Tax; but 
by that Act they were bound to withstand 
a lavish expenditure that required the 
Income Tax. What can they expect 
but bankruptcy? They have sanctioned 
an expenditure of 28 millions a year, 
when the free revenue at best is not 
more than one-third of that sum! What 
do I say? The free revenue? Sir, it is 
more than probable, I believe it is cer- 
tain, that the taxes will so fall off as to 
Jeave no free revenue at all. 

{n round numbers, and to be distinct 
and intelligible, I state the matter as 
follows, for accuracy is not necessary 
when the evil is so great. 


Ordinary revenue £42,000 
. . . . . 00 
— of war taxescontinned = ‘ 
eth * ,. . . 





esta 8,000,000 
-_ revenue this year arising 

rom fixed taxes , -, 0.0 
Interest of funded sae 
and unfunded 

debt . . . 30,000,000 
Binking Fund , 12,000,000 

_ 42,000,000 





F res 
fee revenue ., . 8,000,000 





[Ang. 1, 
Last year the total income of the nay 


tion was at least 300,000,000/. as under; 
Expended by government in ' 


1815 . + + + « « + £119,000,01 
Rent ofland . . . «+ + «+ 40,000,000 
Income of farmers, one-half 

more thanrent . . + + 60,000,000 
Men in trade, professions, ar- 

tists, labourers, &c. equal 

to farmerand landlord . 100,000,000 





Total individual revenue 319,000,006 
Now, as this produced of standing 
taxes fifty millions, or about one-sixth, 
say 3s. 8d. in the pound, let us see 
what may be expected this year :— 
Expended by government in 
1816... . « « « £70,000,000 
Land rents, some reduced, 
others in arrear, one-third . 
Farmers’ incomes,reduced two- 
GS « co 0* 0 0-8 
Trade, professions, &c. reduced 
onefifih . . » « e 


27,000,000 
20,000,000 


80,000,000 





Say . + 190,000,000 

Thus, reckoning very moderately for 
the defalcations of rent, trade, &c. sup- 
posing the complaints made to be true, 
the income of the contributors will be 
reduced to less than two-thirds of what 
it was last year; but, to give every -ad- 
vantage to the other side of the question, 
let us suppose it only two-thirds, then 
the revenue would be reduced from fifty 
millions to thirty-four millions ; but, sup- 
posing it only to fall off one-fifth instead 
of one-third, we shall have but forty mil- 
lions, which is not quite equal to the in- 
terest of the debt and the Sinking Fund. 
The Income Tax renewed, and a far- 
ther appropriation of the Sinking Fund 
to the necessities of the year, may be 
resources to a certain amount, and eco- 
nomy may, and probably from necessity 
will, be the means used for covering the 
deficit ; and let us see how it will be 
then— mE } 
The Sinking Fund is twelve 
millions ; if one-half is taken, 
that willbe. . . . . « 6,000,000 
A modified Income Tax . . 8,000,000 
Economy to be practised . . 4,000,000 








18,000,000 
Revenue of 1817 , . 40,000,000 
58,000,000 
Expenditure « « «+ 70,000,000 





Deficit still 


12,000,000 


Twelve millions will still be wanting, 
even after encroaching on the Sinking 
greatly injure public cre- 

, und renewing ihe Property ‘Tax, so 
A. ae 


Fund, so as to 


di 
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as to displease the whole nation ; that is 
to say, after using the whole resources in 
our power, the deficit will still be enor- 
mous. 

I do not think that the basis of this 
ealculation will be objected to; I only 
take the rate of taxation at 3s. 8d. in 
the pound, a sum not nearly so great as 
is generally supposed. And, as to the 
diminution of the incomes of individuals, 
1 think I have underrated it, if the ge- 
neral complaints are near the truth. 

It will be answered to all this, that 
twenty years ago the ruin of the siate, 
through excess of debt, was anticipated 
the same as now, and that in reality 


those are only the gloomy predictions of 


the discontented. 

I admit, that for many years the alarm 
on account of the national debt was 
much greater than was warranted, and 
that the power of the nation to bear 
taxation has greatly exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine calcu- 
jators; but, unfortunately, those serve 
only to prove the more completely our 
present danger. 

The premature alarm has been in 
this case, as it always is, succeeded by 
incredulity ; the incredulity as to danger 
gives a confidence, that nothing but the 
real arrival of danger will destroy; and, 
as for the capacity of the nation to sus- 
tain burthens far beyond what was ima- 
gined, that arose from two causes, now 
ceasing to exist—the increase of riches 
and the diminution of the value of 
moncy. 

In 1792 all our taxes amounted to 
16,600,000; in 1815 to 66,000,000, or, 
as near as possible, to four times as 
much; but, during that period, the value 
of money had diminished at least one 
half; and, in the latter year, government 
expended 120,000,000; when, in the 


former, it only expended 16,600,000, - 


being something more than 100 millions 
of excess; and the rate of taxation at 
os. 8d. in the pound, would make those 
who received this excess contribute 
17 millions: so that, though the amount 
of taxes has quadrupled, the rate of 
taxation to individuals was not even 
doubled as things stood last year; but 
now, that money is coming back to its 
jormer value, and the expenditure of 
Sovernament is reduced 50 millions, the 
pressure will be felt in a most severe 
manner, 

There is no analogy, no comparison, 
between this and any former period. 
We never before had peace without 
Qcing able to make qur resources mect 
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our expences ; and we ought not to be 
supine or incredulous on account of the 
false terrors of former calculators. The 
proofs of our inability to square our 
expenditure with our income, consist 
now of physical facts. Formerly, opi- 
nions were formed and were the ground 
of apprehension ; and, therefore, we are 
not, in judging of our present situation, 
to pay any attention to what have been 
the mistakes at any former period. 
W. PLayrair. 

P.S. It is evident that taxation will 
not fall off in the same proportion with in- 
dividual income, because reduction falls 
chiefly on luxuries, and taxes fall chiefly 
on necessaries. Salt, shoes, seap, and most 
exciseable articles, are the last to feel re- 
trenchment. For this reason I have made 
great reduction of the proportion. The 
reduction is, however, certain, though it 
can only be guessed at; I should think, out 
of 45 millions, the deficiency will be from 
7 to 10, leaving about 37,000,000 per 
manent revenue. 

ee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

HE various philological papers 

which have recently appeared in 
your valuable publication, aflorded me 
great pleasure, as viewing this kind of 
investigation to be, at length, advancing 
towards a regular system, worthy of 
maintaining a rank among other esta- 
blished sciences. 

From my peculiar pursuits, and having 
the ancient language of Britain for my 
mother tongue, I have ascertained some 
important facts, connected with this, to 
me interesting, subject, upon which it 
was ny intention to form an extensive 
work; but obstacles to the acquirement 
of the necessary materials, for the pur- 
pose of rendering it so complete as I 
wished it to be, have caused a delay of 
such-length of years, that I now look 
upon the task as impracticable. How- 
ever, being reluctant that the know- 
ledge of those facts, with their intrinsic 
characteristics should be entirely lost, 
and presuming that they might afford 
useful hints for the further illustration 
of language; with your permission, Mr, 
Editor, 1 shall bere offer to the notice 
of your readers a gencral outline, or the 
conclusions to be drawn from them ; 
intending, also, at convenient intervals, 
to produce examples and explanations 
of the most prominent parts of a system, 
to which, in my mind, they give a beau- 
tiful and consistent form. 

1. Mankind had an original language, 
which underwent a confusion, either 

v ie ee suddenly 
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suddenly or progressively ; and that, at 
a period, beyond the scope of all history, 
excepting what Is recorded in the Bible 
to have occurred at Babel. 

9, All subsequent languages are 
formed out of the materials, or ruins, of 
the original one, as can be demonstrated 
by tracing those ruins in their con- 
straction. 

3. There are some ancient languages, 
which, by not having undergone any 
very violent revolutions, are formed of 
more entire masses, as it were, of those 
ruins, than others; so that, by combining 
torether the masses so found in their 
structure, the leading characteristics of 
the venerable original may be traced 
out: but those languages, of more mo- 
dern date, which have arisen out of the 
sutermixture of nations, or which have 
been polished, as it is called, are so 
irregular, and their basis so defaced, 
that their affinity to their parent could 
searcely be identified without the aid 
of the former, which have escaped such 
accidents. 

4. By the data already mentioned, 
{hat first language of mankind can be 
demonstrated to have been more sys- 
tematic, copious, and expressive, than 
all others, formed out of its ruins; and 
even far superior to any thing hypothe- 
tically conceived by plilosophers to be 
the perfection of speech. 

5. It had for its basis all the radical 
and simple sounds, or articulations, 
within the compass of the human voice, 


‘amounting to the number of nearly 


three hundred; which being the signs of 
so many simple, abstract ideas, they 
formed a scale, probably as perfect in its 
application as that of music; out of 
which arose all the possible combina- 
iious necessary for representing every 
idea, whether simple or complex. 

6. Radical and simple sounds are 
such elementary words, as consist of one 
or two vowels, or of a vowel joined to 
one consonant; as for example, a, aw, 
ab, al, en, ci, da, fo, ma, ty, to, and the 
like. 

7. So long as the primitive lanenage 
existed ina perfect state, every articn- 
lation of the human voice was signifi- 
cant of some meaning or idea therein 
equally determined as anv note in the 
musical scale; so that no sound could 
have been uttered, without conveying 
an idea thereby; and a combination of 
any number of sounds gave so m 


any 
ideas, in the like state y 


ot combination. 


To illustrate this, the word ex-com-mu- 
mi-ca-ti-on may suflice, which ought, 
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agreeably to the foregoing principle, te 
impress on the mind seven simple ideas 
combined; whereas it gives us only ene 
idea; and its seven component parts 
separately mean nothing. | 

8. In that perfect state, also, the oris 
ginal language could be represented by 
those symbols, termed hieroglyphics, so 
as to be read with equal facility as the 
symbols of numbers; because that, as 
every elementary sound was significant 
of a simple and abstract idea, it also 
became the namé of the thing, which 
obviously had its predominant charac- 
teristic described thereby. Thus the 
word to, meaning, abstractedly, what is 
out, over, exterior, or covering, would 
be, and is, the appropriate name fora 
roof, and its aggregate plural form of ty 
would mean a hovse: and it is a curious 
circumstance, that the form of its ori- 
ginal symbol, aud also its name, are 
even preserved by our alphabet writing, 
in the letter T, however it may be mo- 
dified. 

9. In some of the ancient languages, 
already alluded to, there are preserved, 
conjointly, about one-half of all the ele- 
mentary sounds, significant of the like 
number of abstract ideas. 

The Arabic has 100 as nouns, and 48 
as prepositions, Kc. , 

The Persian has 81 as nouns, and 41 
as prepositions, &c. 

The Welsh has 78 as nouns, and 135 
as prepositions, &c. 

The Hebrew has 35 as nouns, and 30 
as prepositions, &c. 

With respect to the Arabic, Persian, 
and Hebrew, I am aware of drawing 
results from imperfect premises; that is, 
merely from lexicons; but, were I as- 
sisted by individuals, who had those 
languages for their mother tongues, and 
had made similar researches therein, 
with what I have done with respect to 
the Welsh, and no one else would be 
competent, } am of opinion, that cousi- 
derable additions could thus be made, 
so as to render my system more perfect. 

10. None of the modern languages 
preserve those elementary sounds, with 
their abstract significations, or signs of 
ideas, in the strict form before alluded 
to; and, indeed, in any state, they have 
preserved only a very few of them, as 
may be seen in the subjoined table; and 
that, merely, as absolute names of things, 
Without any clue being afforded to find 
the reason for their being so applied. 
Nevertheless, by examining the con- 
struction of these languages, we clearly 
discover that such elements, as before 


described, 
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Wescribed, contribute largely, if not al- 
together, to the structure of all of them, 

The English has 7 as nouns, and 31 
as prepositions, &c, 

Te French has 6 as nouns, and 33 as 
prepositions, &c. 

The Latin has 5 as nouns, and 40 as 
prepositions, kc. 

‘The German has 4 as nouns, and 21 
as prepositions, &c. | 

11. The Hebrew has 33 of its ele- 
ments, out of the whole number of 65, 
which agree in identity of sound, signi- 
fication, and functions, with those in the 
Welsh; the Arabic has 63, and the Per- 
sian has 61, which, in like manuer, 
agree with similar elements in the Welsh: 
and this is the most important of the 
facts by which the foregoing inferences 
are to be proved, as it clearly demon- 
strates those languages to have had a 
common origin. Lest the reader should 
not see the bearing of these points, as 
intended, it may be necessary to exem- 
plify it by one or two instances. Aw, 
in Welsh, implies, abstractedly, what is 
endued with motion, a flow, a fluid ; and 
then, as the name of what most obvi- 
ously possesses this principle, it signifies 
water; and it means the same thing in 
Persian, and in the ancient German ; so 
we find it also in the French, in the word 
eau, though disguised under different 
symbols, Hén is a compound of two 
elements, and, in Welsh, signifies ab- 
stractedly, accumulated, as to betng, ener- 
gy, or intellect; and, in its common accep- 
tation, it means old, or ancient; and it 
is of the same import in the Armenian, 
the Burman, and the Sanserit ; and, in 
the Latin and the Irish, the same word 
is found joined to a prefix of very ex- 
tensive use, represented in these tongues 
by the symbol s, and is the parent of a 
multitude of derivatives. 

12. By having a thorough knowledge 
of those elementary sounds, we possess 
the keys, by which the hitherto hidden 
arcana of languages may be opencd; 
even those that have undergone every 
kind of commixion, such as the J’rench 
and the English, their intricacies may 
be, in a great measure, unfolded, though 
impenetrable by any other known 
means; and most of the mythological 
#nigmas, veiled in the fables of the 
Greeks, Romans, and other nations, 
“ also be thus rationally explained. 

he foregoing twelve heads are given 
a2 an outline of the system, which, at 
suture opportunities, I intend to illus- 
irate, by ditalling and exemplifying its 
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different parts, if you, Mr. Editor, should 

not consider your pages wanted for 

more interesting objects. 
July 1, 1816. 


—<—_ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

| THINK it right to acquaint you 

with a few errors in the statement 
1 have met with in your Magaziue of 
last month, respecting the late Dr. 
Young,—having been born within a mile 
of Welwyn, and never having resided 
more than five miles distant from that 
place, and my father was acquainted 
with the Doctor. 

Question.—Did he keep much com- 
pany. 

Answer.—He was acquainted with 
the Heyshams, of Stagenhoe; and not 
Ishams, of Stagsden ;—Dr. Yarborough, 
of Jewin; not of Digsall ;—Dr. Smith, 
of Datchworth, was never esteemed a 
very rich man, for this good reason—he 
never was a rich man. 

The square pedestal was erected by 
the present rector of Welwyn, the Rev. 
Samuel Johns Knight. | 

The legacy for building a new parson- 
age-house was not left by Dr. Smith, 
but by Dr. Ralph Freeman, then rector 
of Ayott St, Peters, and who lived the 
latter part of his life on his large estate 
at Hammels, having given the living 
of Ayott St. Peters tothe Rev. Charles 
Chauncy, his relation. 

Dr. Young had a sumimer-house and 
bathing-house in his garden, haviug 
some lines from Horace written on the 
outside, which is but just now pulled 
down. Likewise the charity-school he 
founded in the year 1760, at the north- 
end of the church-yard, for the educa- 
tion of sixteen poor boys, of the parish 
of Welwyn, and endowed it with 15001. 
-South-sea stock, to afford a salary of 20/, 
per annum tou a master for ever, and to 
clothe the sixteen boys in blue uniform. 

This stock was to have been sold out 
as soon as possible, and lands purchased 
with the money; but at present it has 
not been done, to the great loss of the 
charity, and much inconvenience and’ 
trouble to the present trustees, 3 

The sum of 10s. is also allowed yearly 
to the rector of Welwyn, for a charity- 
sermon for the good of the school, and 
30s. for an annual dinner to entertain 
the trustees at their general meeting, » 

Also, an altar-piece, put up in the 
church, worked.on crimson velvet, by 
Lady Betty Young, sister to the Eart 
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of Litchfield, and the wife of Dr. Young, 
with a table-cloth and cushions to 
match, and a gold cup and plate given 
at the same time. VERITAS. 
July 2, 1816. 
RT 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
PARISIAN ANECDOTES of 1815—16. 


ALMIGHTY LOVE. 

UCH was the aversion of the royal- 
Ne ists in 1815 to the violet, that all 
those who dared to wear it were arrested 
and imprisoned, as the friends of Napo- 
leon. Mademoiselle Mars, the first co- 
mic actress in France, has never con- 
cealed her predilection for Napoleon le 
Grand; and not only displays, in her 
sumptuous apartments, his bust, his 
portrait, but also in every bouquet the 
obnoxious violet. The Minister of Po- 
lice, M. de C——, falling passionately 
in love with her, paid her a visit at her 
own house; and, though his eyes met 
every where the insignia of the ex-em- 
peror, to testify his displeasure was un- 
possible, but he thought it would be 
gousidered singular if he did not allude 
to it in some way; he said, “ Ah! how 
sweet it must be, madam, to repose on a 
bed of violets.” ‘* Monsicur,” Mademoi- 
selle Mars instantly replied, “the time is 
not come that is prophesied of in. Scrip- 
ture ;“when the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together, and the lily and vio- 
let mingle their sweets.” “Oh yes, (he 
exclaimed, imprinting a burning kiss 
upon lier hand,) it is arrived ; it must, it 
shall, be so.” “Agreed,” said Mad, 
Mars, instantly taking a violet from the 
bouquet, and sticking it in the same but- 
ton-hole to which was attached the Or- 
der of the Lily. Gallantry would not 
permit him to remove it, and therefore 
he wore it the whole evening. Such is 
the force of mighty love! 

SNUFF OF THE GRAND DIGNITARIES, 

Napoleon is a great snuff-taker, and 
the manufacture of tobacco and snuff 
has been always in the hands of govern- 
ment, for a period long anterior te the 
revolution, As the Emperor was a great 
epicure in the article of suuff, various 
attempts were made to hit his taste, and 
they at length succeeded; he gave the 
mixture the name of, 7ebac des erands 
dignituires ; and it was prohibited to sell 
it to any person without especial licence 
from government, and then only in quan- 
lities not less than twenty pounds. 
What should we think in Encland of 
such a regulation? “ 





ABOLITION OF TITLES, : 

The gardeners, to keep pace with thé 
other bodies of the state in the abolition 
of all titles during the revolution; 
changed the names of their fruits ; as, for 
example, Prune de Monsieur (our Or- 
leans plum), they called, Prune du Ci- 
toyen; and the Prune de la Reine Claude 
was denominated, Prune de la Citoyenne 
Claude. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ENGLISH. 

The editor of a work called, “the Pa- 
norama de l’Angleterre,” who styles him- 
self Professor of English, has made a 
wonderful discovery of mice, six feet 
high, adorned with antlers, and whose 
speed outstripped the wind! In trans~ 
lating a description of the Moose Deer, 
he had recourse to his dictionary ; and, 
not finding Moose, but Mouse, he very 
readily concluded the word Moose to be 
wrongly printed for Mouse ( Sourts ); and, 
as these Souris were described to be six 
fect high, he very properly translated 
Moose Deer, by Grands Souris! 

The same learned translator has very: 
justly been excessively severe on the 
shameless indecency of the editors of 
the English newspapers, who blush not, 
he says, publicly to print the most ob- 
scene expressions. As, for instance, 
they call an action for adultery an action 
for Crim. Con.; and what, he wisely ex- 
claims, can more effectually mark the 
dreadful depravity of English manners, 
than print in a public journal a word 
which no woman can read without. 
blushing, the obscene expression Crim, 
Con. ! t 

MAGNANIMITY OF THE EMPEROR NA- 
POLEON. 

On the arrival of the Emperor from . 
Elba, M.Vournicr, prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Isere, issued at Grenoble 
several proclamations, to excite the in- 
habitants to repel “ the adventurer, the 
rebel, who had disembarked anew om 
the coast of Frejus.” The advance of 
the emperor compelled Fournier to fly, 
and he took refuge at Lyons. On Na- 
poleon being informed of the fact at 
Lyons, he sent for M. Fournier. “M. 
Fournier (said he), the first time ‘the ad- 
venturer’ Janded on these shores it was 
to dethrone anarchy, ‘and this time he 
has landed only to dethrone despotism 9 
aud he beholds with pleasure the 
learned and enlightened M. Fournier, 
M ho accompanied General Bonaparte 
tlle Han feels that he cannot 
eeni an thee imself for the proclama- 

prefect of the Iserc, or bet- 
ter 
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ter testify his affection for the Lyomese, 
than in calling to perform the functions 
of the prefect of the Rhone, the worthy 
and virtuous magistrate whom he had 
never ceased to remember with esteem.” 
LA TOUR D’AUVERGENE. 

This hero, called, by way of proud 

distinction, “The first grenadier of 


France,” was covered with wounds, but | 


never would go into an hospital, ‘ which 
(he said) should only receive those who 
had lost a limb.” His company fre- 
quently lost half, and sometimes three- 
fourths, of its number in one engage- 
ment, but the next day it was sure to be 
completed to its full complement ; for 
such was the reputation that it had ac- 
quired, that for every vacancy after an 
engagement, at least ten soldiers volun- 
tecred to fill it, and several who were 
rcfused admittance shot themselves from 
disappointment. In consequence, the 
company was allowed to be 180 strong ; 
and, during the time La ‘Tour D’Au- 
vergne commanded it, it lost 2,480 killed 
in battle. 

BONAPARTE’S RETURN FROM EGYPT 
has been cried out against as an act 
of cowardly desertion. The archives, 
found since the return of the Bour- 
bons, discover that the expedition to 
‘ Egypt .was only planned by the direc- 
tory to get rid of Bonaparte, who had 
become too formidable. He was tot 
aware of it, but his friends communi- 
cated the fact to him after his depar- 
ture; and the nation were prepared to 
expect his return several months before 
he arrived, by paragraphs in the journals, 
and papers cried in the street, stating 
that be had landed in Italy, &c. &e. 
The whole was, therefore, only a strug- 
gle for the ascendancy between the di- 
rectory and the general, who, in appear- 
ing to obey, actually outwitted them. 

THE CLIMATE UNDER QUARANTINE. 

The present season in Paris has been 
very unsettled weather, and the climate, 
in tact, perfectly English. Asking a re- 
spectable old lady what she thought was 
the reason of it, she replied, she thought 
it was owing to the vast influx of Eng- 
lish, who had undoubtedly brought the 
climate with them into France, and 
ought to be put under quarantine ! 

THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

Why is there no more said about the 
Duke of Orleans in France than if he 
really did not exist? And why, when 
the engravers his head with the 
rest of the royal faniily; they were 
obliged to take it out? And why is the 
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cently engraved in Paris, prohibited 
from being published ? 
THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

In the commencement of the revole- 
tion, when it was only recognized by 
America andthe republic of Geneva, 
the committee of Public Safety thought 
of creating a Minister for l’oreign Af- 
fairs, and selected the celebrated Scipio 
count du Roure for the ministi?— 
“What (said the count) do we want 
with a minister for foreign affairs? With 
whom have we to negotiate? With the 
powers of the north, and at the point of 
the sword! Instead of a minister send 
a legation of 300,000 men to Austria, 
300,000 to Prussia, and to every hostile 
power in proportion to its dignity. Let 
these legations negotiate for us, and I 
will answer for the result.” The count’s 
suggestion was adepted with acclama- 
tions, and the instant the object was 
known, a million volunteers offered their 
services in the space of a fortnight. 

JURIES. 

In the commencement of the revo- 
lution, the civil and political instita- 
tions of England fixed the attention of 
France ; amongst otliers, the jury, by 
which they simply understand the un- 
biased decision of twelve men, sworn to 
declare the truth. Every thing was 
now decided by 4 jury :—was a rostrum 
proposed, a jury pronounced on its 
merits ;—Was a statue to be erected, & 
jury prescribed the conditions. Juries 
sat on all cases, civil, criminal, political, 
and philosophical ; but their verdict was 
decided by thajorities which varied ac 
cording to the cases, and sometiimt* ae- 
cording to the special determination of 
the court; but, after all, the duties of 
jurors are ill understood in France, 
The Act of Accusation, which answers 


- to- our indictment, is merely a partial 


ground of the process; it may he totally 
abandoned, and fresh charges opened 
for the first time in court; the prisoné? 
never knows the extent of flic ech 
till the moment they aré made on his 
trial, and these charges may be made 
by letter from persons absent, hot 
sworn; héarsay evidence, too, is 9d 
mitted; and, to crown the injustice, the 
witnesses are examined if abseneé 
of the prisoner, and he is then submitted 
to interrogatories resulting from these 
ex-parte examinations, in order that hé 
May criminate himself: when the wholé. 
is concluded, the jury is directed to find 
on every distinct point of accusation. 
vr ee Gud 
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$4 Rule for walking in crowded Streets. 


And this the French were taught to 
believe was Knglish law, till Sir Richard 
Piillips’s admirable work on Juries 
found its way to France. It Is now 
translating by one of the most celebrated 
French lawyers, who is a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies; and we may ex- 
pect, in the course of the next session, 
that this palladium of our rights, the 
trial by jury, will be properly known 
and acted upon in France also. 
—a— 
To the Evlitor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N these times of almost licenced im- 
morality, it has become a crime in 
jtself to animadvert with due severity 
on avy measures that, however at vari- 
ance with the strict rules of honour and 
integrity, are connected with the acqui- 
sition of wealth; and a host of hireling 
scriblers are ever at the command of 
their employers to deal out their artful 
and plausible invectives against any 
well meant endeavours to put the un- 
wary on their guard, Something too 
much of this kind of argument, if it 
deserve such a term, seems, of late, to 
have occupied the pages of your valu- 
able Miscellany, in attempts to palliate 
the conduct of bankrupt bankers, gam- 
bling farmers, and extortionate land- 
lords; to whom, in connexion with some 
other circumstances, that it is not ne- 
cessary, or even prudent, to enlarge on, 
the country is almost exclusively in- 
debted for the very awful and uncertain 
predicament in which it is placed. The 
manly castigation that your truly honest 
and excellent correspondent, Mr. Pren- 
deryast, had infiicted on one of the above 
elasses, has excited some ill-timed re- 
marks on the part of one of your cor- 
respondents, who might, indeed, have 
contented himself with distinguishing 
the bankers of real honour, of tried and 
established integrity, and of solid pro- 
perty, as all persons should be to whom 
money is entrusted for safe custody, from 
the jobbers of land and commercial spe- 
eulators with other men’s property; who 
have, of late years, been enabled to mo- 
nopouze estates, and contributed, among 
other causes, to advance land to an 
oppresgive and unnatural value. The 
facilities, likewise, by means of these 
notes, a mode of coining money by in- 
dividuals that no legislature should 
tolerate where it can be prevented 
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pose of making good the payment of 
increased and excessive rents to the 
owners of the soil; and which, other. . 
wise, could not have been maintained 
to the consequent and enormous ang. 
mentation of national evils, influenci 
the price of labour, and eventually de. 
teriorating commerce of every kind, 
both at home and abroad. Had the 
people acted with due wisdom, and 
netrated the motives and the conse- 
quence of these measures, they wonld, 
probably, have adopted the remedy that. 
was actually in their own hands, and 
which no Corn-Bills, or other attempta 
to support enormous rents, could have 
prevented ; and this was to have stopped 
the circulation of the unreal money of 
these speculating banks, by refusing it in 
payment. Unfortunately, the conduct 
and continuation of the late unhappy 
and truly afflicting war, were involved 
in these matters. The cyes of all begin 
now to be opened, but the mischief is 
accomplished. 


July 10, 1816. U. Be 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin& 


N my arrival in this great town, 
after an absence of several years, 


I was surprised, and somewhat con- 
cerned, to observe that, an old and useful 
rule, or rather tacit convention, among 
pedestrians in the strects, has almost bes 
come obsolete, and at a time when ite 
observance, from the increased popu 
lation, has become the more necessary. 
I mean that of taking the right hand 
side of the path, or foot-way, in the 


same manner as the drivers of carriages 
take the left of the road. 


There seems to be some reason for 


the custom in both cases. In that of 
the person on foot, it leaves his right’ 
arm, carrying his stick, umbrella, &e. 
at full liberty, without incommoding 
himself or the person he meets: in that 
of a carriage, the driver has the reins 
in his left hand, which is thereby kept 
free, and, the whip being in his right, it 
IS Casier In passing another carriage to 
aid the off horse with the lash, and thus 
be sure of clearing the hind wheels; 
but the practice has, probably, ori+ 
ginated with the drivers of carts and 
waggons who are on foot, to the left or - 
near side of their horses, and could not 


pass another vehicle on the contrary side 
without personal danger. 


From ‘Temple-bar, indeed, and in 


some of the narrow parts of the Strand, 
as far as Cornhill, the majority of the 


passengers, 


- se cca Sete eee bee Gee. 
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passengers, each way, still seem com- 
pelled to keep the right side of the 

ath; even there, you frequently see 
enaien and children creeping close to 
the shopsand obstructing the file: butin 
the western part of the town, Piccadilly, 
Bond-street, and Oxford-street, though 
often crowded, the multitude seem so 
entirely ignorant of the existence of any 
such rule, that you are under the neces- 


Cornucépia. 
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sity, in walking, of keeping constant 
watch to avoid being jostled, and of 
making a zig-zag cruise from one end 
of the street to the other, If you think 
these remarks are likely to be attended 
to, and induce the walkers of the metro-. 
polis to the observance of a rule so evi+ 
dently condusive to their own conve- 


nience, pray insert them in your next 
Number, 








CORNUCOPIA. 


—— ° 

Under this superscription it is intended to scatter detuched flowers and fruits of literature, 
similar to those deposited in the first forty volumes of the Monthly Magazine, with the 
title Port-fulio.—Ovid tells us, in his Fusti, that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke 
off one horn against a tree ; that his nurse Amalthea picked tt up, wreathed it with gar- 
lands, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to young Jove, wha made it 


his favourite play-thing. 


When he was grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 


heavens, he remembered his horn of sweetmeats, made a constellation in memory of it, and 


promoted Amalthea to be the goddess of plenty, or fortune, whose symbol it became, 


This 


horn is called CORNUCOPIA, and is feigned by the mythologists incessantly to shed a va- 


riety of goud things. 


—aa 


NEPHELOLOGY. 

HE classers of clouds adopt three 

‘ main divisions. Some vapours, 
they observe, float in a solvent atmos- 
phere, and tend to disappear. These 
are called cirrous clouds, from the hair- 
like pointed form of their extremities. 
Some vapours float in a saturated atmos- 
phere, aud tend to preserve their volume. 
These are called cumulous clouds, from 
the enduring heaps they form; they ex- 
hibit circular contours. Other vapours 
float in an atmosphere overcharged with 
moisture, and tend to precipitation. 
These are called stratous clouds, from 
their sinking quashed appearance. 
' The cirrous clouds have a bristly, the 
eumulous a fleecy, look ; tle stratous 
have a likeness to combed wool. . The 
cirrous affect a straw colour, the stra- 


tous a gray, and the cumulous a garish 


mixture of both hues, 

It sometimes happens that clouds 
are floating between two currents of air, 
or layers of atmosphere, of unequal tem- 
perature, and solvent power. In this 
case, the upper surface of a cloud may 
tend to solution, and to a cirrous ap- 
pearance ; while the under surface tends 
to precipitation, and to a stratous ap- 
pearance. Such clouds are aptly called 
eirro-stratous. But the reverse may be 
true; the upper surface may tend to 
precipitation, and the lower to solution. 
And here the received nomenclature is 
deficient; such clouds should be called 
strato-eirreus: the first half of the com- 


pound epithet describing the state of 
the upper surface. . 
SUPERFICIALITY OF ADDISON. 
The example of Quadratus, observes. 
Mr. Gibbon, may give us an idea of the. 
blind, or, perhaps, artful credulity, with 


-which Mr. Addison composed his ad- 


mired little treatise .of the Christian 
religion. He describes this apologist 
as a famous philosopher, a convert, and @ 
martyr. See Addison’s works, vol. iii. 
p. 290. ' 

Dr. Cave (Hist. Lit. p. 32,) was not 
half so well acquainted with him. Ido 
not find the least trace of his conversion., 
His martyrdom is founded only on the 
modern martyrology of the Grecks, 
There is no other proof of his philosophy’ 
than his being an Athenian. 

Mr. Addison boldly asserts, (p. 301,) 
that there never was a single martyr 
among the primitive heretics, and even 
draws inferences from this assumed fact, 
in favour of the truth of orthodox chris- 


tianity. To connect different degrees 


of persuasion with different modes of 
opinion, appeared to me (adds Mr. Gib- 
bon,) highly unphilosophical ; however, 
I consulted Dr. Middleton, who had 
placed the Christian Martyrs (works 
vol. i. p. 162—173,) in his Free Inquiry, 
under a new and curious light. He im- 


mediately informed me, from the au- 
thority of all history, and particularly 
that of Eusebius, (Hist. Eccles, v,’16,) 
that the heretics had their martyrs as 
well as the orthodox. Upon verifymg - 
F 2 ue 

















the quotation, I even found that the 
sectaries boasted of the great number 
of their martyrs, and that their antago- 
nists did not pretend to deny the fact. 

There is scarce a prejudice, or @ 
legend, which this once popular writer 
bas not condescended to adopt, as the 
strongest argument. 

FINANCIAL COMPARISONS. 

Tbe revenues of the Post-office in 1715 
were alone equal to the whole revenues 
of the kingdom at the restoration in 1662. 
The revenues of Excise in 1815, were 
27,206,000 ; which is more than six times 
the whole of the revenue previous to the 
seven years war, and to three times our 
revenue in 1775, only forty-two years ago! 

The whole revenue in 1815 was sixty- 
millions, which is more than twelve 
times what our revenues were previous 
to the seven years war, that is, in 1754; 
and about thirty times what they were 
at the time King William founded the 
Bank of England, and began the nati- 
onal debt. 

While things have gone on so in Bri- 
tain, nations on the continent of Europe, 
making allowance for the general in- 
crease of wealth, and the depreciation 
of money, are nearly in the same situ- 
ation with respect to revenue and ex- 
penditure, that they were half a century 
ago. National debt, and possessions in 
the East and West Indies, are the chief 
features that distinguish Britain from 
what other nations are now, or what she 
herself was formerly. 

GOOSE. 

Diodorus Siculus (ii. 3,) mentions the 
goose as a regular and favourite dish of 
fEgyptian kings. On several monu- 
ments constructed by them, priests are 
represented offering the guose in sa- 
crifice. 

Athenzus (xiv. 74,) records the fond- 
ness of Lacedemonians for the goose. 
The Greeks fatted their geese with 
figs, which much enlarged the dimen- 
sions of the liver; such livers, called 
@vxetra, were greatly esteemed, 

The Romans not only valued the 
goose as a good dish, but kept holy 
geese, at the public expense, in honour 
of those which saved the capitol A 
something of vulgarity became attached, 
in imperial times, to eating goose. Pe- 
tronius says : 

* At albus anser, 


Et pictis anas enotata pennis, 
Plebeium sapit.” 


According to Lampridius, (Geta 5,) 
the Emperor Geta had given orders to 
his cook to serve his dinners in alpha- 





[Aug. 1, 
betic order. To-day every dish was to 
begin with an a, and to-morrow with 
a b. Under him the anser had the 
honor of ushering in every cyclus of 
repasts. 

Alexander Severus (Lampr. 37,) com- 
monly dined on chicken, but added a 
goose on solemn occasions, such as the 
birth-day of those worthies whom he 
honoured with a select veneration. 

Pliny awards to Messalinus Cotta the 
honor of inventing a dish, consisting of 
goose’s feet grilled. Sed quod coustat, 
Messalinus Cotta, Messale oratoris filius, 
palmas pedum ex his torrere, atque pa- 
tinis cum gallinaceorum cristis condire 
reperit. 

In modern times, the goose has be- 
come consecrated to St. Martin, and 
medals have been struck, representing 
on one side a goose ; on the reverse, the 
word Martinalia. Whence this singular 
association of idea? 

The festival of Saint Martin, of Tours, 
is indicated in the Catholic calendars to 
be held on the 11th November. This 
bishop was once so popular in France, 
that his feast had an octave, thatis, was 
celebrated a second time the week fol- 
lowing. And it was a rule among his 
devotees to roast a goose for the family~ 
dinner on the day of his anniversary. 
'Phis festival falls exactly when geese 
are in season; and it was always cele- 
brated with a voracity the more eager, 
as it occurs on the eve of the petit 
caréme, when fowls could no longer be 
presented on the tables of a religious. 
age. Martin Schoock, a Fiemish monk, 
had made it a case of conscience, whe- 
ther, even on the eve of the little lent, 
it be allowable to eat goose. An liceat 
Martinalibus anserem comedere. Exerc. 
xvil. p. 205. But, after diving into the 
weedy pool of casuistic argument, the 
delighted devotee emerged with the per- 
mission to roast his goose. And thus 
the goose came to be a standing dish on 
the continent at Martinmas, as in En- 
gland at Michaelmas, 

Geese formed at one time so impor- 
tant an object of rural economy, that 
the first poulterers in France were 
called oyers. Charlemagne’ had con- 
tributed to give them a vogue by his 
fondness for the dish, and for the animal 
which peopled the ponds of his various 
residences, 

Geese are rarely boiled; they are. 
usually roasted. They are eaten young, 
under the name of green geese, with 
sorrel sauce, or with apple sauce, oP 
With gooseberries. They are eaten adult, 
under 
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under the name of stubble geese; in 
which state they were stuffed by the 
Romans with white meats, and by the 
Germans with chesnats. According 
io the laureat’s sonnet they are very. 
fine : 
Seasoned with sage, and onions, and port 
wine. 

In Gascony, goose-hams are prepared: 
“in great numbers for exportation. The 
Jegs are cut off, salted, and half cooked 
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in goose fat, in which state they keep. 
very long, and are eaten, boiled, with 
sour-krout. In a giblet-pie, the gizzard 
of a green-goose, the liver of a stubble- 
goose is preferred, Goose-dripping: is, 
esteemed the best sauce to a Nor 
dumpling. ' 

‘Fo eclebrate the goose, the idler and 
the author should conspire, the one in 
gratitude for his feather-bed, and the 
other for his:pen. 





io 








COLLECTIONS FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
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ORIGINAL LETTER from LORD BOLING- 
BROKE to POPE. From the PORT-FOLIO 
of PHILADELPHIA. 

Dear Pope, 

DO not know how it is, but the air 

of I'wickenham agrees with me con- 
siderably better than a residence in 
town; and I] find a greater share of sa- 
tisfaction at the bottom of your little 
garden, than ever I experienced in the 
bustle of a court, Possibly this may 
proceed from a proper estimation of your 
worth, and a just opinion of all the am- 
bitious coronets or fawning sycophants 

1 was once surrounded with. Certain 

it is, however, the dignity of human na- 

ture lessens my notions of tijings, ac- 
cording to the knowledge I have of 
mankind; and the more intimate I be- 
come with the generality of people, the 
creater occasion [ have to despise them. 
‘The felon at the bar, and the judge upon 
the bench, are stimulated by the same 
motives, though they act in different ca- 
pacities ; for the one but plunders through 
ahope of gain; and let me ask, if the other 
would take any pains in the administra- 
tion of justice without a reasonable gra- 
tuity for his labour. | 
This, you will say, may be carrying 
things too far, and possibly it may be so 


—yet, though a particular instance or- 


two may be brought to contradict an 
observation of this kind, they can by no 
means be produced as arguments against 
universal depravity. If am_ greatly 
pleased with a’ remark which Swift 
made a few days ago in a conversation 
Which we had on this subject. I need 
not tell you how sour the dean is in his 
sentiments of the world—but I think 
the following declaration is. not more 
distinguished for its severity than sup- 
ported by its justice :—* Were we (said 
he) to make a nice examination into the 
actions of every man, we should find 
one half of the world to be rogues, and 
the other. half to be blockheads. The 


latter half may be divided into two 
classes—the good-natured blockhead, 
and the sensible; the one, through an 
easiness of temper, is always liable to be 
ill-used ; the other, through an excess 
of vanity, is frequently exposed to be 
wretched, Mutual confidence and real 
friendship are very pretty words, but 
seldom carey any meaning ; no man will 
entertain an opinion of another which is 
opposite to his own interest ; and a nod 
from a great man, or a smile from a 
strumpet, will seta couple of blockheads 
by the cars, who, a moment before, 
would have ventured their lives for each 
other’s reputation !” 

Lord. Peterborough dined with me 
yesterday, I have a high idea of the 
goodness -of this. nobleman’s, heart, 
though it may be brought as a proof 
against my, favourite system; but he is 
of a turn so excessively romantic, that 
I cannot be equally prejudiced in fa- 
vour of his understanding. I have no 
notion of a man’s perpetually exposing 
himself to unnecessary dangers. for the 
mere sake of being talked of; or, through 
a ridiculous thirst for military glory, 
venturing a life which should, be pre- 
served for the service of his prince and 
the interest of his country. My motive 
for saying this is neither founded upon 
pique, nor directed by ill-nature. My 
lord is a man for whom I have a most 
perfect regard, and my esteem alone is 
the reason why I may be so extremely 
sensible of his errors. 

I saw Addison this morning—Seme- 
how or other,. Pope, I can by no means 


think that man an excellent poet; his - 
- prose is very good—but there isasheavi+ 


ness about his versification which is to- 
tally inconsistent with elegance and 
spirit, and which, though it may, in the 
thoughts of some people, carry much 
judgment, is, in my opinion, a proof of 
very little genius, I am far, you know, 
from being fond: of. cternal epithets im 

poetry, 
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38 Big Elks Speech.—Speech of Logan. 
Big Elk’s Speech. 
Do not grieve. Misfortunes will ha 


poctry, or endless endeavours at subli- 
mity of expression; but [ would have it 
exalted a little above prose 1D the most 
bumble species, and carry an aur of some 
dignity and importance. 

V'rivial as the remark may appear, It 
is very well for a boy of fourteen, who 
was reading Cato, and coming to that 
part which is so highly celebrated by 
some of the author's friends, 

“So the pure limpid stream when foul 

with stams;” 

the lad burst into a fit of laughing, and 
eried, here is a bull—whoever thought 
that the stream could be pure and lim- 
pid, yet at the same time foul with 
stains? I could not help joining the 
laugh at the archness of the boy’s ob- 
servation, though the criticism might 
secm too low for jadgments of more 
experience aud maturity. But why do 
1 entertain a fellow of your abilities in 
this manner, who are so greatly a supe- 
rior master of the subject. Fam some- 
how fond of scribbling, and become tri- 
fing for the sake of spinning out a let- 
ter.—If possible, I shall take an airing 
down your way on Saturday, and pray 
let me have a little leg of lamb, with 
some spinnach and plam butter, to re- 
gale on. Where I dine in town, they 
starve me with luxury; and I have sat 
at many a table where [ had not a bit 
of any thing to eat, because I had too 
much of every thing. You and I can 
go down to the bottom of the garden, 
and manage a bottle or two of that ex- 
cellent ale after dinner, and enjoy what 
you are good-naturedly pleased to call 

“The feast of reason, and the flow of soul.” 

Farewell, dear Pope, and believe me 
to be your own BoLINGBROKE. 

INDIAN ELOQUENCE. From the same. 

The followmg speech of the chief 
Rig Lik, is worthy of preservation in 
the history of aboriginal American elo- 
quence. For, the high-minded feeling 
and compass of intellect which it ex- 
hibits, we doubt if it be surpassed by 
any morsel of the kind that has been 
placed on record—the celebrated speech 
of Logan not excepted, 

“On the night of the 14th July, the 
Black Buffaloe, principal. chief of the 
Teton tribe of Indians, departed this 
life at Portage Des Sioux. The suc- 
ceeding day he was solcinnly interred 
with the honours of war. Robert Wash, 
esq. secretary to the commissioners, has 
furnished the following speech, delivered 
over the grave by the Big Elk, Maha 
chief, It is truly eloquent, and is Ji- 
terally given.”—Eadit, West Joyrnal, 


fAug. 1; 


pen to the wisest and best men. Death 
will come, and always comes out of 
scasou. Itis the command of the Great 
Spirit, and all nations and people must 
abey. What is past and cannot be pre- 
vented, should not be grieved for. Be 
not discouraged or displeased, then, that 
in visiting your father here you have lest 
your chief. A misfortune of this kind 
may never again befall you; but this 
would have attended you, perhaps, at 
your own village. Five times have I 
visited this land and never returned 
with sorrow or pain. Misfortaunes do 
not flourish particularly in our path, 
They grow every where. ( Addressin 

himself to governor Edwards and Col. 
Miller.) What a misfortune’ for me 
that I could not have died this day, in- 
stead of the chief that lies before as. 
The trifling loss my nation would have 
sustained in my death, would have been 
doubly paid for by the honours of my 
burial, They would bave wiped off 
every thing like regret. Instead of be- 
ing covered with a cloud of sorrow, my 
warriors would have felt the sunshine. 
of joy in their hearts. ‘To me it would 
have been a most glorious occurrence. 
Hereafter, when I die at home, instead 
of a noble grave and a grand procession, 
the rolling music and the thundering 
cannon, with a flag waving at my head 
—I shall be wrapped in a robe, (an old 
robe perhaps,) and hoisted on a slender 
scaflold to the whistling winds, soon to 
be blown to the earth—my flesh to be 
devoured by the wolves, and my bones 
rattled on the plain by the wild beasts. 

( Addresses himself to Col. Miller.) 

_Chief of the Soldiers, 

_Your labours have not been in vain, 
Your attention shall not be forgotten. 
My nation shall know the respect that 
is paid over the dead.— When I return 
I will echo the sound of your guns. 

Speech of Logan. 

I appeal to any white man to say, if 
ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry, 
and he gave him not meat: if ever he 
came cold and naked, and he clothed 
him not, During the course of the last 
long and bloody war, Logan remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace, 
Such was my love for the whites, that 
my countrymen pointed as they passed, 
and said, *‘ Logan is the friend of white 


b J 
men.” [had even thought to have lived 
with you, but for the injuries of one 


man. Colonel Cres 


ap, the last spring, 


n cold blood, and unprovoked, mut+ 
dered 
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dered all the relations of Logan, not 
even sparing my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood in 
the veins of any living creature. This 
called on me for revenge. Ihave sought 
it: I have killed many: I have fully 
glutted my vengeance: for my country 


I rejoice at the beams of peace. But 
do not harbour a thought that mine is 
the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel te save his 
life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? 
—Not one. 
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LETTER XCV. . 
London, Feb. 21, 1756. 
OW could my dear Miss Colborn 
_ imagine I should think her trou- 
blesome! Whataslender opinion must 
she have entertained of her friend. 
Most heartily do I wish I had it in my 
power to serve you, or any one of your 
friends. Can your honoured papa, or 
you, put me in the way of doing it, with 
regard to the resignation, or in any thing 
else? What are the steps to be taken 
in such a case? 

I am sorry that Mr. Forester, as your 
friend, has met with any disappointment 
in his secular affairs. Pity that true 
love for a worthy object should have 
been the occasion of it. 

I am much concerned at the heavy 
indisposition that your good papa la- 
boured under at the time of your wri- 
ting, which hindered him from writing 
io his friend Dr. Young, on the subject 
of the resignation. I am of opinion that 
the doctor could do much in it, by his 
intimacy with the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland. I hope your papa is reco- 
vered: my best respects and wishes at- 
tend him. : 

I hope with you, that next summer I 
may be favoured with an interview with 
mv good Miss Colborn and her papa. 





You gave me great pleasure by ac- 


quainting me that you are in tolerable 
health; how much more will you give 
me if you can inform me that you are 
perfectly well, and that your good fa- 
ther is quite recovered. I am, madam, 
with the greatest sincerity, 

Your affectionate and faithful friend, 

and humble servant, 
S. RIicHARDSON. 

T onght to have apologized for not 
Writing before: but, as indisposition was 
at some times the reason, engagement in 
business at others, I know you will ex- 
cuse me. - It could not possibly be ow- 
ing to a want of affection or of a due 
esteem, ~ 








LETTER XCVI. 
London, April 23, 1756, 
Dear and Rev. Sir, 

The daughter of your much esteemed 
friend, Mr. Colborn, and her father, have 
a very valuable young clergyman, Mr. 
Forester, for whom they have great re- 
gard. Miss Colborn wishes me to write 
a line to her papa’s dear Dr, Young, in 
both their names, requesting his interest 
with some of his good and great friends, 
to procure for the said young gentleman 
a chaplainship of a regiment, either in 
England or Ireland. I could not refuse 
writing to you, sir, on this subject, and 
hope you'll excuse the trouble. I wish 
it were in my power to serve Mr. Fo- 
rester, for the sake of his character, and 
for the sakes of his recommenders, 

How do you, my dear sir? How does 
Mrs, Hallows? And pray, sir, how are 
your teeth? Mine are leaving me apace, 
O this Galeni! Yet time of life was 
against him and me. How much did-I 
suffer; and at what expence of time 
as well as money: but regulars seldom 
recommend quacks. It was our good 
friend Mr. Watson that drew me in— 
with a good intention I am sure, But 
why do these same regulars of the diffe- 
rent tribes of physic, leave to empirics 
our teeth and our eyes? as if sach es- 
stntials to mortal felicity were bencath 
the attention of these solemn and superb 
prescribers? But may not this be owing 
to their own moderation? Content with 
the mischiefs cach of the branches may 
do in his particular way, they leave to 
an under-set of operators to pull out our 
teeth and put out our eyes. 

You, I hope, can give a more favour- 
able account of the success of the ope- 
ration you underwent in Salisbury- 
court, — 

Tam removed ; but be pleased to re- 
member, that we have equal conve- 
niences to those we had before for the 
accommodating a dear friend on his 
coming to town. My wife and girls 

most 





must cordially join prayers and wishes 
for your health, and in respects to Mrs. 
Hallows, with, sir, 
Your affectionate and 
faithful servant, 
S. RICHARDSON. 
LETTER XCVII. 
Wellwyn, July 11, 1756. 
Being blooded in my right arm last 
night, 1 am obliged, dear sir, to borrow 
Mrs. Hallows’ hand to let you know, 
that my friend Colborn is not yet with 
me; as soon as he is you shall know it; 
and my hopes of your good company 1s 
a cordial to me under my present small 
indispesition. That all iudispositions 
may keep at a distance from your door, 
is the cordial wish of, 
Your traly affectionate debtor, 
and humble servant, 
KE. Youn. 
Mrs. Hallows begs her best compli- 
ments may be acceptable to Mr. Ri- 
chardson, Mrs. Richardson, and the 


young ladies. 


LETTER XCVIII. 
My dear Sir, July 6, 1756. 

Pardon my ambition, fain would I see 
under my roof together, two persons 
whose virtues I honour. <A man of high 
moral merit no pen can better draw 
than your’s, and such, perhaps, you have 
rarely seen. If I mistake not, I can 
shew you one in my friend Colborn. 
Such a sight, in such a world, how much 
to be desired! Especially by one who 
is supposed to have drawa human excel- 
lence beyond the lite. Come and see 
in him a justification of your pen. 

Mr. Shotbolt told me you had some 
such thoughts; dear sir, do not drop 
them, but continue that indulgence to 
one who, under the due sense of your 
many, Many indulgencics, is, 

Your truly affectionate, 
and very much obliged, 
humble servant, 
E. Younes. 
Tf you brought good Mrs. Richardson 


with you, how truly welcome to Mrs. 
Hallows and to me. 


LETTER XCIX. 
Sept. 12, 1756. 

T cannot, my dear sir, invite you to 
see my dear friend Colborn, for I grieve 
to say that sickness detains him from 
me; but can invite you to see one who 
longs to see you as much as Greenland 
longs to see the sun, It has been above 
a half year's night with me, 
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My love, service, and best wishes, to 
all under your wing, and may your 
wing be long extended over them ; late, 
very late, may you take your flight. A 
late illness has put such thoughts in my 
head: but I bless God I am now very 
well. But you may make me better 
whenever you please, I am, dear sir, 

Your most obliged, 
and truly affectionate, 
humble servant, 
I must add, and admirer, for Sir Charles 
: Grandison is on my table, 
E. Youne, 
Mrs. Hallows is most your's. 


LETTER C. ; 
November 4, 1756, 
Rev. and dear Sir, 7 

I deferred rendering you my sincere 
thanks and those of my wife, as 1 now 
do, for your kind entertamment of us 
last week, till I could acquaint you with 
my having ordered to the carricr the 
books of which I desired your’s and Mrs, 
Hallows’ acceptance. You will be so 
good as to allow the larger set a place in 
some obscure corner of your library. 
The pocket volumes, perhaps, will be 
more acceptable to the lady. 

I send also, as I promised, Mr. She+ 
ridan’s Treatise on Education (of which, 
when perused, I desire the return), and 
with it a copy of the translation of thé 
German verses you wished to have. 

Iam, sir, with equal gratitude and re- 
spect, and kindest compliments to Mrs. 
Hallows, my wife’s to both included, 

Your most faithful and affectionate 
humble servant, 
S. RicHARDSON. 





LETTER CI. 
November 9, 1756. 

I could not be at peace, dearest sir; 
till I had sit down to thank you fer your 
monstrous present. Is it not enough to © 
oblige us with your goodness, but must 
you fright us too? I love, honor, and 
envy you, and would do more if I could; 
and, perhaps, I do more, to your satis- 
faction, by assuring you, that I shall 
ever greatly enjoy what you have sent 
me. I borrow another hand for this, 
my own being out of order; but it is 
written with my own heart, which is, a3 
it ought to be, dear sir, 

Traly your’s, 
E. Youne. 
Good Sir, L3 

IT am vastly surprized, and infinitely: 

thankful. Mary Hattows. © 


Our love and best service to Mrsy: 
1 Richardson, 
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Richardson, -aud our heartiest 


most dear, 


LETTER CII. 
My dear Sir, Dee. 21, 1756. 

I know not the merit or demerit of 
what I send ; if it has merit I beg 
you give it more. How much does the 
Centaur owe toyou? If it has no merit, 
keep the secret, and all is well. | 

I have no copy but what I send; I 
wish it was fairer, but writing pains 
me, therefore pardon this copy. When 
you have read it favour me with a line. 

You know how much we both are 
obliged to you, think then with what 
sincere love and esteem we are, 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate humble servants, 
E. Youne. 

I have read Sheridan with improve- 
ment and pleasure, and thahk you for 
him. 

Our humble service and best wishes 
to Mrs. Richardson, 





—— ee 


LETTER CIIL 
Rey. and dear Sir, 

What honour do youdo me! How 
shall I bear it? Yet, have been able, 
from an hurry of appointments which 
are beginning to take place, to giance 
only on the first page, and to read your 
kind letter; what a sweet repast for 
the retired part of this evening will 
your subject be! ‘Your servant gives 
me not so favourable an account of 
your health as I wish for. It is a bad 
season of the year, I find it so at Par- 
son’s Green, to which place my females 
are confined at present (later than usual 
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good 
wishes to those whom you both hold 
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in the season) by rheumatic complaints; 
and the dangerous indisposition of two 
valuable friends, who aré with us as 
guests; one a Salisbury-court neigh- 
bour, (Miss Dutton;) the other, good 
Mr. Edwards, author of the Canons of 
Criticism. May all your complaints, 
good and dear Sir, speedily vanish ; they 
will, I doubt not, on better weather, and 
with the free exercise you are accus- 
tumed to take, Mrs. Hallows’ tender 
care must be efficacious to the recovery 
of a friend so invaluable. My best 
wishes and respects, and all happiness of 
the approaching season attend you 





both. i am, dear Sir, 4 
Your most affectionate and 
obliged humble servant, 
S. Ricuarpson. - 
LETTER CIV. 
Dear Sir, 


I hope in God that this will find you 
and your’s, especially the invalids men- 
tioned in your last, in good health. 

I have added to the letter I sent you, 
if you have perused it, I will send for 
it on.to-morrow se’nnight; not before, in 
hopes that, in the mean time, you may 
favour it with some strokes of your pen. 

Under great sense of gratitude for 
the many friendships, I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate 
and humble servant, 
Sunday. E. Youne. - 

P.S. On second thoughts, you possibly 
have not had leisure to look over it as yon 
would. I will not, therefore, send for it 
till [have the favour of a line from you. 

Many, many years to you all; and as 
happy as earth admits. 
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ix. The Character of Justices of the 
Peace for the County of York, descri- 
bed by Edwyn Sandys, the Archbishop, 
in a Letter to Lord Burleigh. 

My honorable good Lord, 
HAVE considered of yo'lres,.and 
will answer yo" request ‘w" all faith- 
fullness. Ihave made one gentleman 
cnely acquainted w™ the matter, a man 
of gréat integrity and good skill. In 
ail his actions governed w™ an upright 
conscience, and a man, qui potest tacere, 

Sit. E.P. Ehave noted, in a paper here 

inclosed, such as in myne opinion may 

be well put out of comission, and given 
MontHiy Mac. No, 287. 


some reasons why; as also, such as are 
fiit to be put in the comission again, of 
late put out. Herein I am not over- 
ruled w® partial affection, but directed 
by a good conscience for the good of 
the comonwealth, referring the whole to 
yo" wim and honorable consideration. 
In myne opinion, such as are put out 
are well put out; and worthely savinge 


only three,w*" I have noted in my paper. 
I deale w™ no knightes, lest I should 
be noted to follow affection. But I 


assure you, some of them be of the 
haddest sort, unworthie to governe, being 
so far out of ordre themselves, One 

G man 
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man hathe brought in the most parte, 
who will be offended if any be brought 
in wtout him. And, to speak the 
trueth, although there be many gentle- 
men in Yorkeshire, yet very hard choise 
of fitt men for that purpose. Nam 
omnes querunt qu@ sud sunt, non que 
spectant ad bonum Retp. And if none 
should be in comission but such as are 
201. in subsidie, you should put out 
halfe of those that be in as I suppose. 
And thus I comend yo" good Lordship 
to the good direction of God’s holy 
spirit. Yo" L. most bounden, 
E. Evor. 

Bishopthrope, this 23d of Septemb. 1587. 

Straher, the promoter, tried at these 
assizes at Yorke, and there adjudged 
to the pillorye, for composition contrary 
to the statute, aflirmed there, in open 
eourt, that he had brought in one sit- 
tinge to the counselle at York, 802. and 
etd mony. If thus much by one pro- 
moter, how much by all the rest; and, 
if thus much at one sittinge, how much 
at all sittinges. 

Yorkshire (West wre Justices of 
Peace at present in Comission. 

Robert Lee-—He is a notable open 
adulterer, one that giveth great offence, 
and will not be reformed. He useth his 
authoritie as well to worke private dis- 
pleasure, as to serve other men’s tournes; 
a verie bad man, and one that doeth 
noe good: better put out than kept in. 

Peter Stanley —A man noted to be a 
great fornicator, Of small wisdome, and 
lesse skill; one that is little in subsidie 
booke, brought in onclie to serve tournes; 
he hangeth on the crie at all times and 
in all thinges, even at comaundment; 
w"out further respect, a mau of none 
accompte. 

Thomas Wentworth—A verie sense- 
Jess blockhead, ever wringing and wrong- 
inge his pore neighboures. Being a 
great graine man of himself, he bought 
m the beginning of the last yere, in 
evcrie markett, so much as he could, 
znd heaped it up in his houses to seM 
again at the dearest. He dependeth 
wholly upon him that brought him in 
and will serve all tournes. If you loke 
into the subsidy-booke, your L. shall 
find him little there. 

James Rither—This man is noted io 
he a soure subtill Papist, aud brought 
into comission in respect thereof; readie 
to hinder amie matter that shall touche 
anie Papist. He dependeth upon St 
Thomas Farefax to make good his evill 
eauses: 2 man unprofitable for the 


evmonwealth, aud fall of contention, 
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George Woodrof.—His wife is an obs 
stinate recusant, and of longe time hath 
bene one that doeth verie much hurt; 
an argument that he is not well affected 
himself. Such nren as have such wifes, 
are thought verie unfitt to serve in these, 
our tymes. 

Brian Stapleton.—This man is noted 
to be a great Papist, and so is his eldest 
sonne: he maketh small abode in this 
contrie. He lieth at London, and keep» 
eth company with S* Robert Stapletou; 
he keepeth no house, having no wife, 

East Riding. ° ' 

Henry Constable.—He is Sheriff of 
the Shire this yere, but was in comis- 
sion before, and looketh for to be in 
again: his wife is a moste obstinat re- 
cusant, and will not be reformed by any 
persuasion, or yet by coertion: her ex- 
ample is very hurtfull. 

Francis Afforde.—'This man lieth 
much at London, and hathe no wife; 4 
man of very small living, of lesse skill, 
of no countenance, and one that may 
be very well spared. , 

Nottinghamshire. 

Brian Lascells—He is a man full of 
quarrells and contention, one that mak- 
eth division, manteininge evill causes, 
boulstring out evill matters even in lawe, 
and one that onelie seeketh to live by 
other men’s losses. . 
Such as are fitt to be called into Comis« 

sion again, 

Gervase Nevill, John Lewis, and Wal- 
ter Jobson.— All these are wise, tp- 
right, skillfull, anid painfall in that office. 
I no just cause why they should be re 
moved out of the comission of peace, 
so far as can be here knowne. " 

_W.S.—William Sutton, of Aram, in 
Nottinghamshire, as he is a man of good 
living and of an aunciente house, so he 
i$ a verie hohest upright gentleman, and 
verie fitt to be put in comission of peace. 

Lansdown, 52. 
Lx. Letter of Sir John Ha ton te - 

Lady Dowager Russel, on his new 

Bock called the Metamorphosis. of 

Ajax; copied from the Original i 

the Lansdown MS. Vol. 82. 

Right honorable and my speciall goed 
4a y; ; 

Having written, not Jong since, this 
fantastical treatise, and putting yt te 
the print under a covert name, the first 
too leaves of it (wherein is almost’ 
nothing but all skurrill and toying mats 
ter) was shou’d my Lord Treasurer by 
my illhapp as I count it, if his good- 
nesse and honorable disposition doe nat 
tho beticr interpret yt, which makes me 
now 
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new thus bould to intreate your honor 

to send his Lordshipe the rest of it, 

w*" TI have before now, for the most 
rt of it, read unto you ; humbly pray- 

ing you to delyver your favorable cen- 

sure of it, at least so farr that it is 
leasant and harmless. 

And, for the devyse itselfe, I knowe 
my Lord would not leave yt yf yt were 
at Tiballs (as I say merely in the book, 
the 118 page) for 1000/. ; and, to doe his 
Lordship service, I will ryde thither and 
entruste his workmen to do yt for lesse 
than a thousand pence. 

And, that I may coufesse trewly and 
frankly to you (my best Lady, that have 
even from my ehildliood ever so spe- 
cially favored me,) I was the willinger 
¢o write such a toye as this, because I had 
Jayne me thought almost buryed in the 
eountry these 3 or four yeares, and f[ 
thought this would give some occasion 
to have me thought of, and talked of, 
not as he that burned the ‘Temple of 
Diana to make him famous, nor as Ab- 
solom that burned Joab’s corne to make 
him come to speech w™ him; but rather 
as Sophocles, to save himself from a 
writt of dotage, show’d the work he 
was presently in hand with. 

I observe this, that in all common- 
svealthes, the gown and the sword rule 
all; and, that the pen is above the 
sword, they that wear plumes above 
their helimetts doe therein (although 
they know yt not) confesse accordynge 
to the saying, Cedant arma toga. My 
education hath. bin suche, and I truste 
my limmes and spirit both are suche, 
as neither shall be defectyve to y* ser- 
wice of my prince and country, whether 
it be with wryting or weapon; only my 
desire is, my service may be accepted, 
and I doubt not but it shall be accep- 
table, to the which his io? good con- 
ceyt of me, I count would be a good 
alepp, and to that good conceyt your 
honor’s commendation I perswade mee 
would be a good meanes. So I humbly 
dake my leave, this 14" of August, 1596, 

Your honor’s most bound, 

‘JOHN HARYNGTON. 
To the Right Honorable 
- Lady. Russel, Dowager 

of the Lord John Russel. 

Lxiv. The Drivelling Sycophauts, called 
Poet Laureats. 

The industrious Anthony Wood tells 
us, that the drivelling sycophants called 
Poet Laureats, possessed an University 
Degree equal to that of Bachelor of 
Arts ; and he instances the case of. one 


diobert Whytington, aa eminent gram- 
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marian in the beginning of the 16% 
centary. At that time grammar and 
rhetoric were held in so estimable re- 
pute, that the Universities, in order to 
encourage these studies, gave degrees 
in each of them. ‘Thus Rob* Why- 
tington, of Oxford, making a consider- 
able progress in logic and philosophy, 
and being esteemed excellent in the 
teaching of youth, “ in 1518 supplicated 
the venerable congregation of Regents, 
under the name and title of Rob Why- 
tington, a seeular Chaplain, and a scholar 
of the Art of Rhetoric; that whereas 
he had spent 14 years in the study of the 
said Art, and 12 years in the informi 
of Boys, it might be sufficient for him 
that he be Laureated. ‘This supplication 
being granted, he was (after he had 
composed 100 verses, which were stuck 
up ia public places, especially on the 
door or doors of S* Mary’s Church,) 
very solemnly crowned, or his temples 
adorned with a wreath of laurel; that is, 
doctorated in the Arts of Grammar and 
Rhetoric, July 4, the same year. At 
the same time he was admitted also to 
the reading of any of the Logical Books 
of Aristotle, that is, to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, which was then es- 
teemed equal with the degree of Gram- 
mar or Rhetoric.”* After this ceremon 
he always stiled himself Protovates 
Anglie, and Poet Laureat. Thus, iy 
some of his grammatical tracts, he ad- 
dresses himself to the reader in this 
manner, Robertus Whitentonus, Lich~ 
Jieldiensis,Grammatices Magister in Flo- 
rentissima Academia Laureatus, Lectori- 
bus Salutem dicit, &c. ; and, in his trans- 
lation of a Tract of Erasmus, in 1532, 
he thus stiles himself,’ Robert Whyting- 
ton, Laureate-Poete; and, in the same 
manner, in the preface of Caxton’s trans« 


tation of the neid, printed in 1490, 


there is mention of Mayster Jolin Skel- 
ton, lute created Poet Laureate’in the 
Universitye of Oxenforde. From what 
has been said, Dr. Knight draws this 
inference :—* This,” says he, “‘may dis- 
cover the error of some, who not consi- 
dering the crown of laurel as the ensign 
of a degree, have been apt to think that 
a poet laureat of old, as well as‘of late, 
had that titie and pension with it frem 
the Prince, when it came from the Uni- 
versity in commeneing the. degree of 
Doctor of Grammar ; as it came thus to 
Bernard Andreas, tutor to Prince Arthur; 





* Woods Athenze Oxoniensis, vol, i, 
p. 24; Edit. Lond. 17246 
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to John Skelton, tutor to Prince Henry, 
&e ;” to whom may be added also, to 
our George Tolbery, tutor to Heury 
Vitzroy, Duke of Richmond, — 
Cole, xix. 227. 
Lxv. Extracts from Original Letters of 
the Princess Anne of Denmark, to 
her sister, the Princess of Orange. 
“ Cockpit, Dec. 9, 1687. 

“J am sorry people have taken such 
pains to give you so ill a character of 
Lady Churchill; I believe there is no- 
body in the world has better notions ot 
religion than she has. It is true she Is 
not so strict as some are, nor does not 
keep up such a bustle about religion; 
which E confess I think is never the 
worse, for one sees so many saints turn 
devils, that if one be a good Christian, 
the less show one makes it is the better 
in my Opinion. 
principles, it is impossible to have bet- 
ter; and, without that, all the hitting up 
of hands and eyes, and going often to 
church, will prove but a very lame de- 
votion. One thing more I must say, 
for which is, that she has a true sense 
of the doctrine of our charch, and ab- 
hors all the principles of the church of 
Rome ; so that, as to this particular, L 
can assure you, she will never change. 
The same thing I will venture, now I 
am on this subject, to say for her Lord, 
for tho’ he is a very faithful servant of 
the king, and that the king is very kind 
to him, and I believe he will always 
obey the K. in all things that are con- 
sistent with religion, yet rather than 
change that, I dare say he will lose all 
his places and all that he has,” 

. * January 31, 1683, 

“Tam sorry the King encourages the 
Papists so much, and J think it is very 
much to be feared that the desire the 
K\ing has to take off the Test, and all 
other laws against them, is only a pre- 
tence to bring in Popery. 

“T am sorry the King relies so much 
upon Lord Sunderland and Lord Godol- 
phin, for every body knows that once 
they were as great enemies as any he 
had, and their own hearts can only tell 
what converts they are ; as for the first 
of them, by all outward appearance, he 
“ware be a great knave, (if I may use 

vat expression of a minister,) for he 
goes on fiercely for the interests of the 
Papists, aud yet goes to no church, and 
has made no public declaration of | 
religion Whatever it is 
not much of any. 
these matte 1 
the King’s 


, iis 
; I fear, he has 
All we can do ia 
rs Is, to pray to God to open 
eyes, aud to order all things 


Then, as for moral, 


fAug. 1, 
for the best, that this poor nation may, 
not be overthrown by Popery.” 
“ March 13, 168%. 
“This letter going by some hands, § 
will now venture to write my mind very. 
freely to you. 
“You may remember I have once: 


before ventured to tell you, that I 


thought Lord Sunderland a very ill 

and L am: more confirmed ever day im 
that opinion. Every body knows hew 
ofien this man turned backwards and 
forwards in the late king’s time; and 
now, to complete his virtues, he ig 
working with all.his might to bring in 
Popery. He is perpetually with thé 
priests, and stirs’ up the king to do 
things faster than I believe he would 
of himself. Things are come to that 
pass now, that if they go on so much 
longer, I believe in a little while ne 
Protestants will be ahle to live here, 

“'The K, has never said a word to me 
abt religion since that time I told you 
of, but I expect it every minute, and 
am resolved to undergo any thing rather 
than change my religion; nay if it 
should come to such extremities, I will 
choose to live on alms rather tham 
change. 

“'This worthy Lord [Sunderland ] does 
not go publicly to mass, but he has it 
privately at a priest’s chamber, and 
never lets auy body be there but a ser 
vant of his. His lady is as extraordi+ 
nary in her kind, for she is a flattering, 
dissembling, false, woman; but she has 
so fawning and endearing a way, that 
she will deceive any body at first, and 
it is not possible to find out all her ways 
in a little time. She cares not at what 
rate she lives, but never pays any body. 
She will cheat, tho’ it be but for a 
little. ‘Then she has had her gallants, 
tho’ may be not so many as some ladys 
here ; and, with all these good qualities, 
she is a constant churchwoman, so that . 
to outward appearance one would think 
her a saint, and to hear her talk you 
would think she were a very good Pro- 
testant, but she is as much the one as 
the other, for it is certain her lord does 
nothing without her. 

“ Que thing there is which I forgat to 
tei! you about this noble lord, which is, 
that it is thought if every thing does nat 
go as hie would have it, that he will pick 
a quarre! wiih the court, and so retire ; 
and, by that means, it is possible he will 
think to make his court to you. 

“There is one 1] 
Which T cant ! 
which is, 


1ing about yourself 
elp giving my opiuion iv, 
that if the King should desite 
yuu 
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you and the Pr. of Orange to come over 
to make him a visit, I think it would 
be better (if you can make any hand- 
some extant not to do it, for tho’ I 
dare swear the K. could have no thought 
against either of you, yet since people 
ean say one thing and do another, one 
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cant help being afiaid: If cither of 
you should come I should be very glad 
to see you; but really, if you or the 
Prince should come, I should be fright- 
ened out of my wits for fear any harna 
should happen to either-of you.” 


Bibl. Bireh, 4163. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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ADDRESSED 
TO MISS A. H., MASKED AS AN OLD) WOMAN. 


OUTH, lady, is a summer’s morn, 
Where Beauty’s sweetest flowers are 
born, 
And zephyr breezes play ; 
A shooting star, a meteor bright, 
That flashes o’er the face of night, 
Then falls and dies away. 


For with no loitering step, nor slow, 
Does Time’s unstopping chariot go, 
But swift as lightning’s glare ; 
He dims the eye, or jet, or blue, 
He draws the teeth of pearliest hue, 
And grays the auburn hair. 


Then why, since Beauty blooms and flies, 
And Pleasure only shines and dies, 

Attempt this thankless task ; 
When youth might charm, and grace engage, 
Assume the voice and air of age, 

And cheat us with a mask? 


Continue, lady, to delight, 

While yet the summer-sun shines bright, 
Nor murder hours like these ; 

But when the winter comes in fruth, 

‘Then wear a mask, and Jook like youth, 
And cheat us if you please. 

Hackney. James EnmestTon. 
—ire , 


ODE TO CHARITY; 


By Tuomas Furtone, or BELLon- 
STREET, DURPLIN. 


OH Charity ! the bliss be mine, 

To feel thy thrilling touch divine ; 
To own thy pure unbroken reign, 

And mark the forms that fill thy train; 
To see Compassion bending low, 
And weeping for another’s woe ; 

To trace the pang, the parting sigh, 
The look, the voice, of Sympathy, 

The mind that moves at Pity’s call, 
And the warm heart that feels for all. 


Eternal power ! thy sacred sway 
Fill’d the Almighty mind, 
When over chaos unconfin’d 
Beam’d the first streak of day; 
When starting from a dead sepose, 
The countless forms of life arose, 
With lasting charms endued; 
When plenty smil’d on every plain, 
And peace and piety serene, 
Each morn their rites renew’d. | 
What mortal hand shall sketch the scene, 
What pencil paint the hour ? 
When freely flow’d the sacred strain 
That hail’d thee in the pride of power, 


When all the golden harps were strung, 
And all the heights empyreal rung ; 
When rapture fir’d the tuneful throng, 
And form’d the sweetly soothing song 5 
To one bright theme the lay was given, 
The child of light, the Son of heaven ; 
To him that, urg’d by thee alone, 
Descended from the dazzling throne ; 
To him that ventur’d to dely 
Pain, want, disgrace, and calumny 3 
To him that once to every ill resign’d, 
Bled for the countless crimes, the follies, of 
mankind. 


And lo! o’er yonder glittering height, 

Array'd in robes of heav’nly hae, 

Just glimmering on the anxious sight, 

Methinks thy form I view. 

And flocking fast around thee there, 
With solemn step, and easy air, 
Aud eye compos’d, and aspect clear, 

Thing earliest vataries throng ; 

Thy sacred course with joy they trace, 
They share the smiles that deck thy face, 
And catch'the hallow’d words of grace 

That tremble from thy tongue. 

And still the earth retracing round 

Each gloomy walk you tread, 

Where, drench’d in misery profound, 

Pale Sorrow hangs her head ; 

Where Hunger hovers o’er the place, 
Or pallid Sickness shews her face, 

In gloomy garb array’d ; 
Where conscious Guilt is thrill’d with fear, . 
Where stern Remorse, or dark Despair, 

The parting soul pervade. 

Yes! there arous’d, at thy command, 
Besidé the couch attentive stand 

A pure selected train: . 

They speak—they wipe the moisten’d eye— 





_They check the pang-=they sooth the sigh—~ 


And soften every pain. 
Far thence they drive each idle fear, 
They shew the sufferer how todie, 
They open wide the long career 
To realms beyond the sky- 


Or, led by thee, let Fancy seek 
The hospitable door, 
Where Pity, form’d with aspect meek, 
Smiles sweetly on the poor; 
Where drooping Age may ireely stay, 
And lull each care, each pain, away ; 
Where lingering pale Disease may lie, 
And, blest with peace, prepare to dic ; 
Where, free from toil, fatigue, and strife, 
Far from the busy scenes of life, 
The wretched may repose ; 
Where the clear opening mind of Youth, 
The fruits of knowledge or of truth, | 
May gathers or disclose, 


a 
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a6 Original Poetry. 


Oh who shall speak the sense of joy 

To thy fair followers given, 
When, warm’d with zeal and transport high, 
They see the sons of poverty 
Direct the glowing ardent eye 

With gratitude to heaven? 
®*Tis their’s to taste the bliss refin’d, 
The conscious self-approving mind, 
The peace that still from Virtue flows, 
The charm that steady Hope bestows, 
The soul resign’d, each turmof fate to bear, 
Aad all that mortals know of happiness 

sincere. 
i  — 


THE CHURCH YARD. 


ROODING, the shades of darkness hang, 
O’er the still sullen house of death 5 
Nature is hush’d; no zephyr’s breath 
Disturbs the dull and heavy scene. 


The moon appears, the light returns, 
But not the cheering light of day ; 
*Tis a cold light of transient stay, 
No warmth the borrow’d mooneray yields. 


Its silver beams rest on the tombs, 
But enter not the grave’s confines ; 
There neither sun nor moonlight shines, 
But blackest night for ever dwells. 


The joy and grief of ages past, 
The father’s hope, the widow’s stay, 
The fears and hopes of former day, 
Are mingled in one common mass 


Why are the dead reserv’d with care ? 
] see each narrow house confin’d 
Or with the briar or willow bind, 

Or marble monument inscrib’d ? 


*‘Lis the bright hope the Bible gives, 
That Death shall render back his slain, 
And all the dead shall live again, 

That teaches thus to guard their dust. 


This storehouse of the dead shall ope, 

And all that sleep in cust shall wake 5 

When th’ archangel’s trump shall shake 
The deep foundations of the earth, 

Dantex Corser. 
Brainiree ; May 29, 1616, 
ie | 
A TOYMAN’s ADDRESS. 
IN THE STYLE OF MODERN POETRY, 


‘MILING girls, rosy boys, 
\” Here—come buy my little toys, 
Mighty men of gingerbread 
Crowd my stall, with faces red ; 
And meliing maidens you behold 
Lie about them, al! in gold ; 
and see, the sun shines passing fair, 
And breezes wanton with their hair, 
Smiling girls, rosy boys, 
Ha:ten—buy my little toys. 
Flere are babies ripe for play ; 
Pipes to warble care away ; 
Blouses to be shifted hence - 

> 

And trunks to fill with week! 
And plumed horses ail a-row: 
Was ever seen so fair a shew? 


y penees 


Smiling girls, rosy boys, 
bi. ‘ch—Duy my little toys, 
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Now a windmill strikes your view, ° 

Whose sails do split the air in twey 

And go so gaily round and round, 

The scene resembles fairy ground { 

And lo! lie panting in the sun 

My troop of warriors, every one ; 

Rise men of might! behold they rise 

And wave their weapons in the skies 


Smiling girls, rosy boys, 

Hasten—buy my little toys. 4 
Raised on high, above the rest, 

See the eagle in his nest ; 

Among the stars—you see them shine— 
He builds his residence divine ! 

Oft his flaming eyes he raises 

Where the sun obliquely blazes ; 

So bright they beam, I ween their ray 
Outvies the splendour of the day; 

Now your languid eye reposes 

On beds of artificial roses ; 

Streamy hues of red and white, 

Laugh about them—feast your sight, 


And smiling girls, and rosy boys, 
Hasten—buy my little toys. 
All my toys are not told o’er, 
1 could number thousands more ¢ . 
See, lie sprinkled here and there, 
Helmet, gaberdine, and spear; 
And, swift as sunny sparkles, lo! 
Armed horsemen round them go, 
It seems as if a fight had been 
To dignify the mimic scene! 
Here’s a gun, that, with a spring, 
Shoots bloodless bullets—pretty thing! 
And boist’rous drum, and dulcet lute, 
Are spread about, but they are mute. 
Buy them !. let their mingling sound 
Cleave the air, and shake the ground! 
Now in coaches you behold, 
Ladies bright and barons bold. 
See, the coachman waves his whip, 
O’er each steed’s far-spreading hip== 
It seems a snake, that coils about, 
Or smoke, from chimney dancing out, 
It crackles 5’er them, now, like thunder, 
And fierce they plunge in senseless wonder*§ 
Here are kings, high heaven raises, 
1 rumpets, too, to sound their praises, ; 
Smiling girls, and rosy boys, 
Hasten—buy my little toys. 
Cotes Parkes, Gc. N, 


——ae= ~ 


THE CAPTIVE, 
Frem the French, 


By Saran. Canpuer. 


\ HERE’ ER he roams, in ev’ty land, 


The life of man with trouble teems 3 
But, exil’d en a foreign strand, 


He learns what real sorrow means. 


If e’er in peaceful sleep deceived, 
Gay Fancy paints his native shore, 

Awaking, all his soul is grieved ) 
fo find his native land no more. 





* A late lexicograph id, © 
3 pher has said, ** Woo 
der is the efec of novelty upon igmo- 


fance,’? 
And 


1816.) 
And, when in future visions bright 

His present ills a moment fiy,, 
The captive’s chains his thought excite, 

And bring his country’s image nigh. 


Patents lately Enrolled. 
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If e’er some generous being glows 
With soothing thoughts his breast to fill, 
His heart an instant pleasure knows, 
But ah, he isan exile still! 








PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. | 


— 


To Jonn Epwarps, of Canterbury 
Buildings, Lambeth, Surrey; for a 
Method or Means of preventing Leak- 
age in Ships’ Boats and other Vessels. 
—August 15, 1815. 

R.- EDWARDS lays strips of coarse 

brown paper, or canvas, soaked 
in tar or in water, proof cement, made 
ef glue and linseed oil boiled together, 
ever the seamis in the imside of the ship; 
and then places battens or narrow planks 
of wood, of about four inches broad, and 
about one inch, or one inch and a half, 
thick, over the seams also, and nails 
them tight down with ragged nails. If 
(says Mr. E.) the planks in the inside 
of the ship were to be fastened to the 
timbers with ragged bolts, instead of 
treenails, this method would prevent any 
force of water, between the outside and 
inside of the ship, from floating the in- 

_ side planks from off the timber; and 
would not only prevent leakage, but, by 

being so firmly combined together, 
would doubtless prevent a ship going to 
pieces when stranded; though, in this 
ease the outside of the ship might re~ 
ceive damage, but the inside would not 
be injured. ‘This being admitted, the 
ship, cargo, crew, and passengers would 
be saved. Should this method be ob- 
jected to on account of rat-holes, the 
inside of a ship may be lined with any 
sheet metal, such as copper, iron, lead, 
&c. in the following manner: nail the 
sheets of metal close, edge to edge, or 
edge over edge, and solder ihe seams; 
thereby effectually preventing rats from 
materialy injuring the ship. Mr, Ed- 
wards also recommends the fastening 
the inside planks to the timbers with 
ragged bolts. 





— 

To Jean Freperié Maraquts De Cua- 
BANNES, for a Method of conducting 
Air, and regulating the Temperature, 
in Houses and other Buildings, and 
warming and cooling either Air or Li- 
quids.— Dee. 5, 1815. 

_ ‘The Marquis de Chabannes declares 

that his method of conducting the air, 

and regulating the temperature, in houses 

and other buildings, is by producing a 

current of air in flues or chimnies, or 

ues, or ether apertures, which is ef 





fected by means of an air-pump or pew 
matic machine, forcing a current of air 
through every winding, or even througla 
liquids, and also by means ofa ventilator, 
to be placed on the summit of the flue 
or chimney, which by its peculiar form, 
when the wind blows upon it, causes a 
draught upwards in the flue or chimney, 
more or less powerful, according to the 
action or strength of the wind, but most 
powerful when the wind acts strongest. 
No other method has hitherto been 
suggested for producing a current in 
chimnies than that which is caused by 
the rarefaction of the air in its passage 
through the fire; the advantages of 
which method are not only limited, but 
a current so produced is subject to va- 
riation as often as a change happens in 
the direction or forte of the wind, or in © 
the temperature or density of the atmos- 
phere ; but the patentee says his method 
is not snbject to these accidents, and is 
invariable ‘in its effects, as the flues of 
chimnies or of ventilators are made te 
terminate in a reservoir, on which he 
fixes an air-pump or pneumatic ma- 
chine; by working of which a draught 
of air is produced in any proportion re- 
quired, without being liable to variation, 
either from ithe state of the atmosphere 
or the wind; and lofty chimnies, which 
are made so only for the purpose of pro- 
curing or increasing a draught, are ren- 
dered unnecessary,-as this apparatus 
may be fixed either above or below, or 
upon a level, with the fire. In order to 
annihilate every nuisance or ill effect 


‘arising from smoke, he places, iu connec- 


tion with the air-pump or piueumatie 
machine employed for furnaces, or any 
kind of fire-places, a cistern of water, 
through which the smoke, being forced 
by the action of the pump, becomes 
washed, and deposits in the water all the 
sooty and noxious particles usually car 
ried into the atmosphere. 

The principle of his ventilator is appli- 
cable to the ventilation of churches, pri- 
sons, hospitals, dwelling-houses, stables, 
and other description of buildings. re- 
quiring pure air. 

Another purpose to which his: air- 
pump, and method of warming and con- 
ducting air, may be applied, is the heat- 

4 lug 
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ing of ovens, by surrounding them with 
flues, acted upon by the apparatus. — It 
may also be used for heating drying 
rooms, manufactories, grecn-houses, and 
hot-houses. 

‘The ventilator, without the air-pump 
or pneumatic machine, is a cure for 
smoky chimuies, and is formed of a tube 
of metal, burnt earth, or other suitable 
material ; its opening or diameter is pro- 
portioned to the dimensions of the chim- 
ney, and it may be fixed in the usual 
method of placing a common chimney- 
pot ; or where there is a pot already fix- 
ed, it may be placed on the top of the 
pot, around and close adjoining to the 
edge of the tube. Upon its summit 
there is a plane of between forty and fifty 
degrees of inclination, so that the air 
striking upon it from any quarter of the 
wind, is carried off in an oblique direc- 
tina over the opening, by which means 
the pressure of the atmosphere being re- 
moved from off the column of air in the 
fue or chimney, a current of air is drawn 
through the flue or chimney into the 
epen air. A similar inclined plane, but 
closed at the top, is fixed at a convenient 
distance above the first, which, termi- 
wating in the form of a cone, prevents 
any eddy winds from counteracting the 
effect of the lower plane. ‘This upper 
plane may be placed or not, as circum- 
stances or situation may require; and the 
distance between the two planes, when 
both shall be used, is also to be deter- 
mined by the locality; when there is a 
range of flues in one stack of cHimnies, 
two or more of those flues may be united 
in the same ventilator, His method of 
warming air or liquids, which is partieu- 
larly applicable to the purpose of evapo- 
ration, imerder specdily to obtain the re- 
situum, or the crystallization of any 
matter suspended in liquids, and which 
admits of tle use of various sorts of ma- 
terials tor boilers, as wood, brick, or me- 
tal, is, by means of a moveabie or fixed 
upparatus either with or without the ap- 
plication of the air-pump or puenmatic 
machine, and, by the application of the 
reversed flame, imurersed in the liquid, 

The furnace w hich he employs, for 
heativg boilers ot ali descriptions, ag 
Well as for warming air in churches, pri- 
sous, hospitals, dwelling-houses, &e. is 
another application of thereversed flame 
curd is deseribed as follows :—The fuel : 
lodged on a heap of fire-bricks, 
i suc mans, Geof the ame 

. : nateriais, as to suffer 
Cie alr to pass freely | 


ireely between them, 
Beneath these bricks is placed a smail 


Is 
disposed 
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grate, for the purpose of receiving and 
consuming any part of the fuel which 
might fall through the space leit betweep 
the bricks. This grate is furnished with 
an opening, for the purpose of cleani 
the ash-hole or lighting the fire, in case 
the air-pump be not used. This 

ing is also calculated to admit fresh air, 
to consume what may remain of th 
fuel, as well as to burn the gas, which 
may have escaped combustion in its de. 
scent through the mass of bricks, which 
are placed upon an open arch of the 
same or other proper materials, so aste 
support the fuel on their summit. When 
the air-pump or pneumatic machine jis 
used for the purpose of forcing a eur 
rent, the superfices of the object to be 
heated may be augmented to any exe 
tent, and the whole of the caloric pro, 
duced by the fuel may be employed 
either on the liquid or on the air to be 
heated, as part of it being wanted to form 
a current in the flues or chimnies. His 
meihod of cooling air is by means of the 
air-pump and ventilator before de, 
scribed, either jointly or separately, 
causing the air to pass through a cool 
mediun.. 





Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
sulicit the Specifications, 


Wirtr1AM Lewis, of Brimscomb, Glou- 
eestershire, dyer; for a machine for ful- 
ling woollen or other cloths, that require 
such process.—April 5. 

Josepu Turner, of Layton, Yorkshire, 
mechanic; for au improved rotatory engine, 
and application thereof, with or without 
other machinery, to useful purposes.— 
Apial 8. 

Joun Woopuovuse, of Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire, civil engineer; for a mie- 
thod of formirg the ground for roads and 
pavements, and also for paving and repair¢ 
ing old pavements and roads.—April 9% ” 

WiILi1Am ATKINSON, of Bentinck-streef, 


architect; for a method or methods of 


forming blocks with bricks and cement in 
the form of ashlar stone, for building, se 
as to have the appearance of stone.—~ 
April 9. 

WiLLiAm StENson, of Coleford, Glow 
cestershire, engineer ; for an improved e- 
gine, to be worked by steam, or any other 
power.—April 9, 

WitttAmM Lassatie, of Bristol, apo- 
thecary; for a method or coutrivance for 
an improverhent in the construction of @ 
gig, and of cards, so called im the clothing 
aud other mannfactories, or other md 
cuines Or Instruments used and employed 
in such manufactories for the same oF 
smlar purposes, a contrivance never be 
{vie pat im practice.—April 23, ' 

NEW 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JULY. 


—_—— 


ARCHAIOLOGY. 
ONASTIC and Baronial Remains, 
N with other interesting Fragments 
of Autiquity, in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land; by G. J. Parkyns, esq. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. illustrated with upwards of 100 
plates, I. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

J Simco’s Catalogue for 1816. 1s. 

J. Hatchard’s Catalogue of his Books, 
both Ancient and Modern ; including His- 
tury, Law, Divinity, Miscellanies, &c. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the late Andrew Fuller ; by 
Dr. Ryland. 1 vol, 8vo. with a highly 
finished Portrait. 12s, 

Memoir of Major-Gen. Sir R. R. Gilles- 
pie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Miss O'Neil; by C. J. Jones, 
esq. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Life of Wm. Hutton, F.A.S.S. ; in- 
cluding an Account of the Kiots at Bir- 
mingham in 1791, with a History of his 
own Family ; written by Himself. 8vo. 12s. 

The Biographical Dictionary. Vol. 
XXVIII.; by Alex. Chalmers. 12s, - 

DRAMA. 

Adelaide: a Tragedy in five Acts; by 

Richard Sheil, esq. 53s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy, being 
Heads of Lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; by John Playfair. 2 
vols. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 

A Grammar of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, a new edition: to 
which are now added, Geology, Minera. 
logy, and Meteorology; by the Rey. Da- 
vid Blair. 6s. 

An Essay on a more Efficient Method of 
Classical Instruction, in its early Stages, 
together with a Statement of its practical 
Application : in which the general Princi- 
ple of the new Mode of Application is sys- 
tematically applied, and other Improve- 


ments suggested ; by R. Keynes, of Bland-- 


ford. 12mo. 3s._ 


A Practical Treatise on Day Schools; 


exhibiting their defects, and suggesting 
hints for their improvement ; by J. Haigh, 
18mo. 3s. 

ETHICS. 

Substance of a Speech delivered in the 
Court of Common Council, on a Motion to 
Address his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent to accede to the late Treaty con- 
cluded between the Emperors of Russia 
and of Austria, and the King of Prussia ; 
by S. Favell, esq. To which are added, 
ether Papers on the Subjeet of Peace. 2s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Footsteps to Drawing, according to the 
Rules of Perspective ; explained in fami- 
liar Dialogues, and illustrated by twenty 
Plates of progressive Lessons, calculated 

MontHiy Maa. No. 287, 


to combine a Knowledge of Perspective 
with the Practice of Drawing, and to lead 
the beginner imperceptibly to an Acquaiu- 
tance with the principal Rules of that use+ 
ful Art; by John George Wood, F.S.A. 
Royal 4to. 21s. 

Annals of the Fine Arts: a new Quatre 
terly Magazine and Review, No.[. 5s. 

A Treatise on Flower Painting; by 
George Brookshaw, esq. Part I. 5s. éd. 

Portraits of celebrated Painters; by 
John Corner. Part I, 4to. 10s, 6d,—royad 
4to. 15s.—India proofs, 11. 1s. 

On the Elgin Marbles; by J. Visconti. 12s, 

The same in French. Ys. 6d. 

Select Viewsin London. 8vo. 31,13s.6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

History of the Buccaniers of America ; 
by W. Burney. Royal 4to. 11. 11s, 6d. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Islands, considers 
ed in a Commercial, Political, and Military 
Point of View, in which their advantages 
of Position are described, as well as their 
relations with the Greek Continent: in- 
cluding the Life and Character of Ali Pa- 
cha, the present ruler of Greece ; together 
with a comparative display of the Ancient 
and Modern Geography of the- Fpirus, 
Thessaly, Morea, part of Macedonia, 
&ec. &c.; by General Guillaume de Vau- 
donceurt ; translated by W. Walton, esq. 
15s. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 56 Geo. III. 
1815; by Henry Maddock, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, barrister-at-law. Vol. I. Part II, 
(to be continued), 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Conveyancing, with a 
View to its Application to Practice, being 
a series of practical Observations ; written 
in a plain familiar style, by Rich. Preston, 
esq. Vol. III. Partl. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. ! 

An Answer to Dr. Kinglake, showing 
the Danger of his Cooling ‘Treatment of the 
Gout ; by John Ring, member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, aud of the 
oo Societies of London and Paris, 
os. 6d, 

Observations on the Harveian Doctrine 
of the Circulation of the Blood ; by George 
Kerr, 12mo. 4s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Remarks on the Art of Making. Wine, 
with Suggestions for the Application of its 
Principles to the Improvement of Domes- 
tic Wines; by J. Macculloch, M.D. 7s. 

On the Connexion between Sacred and 
Profane Literature ; by J.Gray. 8vo. 18s. 

On. the Nightmare ; by J.Waller. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on. the Coal Mines of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, with Informa- 
tion relative to the Stvratifications of the 
two Counties; and _ Avcounts of 

A the 
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Explosions from Fire-damp whieh have 
profi therein for the last twenty Years; 
their Causes, and the Means proposed for 
their Remedy, and for the general Im- 

rovements of the Mining System, by new 
fethods of Ventilation, &c.; by J. H. H. 
Holmes, esq. F.A.S. 108. 6d. © 
Scientific Swimming: being a Series 
of practical Instructions on an original and 


progressive Plan, by which the Art of 


Swimming may be readily attained, with 
every Advantage of Power in the Water; 
accompanied with twelve copper-plate 
engravings, comprising twenty-six appro- 
priate Figures, correctly exhibiting aud 
elucidating the Action and Attitude, in 
every Branch of that invaluable Art ; by 
Je Frost, 8s. ; ; 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, printed in 4to. with twenty-two 
Plates. Vol. I. Part II. 11. 5s. 

Oppression and Persecution ; or a Nar- 
rative, &c. by Joseph Lancaster. 18. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Classes and Orders of the Linnean 
System of Botany, illustrated by 240 plates 
of select Specimens of foreign and indige- 
nous Plants, 5 vols. royal 8vo, 41. 168.— 
or with coloured plates, 71. 4s. 

Compendium Flo: Britannice, anctore 
Jacobo Edvardo Smith, Equ, Aur. M.D. 
Sucietatis Linnezane Preside, &c. 

NOVELS. 

Edgar, a Tale; by Miss Appleton. 3 
vols. 12mo. il, 1s. 

Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 
2 vols. royal 1Smo. 10s. 

Melmoth House, a Novel. 3 vols, 
12mo. il. 

The Lairds of Glenfern, or Highlanders 
of the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. izmo, 
10s. 6d. 

The Barbadoes Girl, or Matilda; by 
Mrs, Hofland. 12mo. 4s. 

POETRY. 

The Battle of Watcrloo, a Peem; by 
J. Haskin, 8vo. 4s. 

Ines, and other Poems. 8vo. 8s, 

Campaigns of One Day, a Poem, in two 
Cantos. vo, 4s. 

The Bridal of the Isles, a Mask, and 
ether Poems; by J. Knight. fep. 8vo. 5s, 

The War Fiend, with other Poems; by 
Tho. Brown, M.D. professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 7s, 


The Moral Odes of Horace, translated 
3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL FCONOMY. 

Thoughts on the Poor Laws, and on the 
Improvement of the Condition and Morals 
- w a . we Author of the History 

the House of Rom 
&c. &c. 158, 6d. — — 
sieabaned ae. 
peeches of the Right Hon. 
Burke, in the House of ae “a 
Westuinster-ball. 4 vols. 8vo, gi, 16s. 
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Voice of the People, as to the Waterloo 
Monument, with Observations on its Prin- 
ciples and Objects, its Funds and Manage. 
ment, and the beneficial Effects which 
mav be derived from it. S8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on England ; by Oloff Na 
pea. 8vo. 8s. 

Récit Historique sur la Restanration de 
la Royauté en France, le 51 Mars, 1814; 
par M, de Pradt, ancien Archevéque de 
Malines. 


The Speeches of the Right Hon. George | 


Canning, during the recent Election in Li. 
verpool. ts. 6d. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, Vol, 
XXVII. royal Svo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses 6n several Subjects, address. 
ed to the Congregation assembled in 
Christ-Church, Bath; by the Rev. Charles 
Daubeny,archdeacon of Sarum. Vol. IIT. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Moral and Religious Sub- 
jects ; adapted for the use of Families, as 
well as for the Pulpit. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons particularly addressed to Young 
Women in the higher Ranks of Life; by a 
Lady, author of Sermons on the Duties of 
Children, &c. 1gmo, 4s. 

Introduction to varions Essays on the 
Universal Analogy between the Visible 
and Invisible Worlds, particularly between 
the Word and Works of God, as proved by 
the figurative Language of the Holy Scrip- 
tures: being a brief Prospectus of the 
Matter produced and examined in the 
Essays, aud of the Manner in which it 
treated ; by aStranger. 3s. 

Winter Evenings Recreations at M—,. 
12mo, 5s. 

A sermon occasioned by the Death of 
the Rev. William Goode, M.A. late rec- 
tor of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and 
St. Anne, Blackfriars: preached at the 
Church of the above Parishes, on Sunday 
morning, April 26, 1816; by Daniel Wil- 
son, M.A. minister of St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford-row, and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Galway. 1s. 6d. 

A Review of the Reformed Church of 
France ; by J. Cobbin. vo. 5s. 

On the Truth of the Gospel; by Je 
Dayoisin, 12mo. 7s, 


On the Trinity; by J. Oxlee, Vol. I. 
8vo. 12s, 


~<a Sermon ; by R. Smallpage. 


_The Poor Man's Commentary on the 
New Testament; by Dr. Hawker. 4 vols. 
12mo., fine, 11. 48, : 

ae History of an Old Pocket Bible, as 
related by itself; containing faithful Chas 
a taken from real Life, of different 

€rsons into whose hands it is supposed 
snecessively to have fallen; interspersed 
with various Observations and Reflections, 
intended to impress upon the Readers the 
value of - Holy Scriptures, and the Na- 


ture 
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ture of real Religion ; by the Rev. R, Cox, 
A.M. 53s. ; 
' A Collection of Family Prayers, from 
the Devotional Writings of Baxter, Hen- 
ry, Willison, Bennet, Watts, _Doddridge, 
and others ; with various occasional Forms; 
selected and revised by the late Rev. Sa- 
muel Palmer. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Picturesque Rides and Walks, with 
Excursions by Water, thirty miles round 
the British Metropolis ; illustrated in a se- 
ries of coloured Engravings: with a topo- 
graphical description of the Country with- 
in that circle, and an Account of the 


Roya! Palaces and Works of Art. No. I, 


i2mo. 2s. 6d.—8vo. 4s. to be published 
monthly. 

History of the Isle of Wight; by J. En- 
glefield. 2 vols, imp. 4to. 7L. 7s.—large 
paper, 101. 10s, 

‘The History of the Isle of Man, with a 
comparative View of the past and present 
State of Society and Manners: containing 
also Biographical Anecdotes of eminent 
Persons counected with that Island; by 
H. A. Bullock. 15s. 

History of the Royal Residences, No. I. 
royal 4to. il. is, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea; by W. Burney. Vol. IV. reyal 4to. 
21. 10s. 

Tour in Germany; by T. James, 4to, 
31. 3s, 

A Voyage round the World, from 1806 
te 1812, in which Japan, Kamschatka, the 
Aleutian Islands, and the Sandwich Islands, 
were visited ; including a Narrative of the 
Authors Shipwreck on the Island of San- 
nack, and his subsequent Wreck in the 
ship’s long-boat; with an Account of the 
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present state of the Sandwich Islands, and 
a Vocabulary of their Language; by Archi« 
bald Campbell. With aChart. 8vo, 9s. 
Da oeeeeaininenenttal 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
New French Books imported by Messrs, 
Bossange and Masson, 

Histoire critique et militaire des Cam- 
pagnes de la Révolution, faisant Suite au 
Traité des grandes Opérations militaires 
par le Général Jomini, troisiéme et der- 
uiére partie, contenant les Campagnes de 
Bonaparte en Italie, et de Moreau sur le 
Rhin, en 1796 et 1797, 2 vol. @vo, et atlas 
4to. Paris, 1816, @l. 

Bonaparte, sa Famille et sa Cour, 2 vol. 
8vo. 16s. 

Dictionnaire critique de sept cens Au- 
teurs vivans. 8vo. 8s. 

Le Trente-un de Mars, par De Pradt. 
8vo. Paris,1816. 3s. 6d. 

L’ Art @obtenir des Places, ou la clef des 
ministéres, 8vo. Paris, 1816. 3s. 

Histoire de France pendant les guerres de 
religion; par Lacretelle. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 
Tome 4me. 

Précis des Maladies chirurgicales, par 
Delpetch. 3 vol. 8vo, Paris, 1816. I. 

CEuvres de Bossuet. 8vo. Paris, 1816, 
Tomes 94414. 31, 

L’ Indiscrét Conteur des aventures de la 
garde nationale de Paris. 12mo. Paris, 
1816. 2s. 6d. 

Cécile, ou Véléve de la pitié, par Madme, 
la Comtesse de Choiseul-meuse. @ vol. 
12mo, Paris, 1816. 8s. 

Itinéruire descriptif de la France et de 
Vitalie, Paris, 1816, 8vo. 8s. 

Itinéraire descriptef du Royaume de France, 
gros vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 12s. 

Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse, gros vol, 
12mo. figures. 148.6d. 0 © 
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FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
ACCOUNT of the STATE of the NEW MA- 
NUFACTURES in FRANCE, especially as 


relates to SUGAR, itS CLARIFICATION; 


é&c.; by M. le Comte Cuartat, late 
Minister of the Interior. 
fw last five and twenty years will 
form a memorable epocha in the 
annals of French industry. Most of the 
extraordinary events that have succeed- 
ed each other have concurred to favour 
its progress, France, deprived of her 
colonics, blockaded at all her frontiers, 
found herself reduced to rely on her 
own internal strength ; and by raising a 
contribution of the knowledge of her in- 
habitants, and of the productions of her 
soil, she has been enabled to satisfy all 
her wants, to create arts which before 
bad no existence, to improve those that 


were known, and to render herself inde- 
pendant of foreign countries for the 
greatest part of the articles of her con- 


-sumption.* ‘Thus we have successively 


seen improved the arts of refining salt- 
petre ; the manufacture of arms and of 
powder ; of tanning leather ; of spinning 
cotton, wool, and flax ; of weaving gene- 
rally, and the execution of several other 
arts to which we were strangers ; such as 
the decomposition of sea-salt for the ex. 


traction of soda; the formation of alum 





* As Count Chaptal writes this under 
the Bourbons, he is, of course, unable to 
name the foreign authors of these priva. 
tions. This entire paragraph merits pre 
servation, however, to encourage. other 
nations to make similar exertions when- 
ever they may be exposed to similar confe. 
deéracies from the same causes, 
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and copperas; the fixing upon woven 
goods several colors which had been 
previously considered as fugitive; the 
substitation of the sugar of beet-root for 
that of the sugar cane; of woad in the 
lace of the indigo plant, and of madder 
or the scarlet of cochineal. 

When France began to experience the 
want of sugar, we at first sought for the 
means of supplying it in the syrups of 
certain fruits, especially the grape, and 
this manufacture has been singularly 
improved. Large establishments were 
formed in several parts of the kingdom 
for the extraction of syrup, and they 
have been productive of two important 
results, equally advantageous; first, of 
causing the consumption of a great 
quantity of syrup in the place of sugar 
for several domestic purposes, and ex- 
clusively in the hospitals; secondly, of 
giving a value to our grapes which at 
that period had scarcely any. A little 
time afterwards a method was found of 
extracting a farinaceous and solid sugar 
from the grape, and this product was 
more similar to the cane sugar than the 
syrup; it was like the cane sugar in 
having no smell, and could be employed 
instead of it in every way, by using two 
or three times its weight to produce the 
same effect. This sugar is not suscep- 
tible of crystallization. Nearly at the 
same time, chemistry furnished the 
means of decolouring honey and de- 
priving it of smell, so that it could be 
employed in the infusions of tea and 
coffee, as well as the best syrup of sugar. 

All these processes were become do- 
mestic operations, and very little pri- 
vation was suffered from the scarcity of 
cane sugar ; but it was reserved for Che- 
mistry to produce in our climate the 
actual sugar of the colonies, and this 
was not long in coming to pass. Already 
the analyses of Margraff, and the im- 

rtant labours of Achard had put us 
in the way; all now to be done was to 
improve the processes, and furm a suffi- 
cient number of establishments to sup- 
ply the demand. To effect this, the 
encouragement was prodigious, and in 
a single year we saw more than a hun- 
dred He fitty manufactories arise, some 
of ich have osreded wih pret 

; lave poured into the mar- 
ket several million pounds of excellent 
sugar. 

On the Culture and Preservction » 
the Beet-root.—It should be sown to- 
wards the end of March or in April, 


when there is no Jonge 
ger any fea 
frost. oe 








[Aug. f, 

The most proper soil for the cultiva. 
tion of the beet-root, is. that which is 
both light and rich, and of a good depth, 
Poor, dry, and sandy soils are not at all 
suitable, for the beet comes up in stich 
ground quite small and dry. Neither 
is stiff argillaceous soil proper for it, 
The seed comes up badly, especially if 
soon after it is sown a heavy rain hap. 
pen to fall. Meadows newly ploughed 
and alluvial earths manured, and for a 
long time used, are very proper for the 
culture of this root. Good ground will 
furnish a hundred thousand of beet per 
hectare; I have even gathered as many 
as a hundred and twenty from a mea- 
dow newly ploughed; but the mean 
product is from forty to fifty thousand, 

Beet-rvot during its Vegetation— 
Perhaps there is no plant that suffers 
more from the vicinity of others than the 
beet-root; it remains sinali and without 
vigour if the ground be not carefully 
cleared of all the plants that spring up 
beside it. 

In general the beet is gathered in the 


beginning of October, and the operation. 


is terminated towards the fifteenth. 
The time of gathering is not a matter of 
indifference; but every one knows that, 
in the course of vegetation, there is 
formed a succession of different products 
which replace each other; so that the 
crystallizable sugar is contained in the 
beet-root only at a certain period of its 
vegetation, and this period is the time 
that must be chosen to gather it. 

Ii appears, that, when the beet has 
terminated its saccharine vegetation, if 
I may so express myself, it forms nitrate 
of potash, at the expense of the con- 
stituent principles of the sugar: and this 
formation takes place in the ground, 
when it is assisted by the heat, just the 
same as it does in the store-houses, 

As the beet-roots are pulled up, the 
leaves should be stripped off and left on 
the ground for manure, when there is 
not enough of thein for the consumption 
of cattle. 

In order to keep beet in a proper 
slate, it should be stored in a dry place, 
of a temperature a few degrees above 
zero of the thermometer. It must not 
be stored up when wet ; and, if the wea- 
ther will permit, it is very desirable that 
it should be left for a few days in the 
fields to dry. It must not be covered 


of up until frost is expected, and must be 


uncovered and left so as long as the tem- 
perature is a few degrees above freezing, 
provided it does not rain. It should be 
often examined, and if it appears to be- 

come 
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come heated, or decayed, or germinates, 
the heap must be opened, the injured 
roots separated from it, and then made 
up again. 

On the 
most economical mode of washing is to 


Extraction of Sugar.—The 


put from 100 to 140lbs. into a cylinder 
composed of thick iron wire, half the 
cylinder being immersed in water con- 
tained in a trough under it; the cylinder 
is kept constantly turning round. Ina 
little time the bect is treed from the 
dirt, the cylinder is then raised above 
the trough, a door which it contains is 
opened, and the beet slides down an in- 
clined plane, which carries it beyond the 
trough. 

I have no washing in my establish- 
ment; but I have the top and radicles 
cut off, and the surface of the roots, 
cleaned, all with a knife. ‘This opera- 
tion is executed with facility by women, 
and costs twelve sous, or sixty centimes 

r thousand. 

The sugar is extracted by two succes- 
sive operations. Ist. The beet is re- 
duced to a pulp by means of graters: the 
best of these graters consist of cylinders, 
furnished on the surface with indented 
plates; these cylinders may be moved so 
rapidly, by means of wheels, that they 
will make 400 revolutions in a minute, 
and will tear and reduce the bect toa 
pulp in an instant, T'wo of these gra- 
ters, put in motion by the same ma- 
chinery, and attended by three women 
and two children are sufficient to grate 
daily 10,000 weight of beet, by working 
ouly four hours a day, two hours at a 
time; it is very rare that half an hour 
more is necessary. 

In order that the pulp may be of a 
good quality it must haye the appear- 
ance of a soft paste, without any lumps ; 
for the press, however powerful, can ex- 
tract but a very small-_proportian of juice 
from fragments of beet that have not 
been torn. When it is only crushed be- 
tween mill-stones, in the manner that is 
practised for making cider and perry, 
the juice obtained from the press is not 
more than 30 or 40 per cent. whereas, 
when it is torn by the graters, from 65 
to 75 per cent. is extracted, 2dly. As 
fast as the pulp is formed it is subinitted 
to pressure, in order to extract the juice, 
i begin by putting it into small lever 
presses at first, and afterwards removing 
it to others more powerful, so as to ex- 
tract from 65 to 75 per cent. of juice, 
The operation is perfect when the mare 
or dregs are so dry, that on squeezing 
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it hard with the hands it does not wet 
them. ‘To diminish the expense of ma- 
nual labour, I place the graters and 
presses on a stage, in such a manner 
that the juice falls of itself, through 
leaden canals, into the boilers, which 
are placed on the ground. It is neces- 
sary that the pulp should be expressed 
as fast as it furms, or else it blackens, 
and a degree of fermentation com- 
mences, which renders the extraction 
of the sugar more difficult. The juice 
marks from five to eleven degrees, and 
commonly from seven to cight, by 
Beaumé’s areometer, 

I have before mentioned, that the 
juices run immediately out of the presses 
into a boiler, which I call a depurator, 
in relation to its use. Supposing two 
operations to be effected in a day, and 
that 5000 weight of beet-root is ope- 
rated upon each time, this boiler, which 
is round, should be five feet and a half 
wide, and three feet eight inches deep; 
of these dimensions it will contain the 
whole product of one operation. As 
soon as the boiler is one-third, or half 
full, the fire is lighted. By the time 
that the juice has ceased running from 
the presses, it will already have acquired 
from forty to fifty degrees of heat, which 
is suffered to increase to sixty-five or 
sixty-six degrees; and the moment it 
has attained this heat, the fire is smo- 
thered by covering it with wet coals, 
Lime, slaked with warm water, is then 
thrown into the boiler, in the proportion 
of two grammes and a half (about forty- 
eight grains) to a litre of juice, being 
careful to vary the proportion according 
to the consistence of the juice. The 
liquid mass must be well stirred, in all 
directions, for some minutes, and then 
the fire is revived, in order to raise the 
heat to eighty degrees; that is, to the 


degree nearest approaching to ebullition. 


The fire is then taken out of the fire- 
place, and as the liquor cools a coat 
forms on its surface, which in half an 
hour has acquired a degree of consis- 
tence; which, at the end of three-quar- 
ters of an hour, is carefully taken off 
with the skim. As soon as it is skimmed, 
a cock is turned, which is fixed about a 
foot from the bottom of the boiler, and 
the liquor runs out into a square boiler ; 
afterwards a second cock is opened, 
which is quite at the bottom of the 
boiler, in order to empty it entirely, and 
the liquor is made to fall upon a filter, 
through which it also runs into the 
square boiler. 

: The 
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The instant the liquor begins to boil, 
sulphuric acid, diluted with twenty 
parts of water, is poured into it, in the 
proportion of a tenth part of the lime 
employed; the whole must be well 
stirred, that it may be completely mix- 
ed: in order to ascertain that there is no 
excess of lime or of acid in the liquor, 
it may be tried upon paper coloured 
with turnsol or curcuma, It is best to 
suffer the excess of lime to remain, and 
to employ no more of the acid, the mo- 
ment that it gives to the curcuma paper 
a tint of a pale brick or deep white-wine 
eolour. After this operation, three per 
cent. of animal charcoal, well pounded 
to an impalpable powder, is mixed with 
the liquor, and immediatcly afterwards 
is added half of the charcoal that was 
used the evening before. 

After the last addition of charcoal the 
liquid is evaporated, till it has acquired 
the consistence of fram 18 to 20 de- 
grees; it is then made to run into a 
smaller and deeper bvuiler, and is left at 
rest till the next day, when the boiling 
of the svrup is effected. 

The Boiling and Refining.—The ope- 
ration of boiling the syrup is the most 
delicate of any, but it has been rendered 
extremely casy by the improvements 
that have taken place in the preparatory 
operations, especially since the use of 
animal charcoal has been introduced. 
Many manufacturers have failed in 
boiling tne syrup; and that which should 
be attributed to a bad manipulation, 
has generally been supposed to be ow- 
ing sometimes to the non-existence of 
sugar in the beet, and sometimes to the 
almost insurmountable difficulty of ex- 
tracting it. Now, this operation is be- 
come so easy that skim rises; it never 
burns during the boiling, and requires 
very little more care on the part of the 
workman who conducts it. Previons 
to the boiling, the concentrated juice 
made the evening before, and which 
still retains some degree of heat, is fil- 
tered through a coarse piece of woollen 
cloth; it is then poured into a round 
boiler, two feet in diameter and eighteen 
inches deep, till it is one-third full, and 
is then heated to ebullition, which is 
kept up to the end of the operation, If 
it chance to burn, it is perceived by puffs 
of white smoke, which come from the 
bottom of the boiler, and burst throuch 
the surface of the liquid, spreading a 
pungent smell; the fire must be slack- 
ened, the liquor stirred, and the opera- 
tion more carefully attended to. The 


means of judging that the operation ig 


[Aug, 1, 
going on well are, when it boils dry ang 
with noise; when the syrup detaches 
itself from the skimmer without drawi 
into threads, and without adhesion; 
when on striking the boiling mass with 
the back of the skimmer, the blow 
sounds dry, as if it struck upon silk; 
when it produces very little skim ; when, 
on taking up some of the froth, or the 
bubbles eut of the boil, with the skim. 
mer, the bubbles disappear directly and 
resolve into liquid: this latter charaeter 
distinguishes the bubbles of the boil 
from those of the skim; and, lastly, we 
may be satisfied that the operation has 
proceeded well, if no traces of black 
can be perceived at the bottom of the 
boiler, and the surface appears clean. — 

The time proper to terminate the boil- 
ing of the syrup may be known by 
working a drop between the fore-finger 
and thumb, till it has acquired the tem- 
perature of the skin, and separating the 
finger and thumb rapidly: when it be- 
gins to form a thread the operation is 
far advanced, and the experiment must 
be frequently repeated. The boiling 
must be discontinued the moment that 
the thread breaks dry. As soon as it is 
ascertained that the operation of boiling 
the syrup is completed, the fire is smo- 
thered, and a few minutes afterwards it 
is poured into the cooler, taking care to 
pour it high, that it may be mixed with 
air, for it is observed that this facilitates 
the crystallization. 

In the evening, when the whole is 
collected in the cooler, the forms which 
are denominated bastardes are filled ; the 
crystallization of the sugar immediately 
begins, and is almost always complete 
the next day; so that, in 24 or 48 hours 
after, it is put into the forms; these forms 
may, without inconvenience, be placed 
= the pots for the melasses to run 
out. 

To refine with alcohol, the operation 
must be commenced immediately as the 
mnclasses begins to run; for if any time 
is allowed for the sugar to dry, the me- 
lasses which moistens the crystals thick- 
ens, and forms a very hard coat upon 
the surface of the sugar, which the al- 
cohol detaches with great difficulty; 
accordingly, the moment that the me- 
lasses begins to run, the surface of the 
sugar-loaf contained in the form is to be 
scraped, and a litre of alcohol at 36 
degrees of commerce, poured by degrees 
over the whole surface, the little orifice 
aes being stopped; the base of 

s then carefully covered to 
prevent the evaporation of the alcobol. 
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In two hours the orifice of the form is 
opened, and the alcohol runs into the 
pot, charged with a great proportion of 
the colouring principle; the operation 
may be repeated with half the quantity 
of fresh alcohol, and the sugar is then 
equal in whiteness to the clayed or fine 

owder sugar. he sugar is then melted 
and put into the boiler with bullock’s 
blood. ‘The operation is terminated by 
either claying or alcoholising it again; 
but it has been observed, that the last 
mentioned gives the sugar a more heavy 
luok than the other, and renders it a 
little more friable; for this reason I use 
alcohol for the first operation, and clay- 
ing for the second. It is necessary to 
employ alcohol concentrated to 36 de- 


' grees; when it is weaker it dissolves a 


portion of sugar. 

Expences and Product of a Manu- 
factory.—Vhe expences are comprised 
in the price of the beet, the manual 
labour for the extraction of the sugar, 
the interest of the sums spent in forming 
the establishment, the maintenance of 
the machines, the purchase of fuel, ani- 
mal charcoal, and other less consider- 
able articles. 

The produce of ten thousand weight 
of beet-root is composed of three dis- 
tinct parts—the sugar, the residuum or 
mare wf the beet, and the melasses. In 
gencrai, the beet furnishes from three to 
four per cent. of raw sugar, and some- 
times even from four to five. The 
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quantity varies according to the state of 
the weather and the expertness of those 
who work in the establishment, Besides 
the produce of the sugar, there is an- 
other which deserves consideration ; thia 
is the cuttings and the residuum of the 
beet after the juice is expressed from 
it. ‘The residuum or marc, is a very 
valuable food for horned cattle and pigs. 

The melasses is a third product not 
to be overlooked ; a thousand weight of 
bect will produce nearly 240 pounds, 
which may be fermented and distilled 
in order to extract the alcohol. This 
alcohol has the peculiarity of being in- 
finitely more pungent than any other af 
the same degree of concentration. 

General Remarks, — Experience has 
also tanght us, that the manufactories 
of sugar from beet-root can only prosper 
in the hands of proprietors who cultivate 
the plant themselves, and consume the 
residue upon their own demesne: in- 
ileed, if is only necessary to take a view 
of the advantages which this manufac- 
ture aflords, when connected with a 
large farm, to he convinced of the great 
difference in the two cases, 

This branch of industry, therefore, 
must be established on extensive pro- 
perty; for, independent of the advan- 
tages of situation, the erections neces- 
sarily depending on a large farm will 
mostly suftice, without any further ex- 
pence, for the purposes of the new ma- 
nufacture. 
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Shakespeare’s Dramatic Song ; consisting of 
all the Songs, Duetts, Trios, and Cho- 
russes (in character), as introduced by him 
in his various Dramas. The Music partly 
new and partly selected, with new Sym- 
phonies and Aecompuniments for the Piano- 
forte, from the Works of Purcell, Fielding, 
Drs. Boyee, Nures, Arne, Cooke; and 
J. Smith, J. S. Smith, T, Linley, jun. and 
R, J. S. Stevens, Esyrs. The whole col- 
lected (and comprising several original 
Melodies ) by William Linley, Esq, il. 1s, 


NV excellent body of English drama- 
tic melody a general introduction, the 
subject-matter and style of which reflect 
considerable credit on his literary judg- 
ment and taste. The public(says Mr. L.) 
is not in possession of any regular series 
of the characteristic songs in Shake- 
speare’s Plays ; and, though the airs ori- 
ginally applied to his lyrical composi- 
tions may possibly be in existence, to 


find them would be a vain and fruitless 





R. LINLEY has prefixed to this 


hope; and, even were the search success- 
ful, they would prove rather articles of 
curiosity than sources of delight. With 
this remark we agree ; and are pleased 
with it the more, as it demonstrates the 


-necessity of the present work ; and, while 


it fairly sanctions this, Mr. Linley’s as- 
semblage of the various productions of 
other composers, apologizes for the ad-. 
dition and commixture of his own. 
All that bis industry could discover 
(that was good) he took; and what he 
could not find, his ingenuity was obliged 
to supply. He undertook a complete 
work, but could not render it such, 
without filling the vacuums left by pre- 
ceding composers. ‘To collect what 
they had produced, was, we grant, no 
very arduous effort; the less so, as few 
of the lyrics of Shakspeare have been 
set twice by modern composers; and, 
where that had heppened, the publie 
had alyeady selected the best samples: 
but 
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but to furnish melodies in any degree 
worthy of a station with those of a 
Purcell, a Boyce, an Arne, a Cooke, 
and a Jobn Stafford Smith, demanded a 
force of talents, and portion of science, 
which do not often mect in the same 1n- 
dividual: and how Mr. Linley has ac- 
quitted himself in this province of his 
task, is the great question. 

Of nineteen melodies in the present 
volume, nine are original. The first— 
“ Honor, riches, marriage, blessing,” is 
a dialogue, or ducit, the passages 0 
which are flowing and natural, while the 
combination is ingenious and correct.— 
“Who is Sylvia? What is she?” is hap- 
pily conceived. Propriety and pleasing- 
ness of style supply the absence of origt- 
nality; aud, if there be not a bar in the 
air which, singly considered, we have 
not heard a thousand times before, the 
general effect so far partakes of novelty 
as to create attention and interest.—Re- 
apectiug “ O Mistress mine,” we have 
only to say, that we wish Mr. Linley 
had availed himself in this instance of 
Mr. Stevens's excellent and justly-popu- 
lar glee.—‘* Come away, Death!” is truly 
characteristic. Beauty of air would, 
perhaps, have been out of place on so 
lugubrious a subject. Mr. Linley, at 
auy rate, appears to have been of that 
opinion.—In “ Take, oh take, those lips 
away,” we find, amid much swectness 
of conception, certain suspensions of the 
s}llables, which we beiter know how to 
account for than to approve. The pas- 
sage constituting the third and fourth 
bars of the melody possesses much sua- 
vity, but, in respect to the words, is 
unfortunately constructed.—* Sigh no 
more, Ladies!” re-instigates the wish 
that Mr. Linley had recolleeted with 
what facility Mr. Stevens had trod the 
same ground.—Of the remaining three 
original pieces, “* Now the hungry lion 
roars,” is set with much fancy, and just- 
ness of expression.—The change of the 
measure, at the words “ And we Fairies 
that do run,” is peculiarly happy. 

Upon a general view of Mr, Linley’s 
publication, we feel ourselves called 
upon to award him our sincere com- 
mendation. As a collection of the best 
melodies that have been applied to the 
dramatic poetry of Shakspeare, it is 
highly useful, and does honour to the 
compiler’s assiduity. ‘The accompani- 
ments and symphonic embellishments 
are tasteful and consentaneous ; and the 
original portion of the work, estimated 
in the aggregate, displays a fertile ima- 
giuation, and chastised judgment. 


The Shepherd’s Home, a Canzonet for the 
Voice, with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano-forte. Dedicated to the Rig 
Honourable the Countess of Besborough ; 
by W. H. Pollard. 18« 6d. 


Though the melody of this song (the 
words of which are fronr Shenstone’s 
“ Ballad in four Parts,”) is neither re. 
markably novel nor striking; it flows 
with a degree of smoothness and grace 
ihat render it attractive and interesting, 
The accompaniment is managed with 


f judgment and address; and, if the bassis 


not uniformly the best that might have 
been chosen, it is appropriate, and in no 
instance violates the rules of good com. 
position. 


Duetto for the Harp and Piano-forte, com. 
posed for, and dedicated to Miss Glover; 
by John Davy. 5s. 

This is a truly original production; 
and, besides possessing the merit of ex- 
hibiting many brilliant conceptions, dis- 
plays a power of connection, and a judg- 
ment in distributing the execution, in 
regard to the two instruments for which 
it is written, that at once evince a 
thorough knowledge of the capabilities 
and characters of those instruments, and 
a familiar acquaintance with the means 
of producing effect. 

The Largo Andantino, by which the 
opening movement 1s succeeded, claims 
our particular notice. It is chastely 
elegant, happily relieves the bold and 
animated strain it follows, and forms an 


advantageous introduction to the con- 
cluding rondo, 


The Sicilian Dance, arranged as a Ronde 
for the Piano-forte, and dedicated to Miss 
Houghton; by Thomas Powell. 1s. 6d. , 
The subject selected for this Rondo 

will point out the nature of its digressive 

matter, and give our readers an idea of 
the general cast of the composition, 
especially when they are informed, that 
the theme is consistently treated, and 
that Mr. Powell has thrown into the 
piece as much of his well-known abi- 

lity for diversity and relief, as so li- 

mited a production would admit. 


“ The Indian Maid,” sung with unbounded 
applause by Miss Matthews, at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, in the favorite Farce, 
“A Chip of the Old Biock ” written by 
on —_— composed by Mr, Whitaker. 
“ The Indian Maid” is a ballad of 

much merit. Expressive and melo- 

dious in the aggregate, it uniformly in- 
terests the heart and engages the ear! 
appropriate and connected in its pas-' 

Sages, severally considered, it at once 


‘displays 
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displays a sound judginent, and a genius 
capable of affurding that juvenile sa- 
tisfaction. 

The celebrated Poem, “ Fare Thee Well !” 
Written by Lord Byron, and composed by 
John Whitaker, 18. 6d. 

The music of this little ballad (for 
into a ballad the composer has judici- 
ously divided this lyrical series of thirty 
couples) is conceived with feeling and 
pathos. The melody is smooth, easy, 
and pleasing; and the general plain- 
tiveness, so proper to the subject, is hap- 
pily relieved by the less sombre cast of 
the introductory and concluding sym- 
phonies, 

The Duke of Wellington's Waltz, an ad- 
mired Candean Air, arranged as a Rondo 

for the Piano-forte. 2s. 

This little rondo is pleasing in its 
subject, and conducted with a respect- 
able degree of skill, ‘Though obviously 
intended as a trifle, it possesses passages 
that would not disgrace a more dignified 
attempt; and, if we may indulge the 
expression, deserves to be called one of 
the great among the little. 


—_—~ 


THE musical werld, and all who re- 
spect the sacred rights of intellectual 
property, will rejoice at the triumph of 
the ingenious composer, Mr. Whitaker, 
over a music-seller of Dublin, against 
whom he has finally obtained a verdict 
of fifty pounds damages, with double 
costs, for pirating his three songs,— 
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“ Silent Kisses,” “ Love,” and “Mary.” 
—The matter-of-fact being proved, 
the trespass was attempted to be pal- 
liated, if not defended, by arguments 
less legitimate, and more anomalous 
and monstrous than we ever read, till 
we perused the trial “ Whitaker versug 
Hime.” 

According to the very moral Mr. Joy, 
council for the very honourable Mr. 
Hime, it is no crime in a man to invade 
the mental property of another; if, in 
his opinion, that property be of a perni- 
cious character or tendency ; that is, if * 
a writer produce a work which, in the 
Opinion of a dealer, the happiness of 
society requires should not be circu- 
lated, that dealer possesses an indispu- 
table right to assist the circulation! 
The very quality in any work which 
annihilates the author’s right of publi- 
cation, excuses every other man for 
assuming the right of publishing it! Its 
contents are immoral and deleterious ; 
and, therefore, he is entitled to dissemi- 
nate those contents! ‘To this we might 
add, that the very immorality is but as- 
sumed; and was discovered by the 
pirate, for the first time, just at the 
moment when he was about to be called 
upon to answer for his depredation, 
To what an extent might we indulge in 
the exposition and ridicule of such folly 
and fallacy! But the views of unjust 
avarice have been disappointed, the high 
rights of mental creation asserted and 
maintained, and we are satisfied. 











VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


a 


ITERATURE, in different walks, 
has this month lost three of its 
brightest ornaments. In Dramatic com- 
position and in Elequence, agesmay pass 
without another SHERIDAN; in Chemistry 
and Theology, Bishop WATSON will not 
often have a rival; and in Moral and 
Political writing, few abler or houester 
men have wielded a pen than Davip 
Wittiams. As mortal men, we have 
little to regret ; for, if the constitution of 
Sheridan might hay¢ endured to four- 
score, by living twave as fast as other 
men, he became an old man at sixty- 
five; and the others arrived at the full 
term: of humaslife, enjoying ia their old 
age the reward of well spent maturity, 
in the homage of their virtuous gontem- 
porarics. ‘In other parts of. this Maga- 
zine, and.in fature numbers, we sbell 

Monty Mae, No. 287. 





devote some pages to the details of their 
livés and labours, our chief object in this 
place being to announce the probable 


_early publication of the entire works of 


Mr. SHERIDAN, Consisting of his plays, 
poems, essays, and preserved speeches ; 
and the existence of a perfect manuscript 
by Bisnor Watson, consisting of Me- 
moirs of his own Times, in the manner 
of the similar work of Bishop Barnet. 
The collection of the avowed works of 
Mr. SHERIDAN has long been desired and. 
proposed by his friends, and has been 
delayed solely by his characteristic indo- 
lence, and by his aversion to commit 
himself in print; the Rivals, the Critic, 
and his version of Kotzebye’s Pi 
being the only works whose publication 
he ever sanctioned. Of BisHop WAte 
son’s Memous, 4 it our duty to 


state, 
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state, that no man living was SO well 
qualificd, by the various esscntial quali- 
tics of head, heart, and good intelligence, 
to record truly the momentous, and, we 
might say, the cruel events of this age. 
The sycophants have acquired an ascen- 
dancy which seems to threaten all mo- 
yal and political truth, as the effect of 
the percolating nature of corruption ; 
but the character of the age, and of the 
wars axl bloody deeds which have dis- 
ced it, may be safely trusted to the 
just feelings of a Watson; and we are 
thus rescued from the double disgrace 
of witnessing great crimes, and enduring 
their hired or pensioned apologists. in 
regard to both works, we hope to be ena- 
bled, in future numbers, to lay other par- 
ticulars before our readers. ) 

The Rev. Tuomas Maurice, Author 
of Indian Antiquities, will shortly pub- 
lish in quarto, by subscription, Observa- 
tions on the Ruins of Babylon, as re- 
cently visited and described by Claudius 
James Rich, esq. resident for the East- 
India Company at Bagdad. It is his 
object to prove that the famed Tower of 
Babel was a Temple to the Sun, and 
that the whole of that vast city was con- 
structed upon an astronomical plan; 
also, the high advance of the ancient 
race of Fire-Worshippers, its founders, 
in metallurgie science, in architectural 
design, in geometry, in mechanics, in 
hydraulics, in the art of engraving, co- 
louring, &c. He will likewise add some 
strictures on the Babylonian bricks, and 
on their inscriptions, preserved in the 
British Museum ; on the ruins of Perse- 
polis, or Chelminar; on the presumed 
antiquity of the arch, no where to be 
found amid these ruins; and on the ori- 
gin of. writing. The whole will be ac- 
ecompanicd with illustrative engravings, 

We are glad to find that Josepu Lan- 
CASTER, undaunted by personal losses or 
opposition, still perseveres in his useful 
career. He lately stated, at a public 
dinner of the friends of his system in 
London, that in the space of little more 
than twenty months he had travelled 
above 45,000 miles, lectured to above 
113,000 persons in near 430 lectures 
and expeuded above one thousand 
pounds of the proceeds of these lectures 
in the expences attendant on the pro- 
mulgation of this great cause. He has 
above 600 schools on his lists, and he par- 
ticularly notived one at Cincinnatti 0 
the Ohio. 7 : . : , on 

0, 700 miles from New York 
for, 900 children. Two pupils conyer- 


sat in his system have gone down th 
ppi, to — system there, 
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Sir JoserH Banks has published ag 
account of an ancient canoe found j 
Lincolnshire. It was discovered. jp 
April last, at a depth of eight feet under 
the surface, in cutting a drain parallel 
with the river Witham, ahout two miles 
east of Lincoln, between that city and 
Horsley Deeps. It seems hollowed out 
of an oak tree, and is thirty feet eight 
inches long, and measures three feet in 
the widest part. The thickness of the 
bottom is between seven and eight 
inches. Another similar canoe was 
discovered two years ago in cutting a 
drain near Horsley Deep, which was un- 
fortunately destroyed by the workmen 
before it was ascertained what it was, 
Its length was nearly the same as that 
of the former, but it was four feet and a 
half wide. Besides these, three other 
canoes, resembling the above in con- 
struction, have been found in the same 
county. One ina pasture near the river 
Trent, not far from Gainsborough ; and. 
two in cutting a drain through the fens 
below Lincoln. One of these is depo- 
sited in the British Museum. Alt 
these canoes are remarkable for the free 
grain of the oak timber, so that the mill- 
wrights and carpenters who examined it 
declared, that in their opinion it was of 
foreign growth, and the preduce of a 
warmer country. This perhaps shews 
that the growth of our timber has be- 
come less rapid and luxuriant, in conse- 
quence of the destruction of forests, 
which has rendered the country more 
exposed, and its climate less mild. 

The select and highly valuable li- 
brary ef Witt1AM Roscoe,” esq. of 
Liverpool, is now on sale. It was col 
lected by that gentleman during a period 
of more than thirty years; and comprises 
many of the rarest works in the infancy 
of printing ; first editions of the Greek 
and Roman Classics; the choicest pro- 
ductions of Italian, French, and i 
Literature; an extensive collection of 
works on Natural History, the Arts, 
Typography, Bibliography, &c. A 
the books are some fine specimens. 
the block-books, before the invention of 
types, the Psalter and Durandus of 
1459, both on vellum; the Catholicon of 
1460, by John Guttenberg ; the Lactan- 
tus of 1465, by Sweynheim and Pan: 
nartz: with the genuine productions of 
the press of upward of. one hundred 
printers, before the clese of the fi 
a A ag some fine iMomnialSt 

anuscripis; comprising a s 
Bible, on vellum, folio a, embellished 
With miniatures, sipposed to be. by at 
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hand of Giotto, one of the finest manu- 
script copies of the Sacred Writings ex- 
tant; with other choice manuscripts of 
the Bible and other subjects, richly orna- 
mented, and in fine preservation. 

A work is preparing by the Rev. S. 
Barkow, whose importance may be said 
to be in the inverse ratio of its bulk, on 
the Social Rights and Duties of Young 
Britons. It is in the form of a cate- 
chism, and on a plan similar to that sug- 
gested by Mr. Copsey in a former part 
of thisnumber. Of course it will be re- 
ceived with avidity in aJl the popular 
schools, and be engrafted in the educa- 
tion of all classes, _, 

The important Report of the Police 
Committee of the House of Commons 
is re-printing for public circulation, with 
notes and observations, by a magistrate 


of the county of Middlesex. The la- 


bours of this committee, conducted by 
the assiduity and intelligence of the 
Hon. H. G. Bennett, have developed 
scenes of magisterial and police iniquity 
of which the public could have no con- 
ception, and which cannot fail to lead 
to the most salutary reforms. On the 
subject of licensing public-houses under 
the influence of brewers, on the dispen- 
sing powers and corrupt practices of 
police-officers, and on the systematic 
arrangements of criminals, little inferior 
to those developed in the Beggar’s 
Opera, this volume abounds in laminous 
and interesting details. 

The improved machine called the Se- 
maphore, has been worked between the 
Admiralty and Chatham. ‘The commu- 
nications far surpass the Telegraph re- 
cently in use, both in celerity and per- 
spicuity. One among many advantages 
is the distinctness of the apparatus from 
one station to another. The Telegraph 
consisted of six shutters, or flaps, and 
could not produce a hundred combina- 
tions; but so superior are the powers of 
this machine, that with only two arms it 

roduces not merely letters and words, 
but whole sentences, and upwards of two 
thousand different symbols. 

Translations are announced, both at 
Leipsic and Brussels, of Dr. Robinson’s 
Theological Dietionary, a work which, 
we learn, has becn generally introduced 
to the divinity classes of the Universities 
of the United Kingdom, as well as those 
of the United States of America. 

The numerous admirers of Mr, 
Wesse’s Glees, and of this species of 
music for which he was most: distin- 
een will be gratified to learn: that 

‘latter years: were employed: in pres 
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paring and publishing a selection, i 
three volumes, of all ‘tee has been m at 
admired amongst lis works during the’ 
last fifty years; and that the third vo- 
lume of the selection was a d only 
a short time“before his death. These 
volumes are now in the hands of Mr. S, 
Webbe, of Newman-strect, his son and 
executor. | 

The London Society for preventing 
Wars are preparing their second tract, 
from the writings of Grotius and other’ 
writers, on the Law of Nations, The 
first tract has passed through several 
large editions. 

r. Ryaw’s method of ventilating 
coal-mines (noticed in our last), obviates 
all dangers, and carries off every par- 
ticle of the hydrogen gas the i it 
is liberated from the coal. is first- 
operation is to insulate the whole mine,‘ 
or field, as it is technically called, by 
cutting round it a course or passage, 
This is what he calls his gas course ; and’ 
it is always made of a size sufficient to 
carry off all the gas which would other- 
wise accumulate in the mine. Within 
the body of the mine itself, holes are 
cut of different diameters, entering into 
this gas course from the higher parts, or’ 
roof of the mine. Between this gas 
course and the lower part of the upcast 
shalt of the mine, a eommanication is . 
made, and the gas, by its levity, natu- 
rally ascends. Heat, however, is occa- 
sionally applied at the lower part of this 
shaft to accelerate the exit of the gas, 
Our philosophical readers must be 
aware, that no mine whatever cam proe 
duce the quantity of hydrogen which a: 
gas course on this principle is capable 
of discharging. In faet, on the old sys- 
tem of ventilating by the labyrinth pro- 
cess, the atmospheric air remains at 
least twenty hours in a mine of common 
dimensions, during which it traverses a 
space of forty miles, and becomes ev 
second more and more impregnated wit 
hydrogen gas, and consequently increa- 
sing the danger throughout its whole 
passage through the workings of the 
mine. On Mr. Ryan’s system, the ins 
flammable gas, as fast as it flows from 
the workings, takes the nearest course 
to the upper gallery or reservoir for 
whence it finds its, way by the shostedt 
course to the upceast shaft, through 
which it passes into the open air. Mr. 
Ryan has introduced his vatuable dis- 
cevery with the happiest results into 
some of the most destructive and fiery 
coal-mines of Staffordshire and Wor- 
qnniie aniar £ mania 
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of the most flattering description from 
numerous respectable and humane mine- 
owners. 

Speedily will be published, in one 
large volume octavo, elegantly printed, 
with portraits, &c. Repertorium Biblio- 

phicum, or some account of the most 
celebrated public and private librarics, 
with copious lists of rare and curious 
books contained therein, interspersed 
with bibliographical notices, anecdotes 
of eminent collectors, kc. &c. It will 
articularly include the libraries of His 

Lajesty, the Marquis of Bath, William 
Beckford, esq. the Marquis of Bland- 


ford, John Dent, esq. the Duke of De- 


vonshire, Mr. Thomas Grenville, Sir R. 
C. Hoare, the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Earl of Pembroke, Earl Spencer, 
the Marduis of Stafford, the Karl of 
Stamford, and ¢hat of Sir Mark Sykes. 
CoLoNEL MAcponaLp’s Telegraphic 
Dictionary, after having been progres- 
sively improved in three successive ma- 
nuscript editions, is in the press, accom- 
panied by an explanatory work, con- 
taining thirty plates, exhibiting various 
terrestrial and nocturnal telegraphs, for 
the army, navy, and civil purposes ; 
with the illustration and exemplification 
of this general system applied to prac- 
tice in its various branches. ‘The whole 
is the result ofa close application to the 
subject, during more than fifteen years. 
We have four Dictionaries of consider- 
able merit, for naval purposes, and the 
present will constitute a fifth, and sup- 
ply what is now wanting, a terrestrial 
and military telegraphic system. In 
comprehensibility, this Dictionary is 
carried farther than any thing yet at- 
tempted, as it extends to 150,000 words, 
rases, and sentences, 
Mr. Satiseury, of the Botanical 
Garden, Sloane-street, has now in the 
a work on a new plan, entitled, 
“the Botanist’s Companion,” in two 
small volumes. During his weekly her- 
borisations, in spring and summer, he 
found that his pupils were in want of a 
book of reference, so counected with the 
various specimens gathered on the spoi 
and inserted in their respective port- 
folios, that immediate recourse might 
be had to it with equal certainty and 
ont. Accordingly he has now pro- 
duced a manual, in which the species of 
plants are arranged in alphabetical or- 
der, by means of tables, on a simila 
to Grafier’s Aepptinimae vet soe 
raffer’s Catalogue and Galpine’s 
Compendium, the latter of whi 9. e 
small and very usefal work. n padeys 
print-While in oxe volum i 
Cc, the Lin- 
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nean and English names, togetlier y; 
the soil, colour of the Ronee time a 
flowering, and general description, are 
found instantiy by ‘simple inspection» 
in the others, the specific characters 
uses, and qualities, will be obtained by 
means of correspondent numbers, wi, 
out either difliculty or loss of tj 
Thus those who make horticulture, apy 
culture, or medical botany, either their 
occupation or delight, will be highly gra. 
tified by at length obtaining a popular 
and useful work, at a price which rep. 
ders it accessible to évery student, 

Mr. 'THomas Russ&L, jun. of Guild. 
ford, is publishing, by subscription, a 
Picturesque View of that Ancient Bo. 
rough, (on a large seale,) from a spot, 
which exhibits to the greatest advantage. 
its venerable castle, and other public 
buildings. We have seen the drawings, 
and cau answer for accuracy and cles 
gauce, 

_ A translation having appeared in Pa- 
ris of Blair's Universal Preceptor, and 
that work being adapted to teach Freneh 
and general knowledge at the same 
time, a quantity of the Paris edition is 
about to be imported for the use of stu 
dents of French in England, 

The first number of a new quarterly 

Magazine and Review, solely and ex- 
clusively devoted to the FINE ARTS, has, 
just made its appearance, 
_ Annotatious on the Episiles, are print, 
ing by the Rev. J. Stabe, M.A.; being. 
intended asa continuation and comple- 
tion of Mr. Elsiey’s Annotations on the 
Tour Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, 

_ The lectures delivered before the Chris- 
tian Philological Society, by NATHANIEL 
Rocers, are printing, 2 

fhe Hon. and Rev. Francis Henry, 
EGERTON has printed at Paris the Frag- 
ments of two Odes of Sappho, the one. 
preserved by Longinus, the other by: 

lonysius Halicarnassensis, with *the 
text opposite. The notes, the prineipal 
design ot which is to compare the read- 
— different Manuscripts in the al- 
7 re passages, display profound erudi+ 

The pending general election, at such’ 
a crisis of the fortunes of the British em- 
pire, has induced Sir RicHARD PHILLIPS 
Sage On a folio shect, his Golden. 
se es for Electors, corresponding with 
us Well-known Golden Rules for Jury 
men, aud his Golden Rules Sor Megu- 
trutes and Sheriffs. The posting up 
and popular diffusion of each of these 
sheets could not fail to have a salutary 


tendency 
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The Rev. Hersert Marsh, a name 
of considerable distinction in polemical 
literature, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. Watson as Bishop of Llandaff, 

A collection of Dramas, in two vo- 
lumes, by Sir Jas. BLanp BukGess, is 
in the press. | y 

The Spanish Dictionary of Neuman, 
greatly improved by Mr. Brow Ny which 
has been so long in the press, Is now 
nearly completed; the number of words. 
added exceeds three thousand, inclading 
all the terms of art, manufactures, and 
commerce, many of which are to be 
found in no other dictionary whatever. 

Memoirs of Mr. Sheridan will appear 
in the course of the present month, from 
the pen of Dr. Watkins. They are 
drawn partly from original documents, 
and illustrated by some of his correspon- 
dence, and that of bis friends, and will 
incluile the history of his family. 

A translation is preparing, from the 
revised sheets, as printed, of the valua- 
ble antiquarian trayels in Italy of the 
learned archzeologist, M. Mittin. No 
work has appeared on the Continent 
during many years which possesses 
more legitimate claims on the curiosity 
of the literary world. 

Mr. Henry Koster will soon pub- 
lish, in a quarto volume, Travels in 
Brasil from Pernambuco to Serara, with 
occasional excursions, and a voyage to 
Maranam; illustrated by plates of cos- 
tumes, 

Dr. SmitH, of Salisbury, has an- 
nounced his intention, in conjunction 
with Mr. Coares, of Instituting Lee- 
tures on the Practice of Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and Botany, 
at the Infirmary of that city. It is a 
Jaudable example, which onght to be 
followed by the Medical Officers of other 
provincial hospitals. 

An iron bridge, on the principle of 
tenacity, of atwenty fect span, fit for the 
transit of the largest and heaviest of car- 
riages, is now erected on Mr, Dixic’s 
premises, Falcon Square, London. Al- 
though capable of sustaining twenty- 
three tons aid upwards, the iron-work 
itself does not weigh twenty cwt. 

A new steam vesse!, of 112 tons, was 
lately tried on the Thames. Sie went 
from Blackfriars Bridge to Battersca 
Bridge in thirty minutes, and back 
through London in fifty-two minutes, 
The steam engine, of twenty-four horse 


power, the paddle wheels, and the ma- 
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tendency in the correction of erroncous 
practices, and in the promotion of 
justice. 


chinery necessary to give and convey the 
movement, weigh only five tons. It ig 
constructed under the direction of Mr, 
Bruuel, of Chelsea, by Mr. Maudsley. 

A passage steam-vessel now works 
daily between London and Twicken- 
ham, and two others between London. 
and Margate ; both at fixed hours, with- 
out regard to wind or tide. 

Mr. Salt, in a letter toa friend in En- 
gland, observes: on our way from Malta 
we. touched at the island of Milo, 
where the inhabitants have lately dis- 
covered a theatre of white marble, which 
appears, from the little that has yet been 
exposed to view, to be in very perfect 
preservation. The seats at present 
opened are seven in number, beautifully 
worked out of large masses of the finest 
marble, forming the segment of a circle, 
whose diameter, if complete, would be 
116 feet. Immense ruins of solid walls 
stand close by, and a few remains of in- 
scriptions bave been found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lysons’ Magna Britannia, volnme 
VII, containing Cumberlaud, will soon. 
appear; and, at thesame time, Part VIL. 
of Britannia Depicta. 

Baron d’UKLANsK!’s Travels in Itaty, 
with a few occasional Poems, are priut- 
ing in two duodecimo volumes, for the. 
benefit of his widow. : . 

Dr. NATHAN YounG, of Edinburgh, 
has published an account of a singular 
malformation of the human heart in a_ 
labourer 49 years ofage. ‘The organ wag 
about twice the natural size, for 4 man_ 
of ordinary stature ; and weighed, when 
freed from the coagula, and with its ves- 
scls cut short, twenty-cight ounces and 
forty-four grains. 

Mr. Bakewett, keeper of Spring- 
Vale Asylum, Staffordshire, purposes 
shortly to deliver to a select number of 
friends, at Manchester, a single lecture 
on the nature and causes of mental de- 
rangement, a description of the symp- 
toms that indicate the approach of that 
disorder, and the best means of prevent- 
ing it, with a description of the different 
appearances of it when it has taken place, 
and the proper medical and moral treat- 
ment; should this lecture meet the ap- 
probation of those to whom it is sub- 
mitted, in the first instance, it will be re- 
peated in Manchester and other towns, 
as Mr. Bakewell's other avocations may 

rmit, | 

The second volume is nearly ready 
for publication, of Mr. SHaw Mason’s— 
Statistical Survey of Ireland, drawn u 
from the communications of the clerzy. 

Ea ly 
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Early in August will be published, in 
ul elo, a Genealogical Mythology, 
and Classical Tables of the Roman Em- 
perors; by Mr. W. Berry, late of the 
College of Arms, London. 

In applying the leech, it appears that, 
when it does not evince a disposition to 
bite, puncturing the part with a lancet, 
offers the only chance of success. When 
the leeeh drops off, instead of applying 
salt, which generally destroys the animal, 
a little-vinegar poured on the head will 
make it disgorge the blood, and it will 
bite almost immediately alierwards. 

The following table shews the gradual 


decrease in weight whick the silver’ 


nny has sustained since the time of 
‘“iliam the First :— Grains Troy. 


William I. : oO. “Ss got 
Edward lil. e . . . 20 
Richard I}. . . « « 18 
Henry i. :ter, 2 ot -e One 
Henry VI. . . . « 12% 
Henry VII. . . . . 115 
Henry VIII, . . « . 10 


Edward VL. “ae eS 
Elizabeth. . . . . 7H 
The weight of the silver penny coined 
by George IIT. is exactly the same as 
that of Elizabeth. 
GERMANY. 

Mr. Oswap, bookseller, of Heidcl- 
berg, has announced a publication which 
has excited the attention of the learned 

ublic throughout all Germany, in the 

ighest degree. Voss, the celebrated 
translator of Homer and Hesiod, Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid, &c. &c. whose me- 
trical versions (all in the metre of the 
original writers) form the most remark- 
able triumph of the German over the 
other European modern languages, has 
completed a translation of the Comedies 
of Aristophanes, These are to be pub- 
lished in the course of the next Winter, 
iu three oetavo volumes, and the trans- 
Jation is to be accompanied with expla- 
natory notes, by the translator’s son, 
Professor Voss, of Heidelberg, who has 
also honorably pursued the career of his 
father, and is known as the translator of 
Aischylus and of Othello and other tra- 
eedies of Shakespeare. The complete 
suceess which has attended all the other 
translations of the elder Voss, justifies 
expectations whieh no other man could 
raixe coucerning a writer who presents 
such peculiar difficulties as Aristo. 
phanes, and who, at the same time, is so 
uiteresting to the learned investizator 
of the history, religion, manners, and 
taste of the Greeks. The younger Voss 
has made it one of the objects of his 
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notes to render his work useful, even tp 
foreigners, by verbal criticisms on ‘djs. 
puted passages and difficult expres. 
sions. ss 
FRANCE, | 

M. de CHATEAUBRIAND is 
upon an Historical Poem, in the style of 
his Martyrs. ‘The subject is taken from 
the History’ of the Moors in Spain; 
and the work will be entitled Les Aben. 
cerrages. : 

The following arrangement is adopt. 
ed, by the French anatomists of the pre. 
sent day. The whole of anatomy is di- 
vided in three classes ; the first of which 
comprehiends—l. the organs of loco-mo- 
tion ; 2. the organs of the voice; and, 8, 
those of sensibility: the second, 1. the: 
organs of digestion; 2. the organs ‘of 
respiration ; 3. the organs of circulation ; 
4. the organs of absorption; and, 5, the 
organs of secretion: whilst the third is 
altogether confined to the organs of ge- 
neration, Bone, say they, is composed 
of two elementary parts—an organized 
parenchyma formed of gelatin, which, 
with fatty matter, constitutes more than 
one half of the weight of bones; and an 
inert, salinoterrene matter, that fills the 
cells and meshes of the parenchyma, 
Cartilage and ligament are formed of 
cellular tissue, filled with a gelatinous 
pulpy matter. The synovial fluid is Of 
greater specific gravity than water, with 
which it readily mixes: it froths when 
agitated, and is thready and consistent 
like albumen; the existence of which m 
it is demonstrated by the action of ca- 
loric, alcohol, and the mineral acids. It 
also contains fibrine, soda in a free state, 
and muriate and carbonate of soda, 
Musele is a kind of reservoir of fibrine 
to which it owes its contractility, and 
which is enclosed in the parenchyma of 
this species of organ, in the same man- 
ner as calcareous phosphate is enclosed 
in that of bone. The chemical elements 
of muscle are fat, albumen, much fibrine, 
osmazom, phosphate and muriate of 
soda, phosphate of lime, oxyd of iron, 
azote, hydrogen, and oxygen. Cellular 
tissue is anassemblage of very fine moist, 
whitish plates, and filaments, which in- 
terlace and form irregular cells, that coml- 
municate with each other. 

ITALY. 

The Florence Gazette attributes the 
original invention of the steam-engine t@ - 
D. Serapuin Scratri, monk of M ouut 
Cassino; and quotes, in support of this 
assertion, a letter extracted the 
work of this monk, entituled, rs on 
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Various Objects of Experimeptal Phi- 
Josophy ; printed at Florence in 1787, 

The Abhé Mai, to whom the learned 
world already owe the discovery of a 
manuscript of Homer, with figures, and 
several considerable fragments of Ci- 
cero, the works of Julius Fronto, &c.; 
has also found in the Ambrosian library, 
a work entitled, Epitome Dionysti Ha- 
lycarnassensis, It. supplies the lost 
books of Livy. | 

An edition of Politian is printed. at 
Florence, with poetry, taken from an- 
cient manuscripts. 

GREECE. 

Desiring to restore learning to Greece, 
the Emperor Napoleon caused a regular 
Newspaper, printed in modern Greek, 
to be established at Corfu. After we 
had possessed ourselves of a part of the 
Tonian Islands, we established a_ rival 
Gazette at Zanté, under the title of the 
Ephemerides of the Ionian Isles Deli- 
vered; and, in point of paper and typo- 
graphic execution, it far exceiled the Ga- 
zette of Corfu. -Of their relative merits 
it is not necessary to say much, the Ga- 
zette of Corfu was the echo of the Mo- 
niteur, it possessed an immense circu- 
lation, and made the name and glory of 
the French emperor familiar to the na- 
tions of the East. The Ephemerides of 
Zanté was undertaken on diametrically 
different principles ; if the Corfu Gazette 
declared an object to be white, the 
Ephemerides instantly proclaimed it to 
be black, and vice versa. ‘The termina- 
tion of the power of Napoleon having 
freed it from control, it is now likely, 
under the care of Sir William Gell, to 
become important to all lovers of letters, 
as it will in future regularly publish all 
intelligence from the Continent of 
Greece, and give an account of the la- 
bours and discoveries of scientific tra- 


vellers; and will, we hope, rear the mo-— 


nument, of which the foundations were 


- laid by the Emperor Napoleon, and 


revive the ancient spirit of Greece. 

| AMERICA. 

Experiments made with the large Burn- 
ing-Glass of Dickinson College, under 
the direction of Professur Cooper. 
This lens was purchased by, the trus- 

tees of Dickinson college, from the son 

of the late Dr. Priestley. It was made 
by the same Mr. Parker, of Flect-street, 

London, who constructed the celebrated 

burning-glass. sent, among other pre- 

sents, to. the Empcror of China; and 
which was esteemed the most powerful, 

Tugenuity and perseverance had pro- 
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duced. The burning-glass of Dickinson 
college may be considered as one of the 
best in the United States. Itis made 
of flint glass, and compounded of two 
1 both deuble convex, of solid 
glass. | 

The diameter of the large lens is in 
the frame . . . 16} inches, 

surface exposed . 154 

Its thickness at the centre, 1-5; inches, 

_ attheedge, . . <thsinch. 

Its focal distance, 2 feet 11,4; inches. 

The diameter of the small lens is 64 
inches. . 

Its focal distance, 1 foot 54 inches, 

Both glasses are fixed in a wooden 
frame, which turns on a pivot and slides 
on a brass bow, and can be moved with 
ease horizontally or perpendicularly. 
The smaller lens is placed at such a 
distance from the large one, as that the 
diameter of a cone of rays falling on the 
small lens, is equal to the diameter of 
the small lens. 

Substances fused, with their weight and 
time of fusion. 

Farenheit’s thermometer at eighty-six 
degrees in the sun, and scventy-four 
degrees in the shade. 

Silver—7 gr. melted in two seconds. 

Copper—22 gr. melted in thirty: se- 
conds, | 

Bar iron—18 gr. partly melted in five 
minutes. . 

Antimony—25 gr. melted instanta¢ 
neously. ) 

Flint glass—5 gr. melted in forty 
seconds. 

Green glass—6 gr. melted in thirty- 
five seconds. 

Farenheit’s thermometer at one hun- 
dred and one degrees in the sun, cighty- 
six in the shade. 

' Crystal of limestone—in four minutes 
partly reduced to lime. 

Glass coloured by gold—in thirty se- 
eonds ran into a beautiful globule of 
variegated colours. | ' 

Blue clay from Jersey—6 gr. in one 
minute melted and ran into a globule. 

Asbestos — became. instantancously 
red hot, but not otherwise affected. | 

_ Clay and lime—in equal proportioris 
instantaneously melted into’ a glass’ 
globule. 

Lime and quartz—3 gr. eacli, melted: 
in thirty seconds. my 

Clay, quartz, and lime—3 gr: each, 
in thirty-tive scvoids melted into a glass. 

. Mica—in ten seconds partly melted. ° 

. Precious serpentine—in two niinutes 

changed jn colourand reduced in weight, 
)  * Piwtina’ 
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Platina in grains—in five minutes 
lutinated into a mass. 
"Ted filings—in three seconds partly 
melted. 

Red lead and charcoal—in ten seconds 
the lead reduced to its metallic state. 

Pyrites or sulphate of iron—the sul- 
phur driven off and the irou reduced to 
the metallic state, which was proved by 
the maguet atfracting it. 

Poreelainelay frour Armstrong county, 
Pennsylvania, in five minutes, partly 
changed its colour. 

A cork, suspended in a decanter of 
clear water, was slightly chared. 

All the above substances were placed 
ov charceal when exposed to the lens. 


Some time ago, Dr. Mitchell exhi- 
bited to the New York Philosophical 
Society a speciinen of American elastic 
marble, measuring four feet in length, 
three inches in breadth, and one inch in 
thickness. ‘The slab was of a snowy 
whiteness, of a grained structure, and of 
remarkable flexibility. He had received 
it from the quarry in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. Since the receipt of this extra- 
ordinary sample, another one, of far more 
considerable size, has been procured by 
Mr. Meyher, from Stockbridge. This 
he is preparing for a place in Dr. Mit- 
chell’s cabinet of mineralogy. ‘The di- 
mensions of this stone are as follow: 
breadth one foot and ten inches, length 
five fect, and thickness two inches; mak- 
ing a mass of two thousand six bhun- 
dred and forty cubic inches of elastic 
marble. ‘This slab, when shaken, undu- 
lates sensibly backwards and forwards ; 
when supported at the two extremities, 
the middle forms a curve of about two 
inches from a horizontal line; and when 
turned over recovers itself, and inclines 


as much the other way. It has many 
other curious properties. ) 
By an article of Mr, R. Peaue’s, jg 
Epr’s elegant. Journal published 4 
Philadelphia, under the title of “Ty, 
Portico,’ wecollect that JupGe Cooper, 
(formerly of Manchester,) has take 
much pains to introduce gas-lights into 
the United States; and, it appears, with 
success. But, as Coals are dear inA merica 
and as an incorrect notion appears to be 
formed that coal-gas is unavoidably 
Fensive in its smeli, Dr. KUGLER, of Phi 
ladelphia, has manufactured gas from 
pitch, “an article which can, in Ame- 
rica, be every where procured; and 
from which, by a simple apparatus, 
easily managed, without any thing of 
fensive in the operation, he prepares a 
gas at once cheaper and more brilliant 
than that prepared from coal.” Pitch, 
rosin, and even oil of ‘turpentine, are 
said to auswer equally well. In Dr, 
Kugler’s apparatus, “ the oil condensed 
m the receiver, immersed in water for 
the purpose, is afterwards employed to 
dissolve the pitch, which thus dissolved, 
descends in a liquid form through an 
aperture, regulated by a stop-cock, dowa 
to the hottest part of the red-hot retort, 
and is there decomposed and ascends 
into the gas-holder, afier escaping from 
the condensing receiver. In this way 
the gas requires no washing in line 
water, and no noxious vapour is pro- 
duced.” ‘There can be no doubt that 
the mode of precuring light and heat 
from coal, pitch, wood, pine-knots, &, 
will soon be common to the whole ¢e 
vilized world, in spite of the opposition 
of our great chemists, and the tardy 
patronage of governments. — 
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a 
ACTS PASSED in the 56th YEAR of the RUIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or tm the 
FOURTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
te 


hy P.XXT. To revive arid continue,’ 


until two Years after the expiration 

of the Restrictions upon Payments in Cash 

y the Bank of England, an Act for sus- 
pending the Operation of an Act of the 
17th year of his present Majesty, for re- 
straining the Negociation of Promissor 
Notes and Bil!s of Exchange ywuler : 
Limited Sum, in Exgland—A. ril 1] 
“0 ROStF nd the more effectual- 
y detaining in Custody N | 
parte.—April 11. Ae ee 
Whereas it is necessary, for the preser- 





vation of the tranquillity of Europe, and 
for the general safety, that Napoleon 
naparte should be detained and kept,i@ 
Custocly as is herein after provided; be it 
therefore enacted, and it is hereby enact 
by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and coment of 
Lords ‘Spiritual and temporal, and Com 
MONS, 1D this present parliament assemb 
and by the authority of the same, that it 
shail and may be lawful for his Majestr, 
his heirs, and successors, to detain and keep: 
the said Napoieon Bonaparte in the ct 
touy of such person or persons, in suck 
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places within his Majesty’s dominions, and 
under such restrictions, during the plea- 
sure of his Majesty, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, as to bis Majesty, his heirs, and 
successors, shall from time to time seem 
fit. 

Sec. IT. appoints persons to have the 
cnstody ; to change the place; and to re- 
move liim.—For calling in assistance, 

III. Persons attempting a rescue or an 
escape shall, upon being convicted thereof, 
be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall 
suffer death as in cases of felony, without 
benefit of clergy. 

1V. For preventing the further escape. 

V. Prohibiting any assistance of escape 
upon the high seas. - 


Cap. XXIII. For regulating the 
Intercourse with the Island of St. Hele- 
na, during the time Napoleon Bonaparte 
shall be detained there ; and for indemni- 


Sying Persons in the Cases therein men- 


tioned.—April 11. 

During the time Bonaparte shall be in 
custody in St, Helena, no communication 
to be permitted. 

Persons offending may be seized, and 
brought to England to await their trial. 

Persons landing (other than officers and 
seamen belonging to ships of war) shall re- 
turn to the ship when ordered, or be taken 
into custody. 

For preventing vessels (except vessels 
belonging to the company, &c.) from tras 
ding or touching at St. Helena. 

Provision in case of vessels driven by 
stress of weather into St. Helena. 

Indemnifying persons acting in detaining 
Bonaparte in custody. 

Not to extend to prejudice the right of 
the East-India Company to trade with St. 
Helena. 


Cap. XXIV. For better enabling 
his Majesty to make Provision for the 
Establishment of the Princess Charlotte 


Augusta, and po George Frede- 


rick, prince of rg of Saalfeld.— 
April 11. 

Cap. XXV. For ‘charging certain 
Duties on the Importation of Butter.— 
April 30, 

Imported in a British-built ship, 

the cwt. ° 42. e 0 £1 0 O 
Imported in a Foreign-built ship, 

S00 OWesi. eo? hice. 0..-< ie i § O 

Cap. XXVI. For charging certain 
Duties on-the Importation of Cheese.— 
April 30. | 
Imported in a British-built ship, 

ecwt, * °. «se 0 « £0106 
Imported in a Foreign-built ship, 

theewt, . 9. oe se « O18 0 

Cap. XXVIII. To amend several 
Laws relative to the Transportation of 
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Offenders; to continue in force until the 
1st of May, 1821.—April 30. 

Cap. XXVIII. Zo enable the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Ty to 
issue Exchequer Bills, on the “Credit of 
such Aids or Supplies as have been or 
shall be granted by Parhament for the 
Service of Great Britain, for the Year 
gre 21. wis in . ; 
_ Cap. XXIX. To e perpetua 
certain genet or War Duties of 
Customs, on the Importation into Great 
Britain of Goods, Wares, and Merchan- 
dize, and to repeal so much of several 
Acts passed in the 47th, 49th, and 51st 
years of the Reign of his present eve 
ty, as charge any Loans made for the 
vice of the weg beet 1809, and 1811, 
upon the War Duties of Customs or Ex- 
cise, and to charge such Loans on the 
Duties of Customs made perpetual_— 
May 21. 

Cap. XXX. For indemnifying the 
Commissioners of Excise in Scotland, 
and all Persons who may have acted un- 
der their Authority, in relation to certain 
Orders issued and Things done relative te 
certain Acts regarding the Distilleries 
in Scotland.—May 21. 

Cap. XXXI. For transferring all 
Contracts and Securities entered into 
with or given to the Commissioners for 
Transports, to the Commissioners of the 
Navy and Victualling —May 21. 

Cap. XXXII, For fixing the Rates 
of Subsistence to be paid to Innkeepers 
and others on quartering Soldiers.— 
May 2). 

Cap. XX XIII. To indemnify such 
Persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices 
and Employments, and for extending: the 
Time limited for those Purposes respec- 
tively, until the 25th uy of March, 1817; 
and to permit such Persons n Great 
Britain as have omitted to make and file 


_A ffidavits of the Execution of Indentures 


of Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors to 
make and file the same on or before the 
first Day of Hilary Term, 1817.— 
May 21. 

Cap. XXXIV. To charge an addi- 
tional Duty on Corks, ready made, im- 
ported into Great Britain.—May 21. 

Cap. XXXV. For the more speedy 
and effectual Collection of the Tonnage 
Duty upon Ships inwards ; for empowers 
ing the Lords of the Treasury to re- 
gulate the Hours of . Officers’ Attend- 
ance in the Port of London; and for 
permitting Ships to commence and come 
pleat thew loading of Coals before the 
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Delivery of the Fitters’ Certificates.— 
May 2t. ‘ 
Cap. XXXVI. To repeal two Acts 
passed in the Reigns of King Edward 
the Fourth and King Richard the Third, 
which prohibit the Importation of 
Wrought Goods, and certain other Arti- 
eles.—May 21. 
Cap. XXXVII. To permit the Im- 
tation of Prunes the Produce of Ger- 
many.—May 21. 


[Aug. 1, 
Majesty to suspend the Ballot oF Enrol. 
ment for the Local Militia.—May 21, 

Cap. XXXIX. To reduce the Num. 
ber of Days of Muster or Exercise of 
Yeomanry and Volunteer Cavalry 
May 21. 

Cap. XL. For further continuing, 
until the 5th of July, 1818, an Act of 
44th Year of his present Majesty, to co. 
tinue the Restrictions contained in the se. 


veral Acts of his present Mayes ,on Pay. 
Cap. XXXVIII. To empower his ments of Cash by the Bank of England, 
—May 21. | 


a 


-_ MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N. W. LONDON; 
From June 24 to July 24, 1816. 


Ie 


O variation has been remarked in the state of acnte disease, as might reasonably 
N be expected, from a comparison of the atmospheric phenomena of the preseut 
with those of the preceding month. Two such summer months of rain and cold have 
not before occurred within my recollection. 

Kheumatism, and scarlet fever, of an inflamniatory kind, have more frequently ar- 
rested our attention in the metropolis; the latter has generally been accompanied by 
unusual distress in the throat, with great constitutional irritation, and in some has 
proved fatal, especially among the poor, when neglected at the commencement, It is 
deserving of remark, that where this disease prevails in families and schools, it not un- 
frequently happens that a part of those attacked have the affection of the throat alone, 
without the scarlet appearance upon the skin ; when the disease is better known by the 
term Cynanche Tonsillaris, and, I believe, in this form its inflammatory natare has 
never been disputed, The treatment is the same in both species, and I more particu 
larly notice the fact, to make evident the propriety of bleeding. But there is yet a 
more speedy, and almost infallible, remedy, which at once removes the peculiar distress 
of the throat, and the constitutional irritation, viz. a transverse incision, with a scalpel, 
through the dense membrane of the swollen tousils, The rationale of this practice will 
be sufficiently evident to the practitioner who has witnessed the irritation and fever of 
a whitlow removed by a similar incision throngh the integuments of the affected part 
down to the bone ; if the operation is dexterously performed, the relief is mstantane- 
ous: the pain abates, the power of deglntition returns, and, as the source of the ifrita- 
tion is destroyed, the febrile symptoms abate also. In some few cases of nnasual perti- 
pore b it may be necessary to repeat the operation, in consequence of the closure of the 
iicision. 

Where the severity of the symptoms is not such as to warrant the proposal of a remedy 
s0 formidable in appearance, the plan of treatment I have found most successful is that 
which is calculated to remove inflammation. Bleeding, general or local, is commonly 


serviceable, but this must be regulated by circ , 
where I think blood enough can be obtaine mamtances. I prefer totel Sara 


é from the part: hénce leeches, applied m 
stifficient number, on each side of the posterior part of the lower jar, are of set sere 
vice; and still further benefit may be derived from the fomentations of hot water usually 
— — - pnepee of vate the flow of blood : poultices applied to the same 
e also efficacious, by relaxing the i i 

inflamed tonsils within the faites. . ieee ts. ree be: 

Among the cases of rheumatism, many h i i 

! g y have been attacked on one s e dis- 
ease putting on an appearance of a paralytic affection. Sciatica ct ponies wat 
acc yo py eye great force of arterial action, and required repeated bleeding for its 
pa nl te was eer gen the commencement by this practice, and the eure 

ately compleate inu: : ‘ i 

— y p y MS continuance; the blood was found excessively 

The case of Rheumatic Phthisis noticed ; 

ced 
fermiuated in recovery. Within this nent Sewenal 
affected with incurable consumption, who have been 
one of the cases was the consequence of measles 
> 


‘The medicines administered 
eget were mere iati 
share in effecting the cur palliatives 


has, contrary to all expectation, 
en two other patients, apparently 
perfectly restored by natnre alone; 
and the other of inflamed bronchiz. 
of congh, and could have had ne 


l J. WANT, ' 
ate Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary 


ii, North Crescent, Bedford Square, 
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— 

HE colour of blood is generally supposed to depend on iron ; but some experiments 
T by Vauquelin have demonstrated the erroneous nature of this opinion, and proved, 
that a colouring matter may be drawn from the blood, in which the most delicate test 
cannot discover the smallest trace of iron. The blood, according to Vanquelin’s expe- 
riments, is composed of—1. albumen; 2. fibrine; 3. colouring matter; 4. a fat and 
mild oil; the constant presence of which, however, ia the blood of man requires the an- 
thority of further experiments. . 

On the 3d of October, 1815, in the commune of faery he village four leagnes to 
the south-east of Langres, at half past eight in the morning, sky being clear and se- 
rene, and a gentle east wind prevailing, a rambling noise was heard, like the discha 
of musketry and artillery. is noise, which seemed to come from the north-east, and 
from a cloud which hung over the horizon, of an indeterminate form, and a gray colour, 
had Jasted a few miautes, when a man at work in a vineyard at some distance from the 
village, and who had his eyes fixed on this cloud, hearing a whistling like that of a can- 
fon ball, saw an opaque body fall a few paces from him, and which emitted a dense 
smoke. Running to the spot, he saw a deep hole in the ground, and around it were 
fragments of stone of a peculiar kind, which he found as hot as if they had been long 
exposed to astrong san. Some persons in the village of Chassigny, and parts adjacent, 
who happened to be sitting on the ground, thought they felt the shock of an earthquake 
during the detonation; but the peasant who saw the stone fall experienced no such 


sensation. 
Account of the above Aérolite, by M. Vauquelin, 

1. Colour: brown externally, pearl gray internally. 

2. Contexture : grainy, and broken in every direction, 

3. Solidity : very slight, crumbling with the greatest facility. 

4, Aspect: shining, and as if varnished, 

5. Sound: none.’ Although it appears to have been roasted, it has not the .drynoss 
nor the hardness of glass when it is broken; it seems, on the contrary, to be soft under 
the pestle, which soon pounds it, 

6. It has no action on the magnetic needle, and yet the crust with which it is covered 
has a slight effect ; this announces that it contains iron in the state of oxide. 

7. It forms a jelly with the acids. Hence it must be concluded that the silex‘’is 
therein combined with some principle. 

Ten grammes contained as follows ;— 

Silex . . e + . $.39 gr. . 
Oxidatediron . +. « 3.10 
Magnesia . ° : sd . 3.20 
Metallic chrome . « « 20 


9.89 

It contained, therefore, neither sulphur nor nickel, and the iron in it is entirely 
exidated ; whereas, all other aérolites contain those two substances, and the iron 
has always been in the metallic state,.at least for the most part. A part of the 
silex contained in the stone is only in the state of mixture in the sandy form; and 
another more abundant-portion-than the first is entirely combined with the magnesia, 
and probably with the iron, since it is dissolved at the same time with those two bodies 
in the sulphuric acid. ‘There is, in the present stone, twice as much magnesia as in 
those which have been hitherto analysed; perhaps its softness was owing to this 
cause. And lastly, the chrome is found in it in the metallic state, which announces that 
it must have resisted the oxidating action which burnt the iron, The quantity of-this 
metal is also more considerable than usual. ; 

F. DANIEL, esq. has read to the Royal Society, an experimental Inquiry into the 
Process.of Crystallization, and the Effects of Solution on the Structure of Crystals, 
The author’s object was to verify, if possible, the hypothesis of the sphericity of mole- 
cules, He began by making solutions of alum, nitrates of copper and of potash, &c., 
These solutions took two or three weeks to yield regular crystals; they began by de- 
positing a sediment which gradually assumed octohedral, rhomboidal, &c. forms. Ex. 
periments of this nature he varied with great industry and ingenuity, and detailed mi- 
nutely the results. His next object was to observe the changes which took piace ia 
crystals during solution. He weighed certain crystals, immersed them in a given por. 
tion of water, left them to remain in the fluid so. many hours, then withdrew them, 
wiped them dry with’ blotting paper, ascertained what weight they had lost, and what 
were the moditications produced on their crystalline stracture ae immersed them 

: . in 
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in water for a limited time, and repeated his observations. ; oe Pate: he coutianad 
some days, always carefully noting the changes evinced on the ex “i por o ‘ 
tals, the modulations or changes of their angles, the operations : 1e€ solvent on their 
faces, sides or summits, the parts which disappeared entirely <e ead a &e, 
These sesults were illustrated by figures, without which it woul > = een possible 
to render them intelligible. A considerable diversity occurred in the changes which the 
different crystals experienced ; but all were more or less truncated, at least oue side or 
other. Mr. D. then entered into a somewhat elaborate inquiry into the differences 
which should have appeared had the primitive molecules of crystals been cubes and not 
spheres; and some of his facts he admitted were favourable to the former hypo 

but more to the latter. In observing that the crystalline masses formed at the bottom 
of the vessels by spontaneous evaporation often presented very different geometric 
figures, and totally dissimilar to the forms usually ascribed to such salts by mineralo. 
gists, he was induced to consider the effects of mechanical agency m the product of 
such anomalies. Notwithstanding these and some other discrepancies, he is however 
inclined to consider Dr, Wollaston’s theory of molecular sphericity as perfectly sat 
factory, and the best adapted to explain the phenomena of nature. 
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XHAT decay of commerce, and of all commercial enterprize, which we have had 
4 occasion to lament in late numbers, continues without abatement. It is proved 
by the paucity of transactions at the Custom-Honse, by the multitude of empty houses 
in all the trading streets of the metropolis, by the still greater number of “ Stocks 
selling off under prime cost,” and by the mability of thousands and tens of thousands of 
clerks, shopmen, artizans, labourers, and youths, to find any productive employment, 

The current quarter of the revenue, compared with the similar quarter of last year, 
has fallen off above two millions and a quarter—at a time too, when the fixed revenue 
was not equal in amount to the interest of the funded and unfunded debt! Yet Par. 
liament is not sitting, and all classes of traders and persons of property are still expect. 
ed, by law and custom, to meet to the full amount their time engagements, rack-rents, 
&c. &c. 

Wares of which the importation is prohibited in Russia by the new Tariff, for the period 
of twelve years.—Ail works in gold, silver, and bronze; cotton stuffs woven with gold 
and silver, and dyed; also chintzes; body-linen (except for travellérs); rectified liquors 
and brandies; articles of jewellery and hardware, except such as are permitted. 





Mustard ; wrought wood; small shot; bullets and wrought iron ; looking-glasses, plate: 


glass, and all wares in glass; all the gold instruments whieh serve for needle-work; 
gold, silver, and gilt fustage ; journal books and post paper; indigo of Jamaica; and 
indigo in bales; quilts, in which gold and silver are wrough, besides those of silk, with. 
out exception; all kinds of beer, except porter; all cast-off clothes ; all sorts of gal- 
Joon ; all kinds of linen stuff, except cambric; gunpowder; bed-hangings ; buttons; 
tobacco-pipes ; all that belongs to female attire ; vinegar, except wine-vinegar; fruits 


preserved in sugar; tea; chocolate; silk stuffs, except those permitted ; all needle. 
works, of whatever stuff; baizes; 


hats; equipage ; gin; 
Sage Df panty bad Reger > Cquipages, except those of travellers; gin; 
The quantity of Sheep and Lambs’ Wool im 
ef January, fa to the 5th of April following ; 
Countries from whence Quarter Countries from when 7 
: $, ce Quarter 
Imported, ending 7 pril 5. Imported, ending April 5. 
$ 
. . lbs 
Rissa wt, » 17,098 ¥ 53,9 
Iceland and Ferr . 2,784 Turkey TOT 2 : 3 wore 
seed C7 - %,099 Ireland, and Isle of Man 
et le . 516,947 (Produce) .  , 194,433 
Hidlics + 3,557 Island of Guernsey. - 746 
Lago . aie New Holland . . y 25,266 
. , Cape of Good Ho 
Feascs  wti« » 388,77 ; GORE’ 
Portugal, &c, 663,136 bite ce: ia i, ee 
Spain, &c. * 1,630,898 8.491.918 
oy . ° 4. Quantity imported into . ae 
_ 9094 Scotland ; . 139,477 
Cartied forward . , $253.95. ’ 
9490,203 Total . ibs, 3,624,395 
WOOLLEN 


ported into Great Britain, from the 5th 


——s 
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WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES - 
un the Year ending 5th 
Jan. 1815. 





ties en- 
tered by 
the yard. 
No. of 
Yardsex- 
ported.. 
5,968 
9,990 
2,460 
4,724 


-_—_—_ 


7,575 





110,540 
123,293 
90,179 
9,331 


19,413 
415,104 
258,483 

8,830 
$1,760 
5,000 
247 ,894 

15,815 
108,412 

21,888 

3,000 
655,715 
130,59% 

34.500 

5,036 


63,705 
500 

















WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES 
Exported in the Year ending 5th 
Jan. 1813. 

: Woollen | To witch 2X 
Quanti-. 00 - 
ties en- pee er and PORTED. 
‘ered by) 3+ Value ‘Worsted 
the yard. * |Stockings. 

No. of {Declared Va- 
Yards ex- lue. 
ported. £ 8s. d.| Doz. Pr. 

200} 1,946 5 O| 223 0}  ; Russia . 
$7,041] 20,180 11 0 34) 5) . Sweden . 
15,967/18,702 14 4| -342 7) . Norway , 
1,150] 1,458 11 6 8 |. Denmark . 

230 v0 18 0 —  jIceland and Ferro 

9() 52 0 O 44 0}Poland and Prussia 

Germany aud He- 
— 190 0 Of 50 OL . ligoland . 
— 39 11 0 11 - Holland . 
_— — —_ » Flanders .. 
oa 15 14 6 — . France . 

Portugal, Azores, 
65,155] 62,827 6 O| 6,158 1]. and Madeira . 
56,074]28,612 7 O} 2,437 OjSpain and Canaries 
179,740} 31,779 3 O} 2,929 6) . Gibraltar ., 

6,490] 7,234 11 Of 542 O}. . Malta. . 
10,540] 2,306 10 oO} 183 6]. . Italy . . 

748) S81 17 6 —  |Turkey and Levant 

{reland, and Isle 

170,599] 81,417 10 0|30,497 10} . of Man . 
Guernsey, Jersey, 

—~ 325 5 0 60 0}. and Alderney . 
East Indies and 
159,311|17,331 6 9} 433 ©]. . China. , 
500i 749 13 O 80 OO}. New Holland . 
92,550| 7,847 18 10 91 O}. . Africa .. 
United States of 

1043,467|130949 11 3/54,077 1) . America . 
Provinces in North 

195,199] 45,076 1 3)17,029°10 . America . 
West Indies (Bri- 

79,930| 31,551 17 5) 437 8). . tish) .. 
18,625] 7,983 6 6| 201 4W. I. (Conquered) 
-- 4,082 0 0 — |. W.1. (Foreign). 
‘Foreign Colonies in 

98,500} 29,983 13 7| 1,436 0} . America . 

200} 25810 O — 4 Honduras , 
2162,286|532604 8 5117613 0... Total... 3 


2,389,705 


Quanti- 


Woollens enter- 
ed at Value. 


Woollen 
and 
Worsted 
Stockings 





Declared Value. 


£ 
4,817 
12,010 
1,818 
8,517 


21,869 


69,644 
60,227 
63,887 
11,572 


95,872 
151,153 
21,086 
19,063 
30,499 
3,868 


152,483 


131,361 


58,295 
18,143 
9,610 


55,278 
103 





Doz. Pr 
38 6 
50 
75 3 

255 9 


s. d. 
7 0 
15 
3 


6 


260 11 
5,092 11 
15,471 6 


547 10 


400 
39,003 8 
11 9 


17 1 
4 2 


1,404 
148 


2) 





17 1,261 
+ i» 60 





1023,065 





19 10)1429156 ( 


The number of pieces in the first year were 681,419, and in the last 641,285. ‘The 
woollen and worsted yarns in the first 11,235g, and in the last 7960g. 


_ Account of duty paid to government by the London Fire-offices, for one year, end- 
ing Lady-day, 1816. 


Sun 


Phoenix. . . 
Royal Exchange 
Imperial. . . 
Globe. 
County 
British 
Albion 


£110,666 3 5 Eagle . « «. 
» 73,322 0 § Hope ... 
- 50,911 19 2 Westminster . 
» $6,525 6 10 Hand in Hand 
. 28,752 1 0 Adee 1. 
- 24,075 14 6 London ,.. 
- 17,614 17 3 Union . « « 
- A7,611 3 4 





- 16,645 5 
- 16,235 9 
e 13,223 15 
« 12,927 4 
- 12,168 4 
° 9,541 10 
« 9,567 18 


cuwensceren 





449,556 10 


4 
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A statement of the quantity of Porter brewed in London, by the twelve first houses, 
from the 5th of July, 1815, to the 5th of July, 1816. + hte | 
m Barcla Perkins andco. . 530,200 | Calvertandco.. . « « « 85,996 
f Menx eid andco. . . ~ 189,020 Goodwyn and co. « «© « « 77,949 
" Framan andco. . + « « 165,041 Taylor and co. ». « « « « 50,533 
P Whitbread andco. . . + 168,855 Elliott and co. . . . « « 46,567 
. Henry Menxandco, . . 114,277 Cocks and Campbell . . . 46,101 
eat Combe and co. . 100,665 Hollingsworth . . . « « 34,973 


‘ A statement of the 
yn from the 5th of July, 1815, to the 5th of Jaly, 


8 Stretton andco. . « « + 26,122 
thoes Wvatt andco. . . 6 « « 18,497 

et Charrington andco. . . - 18,171 
1 Goding, Thos. and James. 12,729 
‘ioe 

































1 ye: PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. June 21. 
1h Cocoa, West India. 3 5 0 to 410 
4 Coffee, W. India, ordinary 2 13 0 — 9 6 
F f } , fine » 410 O— 5 10 
s. ———,Mocha . 615 0— 7 0 
i! ps Cotton, W.I.common 0 0 0 — O O 
he | -———, Demerara . 90 111— 0 @ 
a Currants ° . 400— 410 
Kee Figs, ‘Turkey . 216 0— 3 0 
(3 fa ; Flax,Riga . .« 60 0 O— 0 0 
eu 1 Hemp, RigaRhine 45 0 0— 0 O 
on | Hops, new, Pockets 512 0—i1 O 
| any . » Bags « 415 O— 8 O 
Iron, British, Bars 11 00— 00 
hae . , Pigs .«. 7109 O— 8 O 
ee 2 
y Oil, salad. . 15 0 0 —16 0 
eat —,Galipoli . . 900— 00 
1d Poe Rags, Hamburgh  270— 00 
ha ,ltalian,fne . 00 0— 0 0 
Ber ) Raisins, bloom orjar,new6 0 0 — 0 0 
) i Rice, Carolinasnew . 0 0 0— 0 0 
ik —, East India - 018 O— 1 O 
\ Silk, China : ° 13 0O— 1 5 
tae ——, Bengal, skein . 015 O— 1 0 
| a! Spices, Cinnamon « 010 O0O— 010 
i ; : : ee Cloves e* e 0 3 0 — 0 3 
| + ———, Nutmegs © 0O 40— O 6 
Lae » Pepper, black © 0 71— 0 0 
rat ey ,whie 0 13— 0 4 
ea) | Spirits, Brandy, Cognae 0 4 8 — 0° 4 
i" } ————, Geneva HollandsO ¢ 8 — 60 9 
: th! ————, Rum, Jamaica 0 3 0 — Op 4 
oe Sugar, Jamaica,brown 311 0—~ 3 15 
Me —, yfine «4 8B O— 4 43 
i ——, East India. 118 O ~ 3 3 
es ——, lump, fine . 610 0 — 6 14 
F | Tallow, town-melted 213 O0— 0 0 
a » Kussia, yellow ¢ iz 6 — 9 0 
hi Tea, Bohea : © O 111 0 9g 
a wom, Elysen, Gee lk ll Of 04% 
ay Wine, Madeira,old . 99 0 0 —1v9 0 
“y ——, Port, old © 120 0 0O— 495 9 
——, Sherry . 110 0 O0O—190 9 


Premiums of Insurance at New 
Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 
—Newfoundiand, 25s.—Southern Fisher 


Course of Exchange, July 26.— Ams 
Paris, 25 80.~ 4 ae 


At Messrs, Wolfe and Edmo 
CANAL shares sell for 190). 
— = ee age 191.— VW 
pow!, 2504—Lendon Dock, 7111, pey 
—Kast London WAaTER-Wonks, Sal. 











Leghorn, 47.—Lisbon, 56. Dublin, $5 or ge ettely 36 10 25 Ue 


nds’ Canal Office 
Grand Union, 35] 


, 


‘orcester and Birmingh 


share.—West India 145l.—East India, 13641. 
-—West Middlesex, 211 idon Inst 


quantity of Ale brewed in London, by the seven first house, 


4816. 
Hale and co. « « « « «© « 9,873 
Ball and co. . .« 6 « «© « 8,796 
Thorpe andco. « . « « « 5,816 
July 26. 
0 3 5 0 to 410 O peremi, 
0 213 0— 3 6 O ditto, , 
0 410 0 — 510 O ditto, 
0 615 0— 7 0 O ditto, 
0 o17— 0 1 8 perl, 
2 0 110— O 2 O ditto, 
0 40 0— 410 Opercwt | 
0 216°0 — 3 O O ditto, 
0 60 0 0 — 0 O O perton, 
0 45 0 0—.0 0 O ditto, 
0 512 0 —11 O Operewt, 
0 415 0— 8 0 O ditto, 
0 110 O0O— O O O per ton, 
0 710 0 — 6 O O ditto, 
0 15 0 0 —16 O Operjar. 
0 75 0 0— 0 O O per ton, 
0 24 0— 0 O Oper cut, 
0 00 0— 0 0 O ditto, 
0 600— 0 0 O ditto, 
0 00 0— 0 0 O ditto, 
0 018 O0O—.1 0 O ditto, 
0 13 0— 1 5 Operlb, 
0 015 0— 1 0 O ditto, 
9 010 0 — 010 9 ditto, 
6 03 0— 0 38 6 ditto, 
2 040— 0 6 2 ditto 
8h 0 0 7i— 0 O 8} ditto, 
4 013—°0O 1 4 ditto 
10 040— 0 4 3pergal, 
10 023— 0 2 8 ditto, 
0 0 210— 0 4 O ditto, 
0 3 7 0— 311 Opercwt 
0 400— 410 O ditto 
0 114 0 — 3 0 O ditto 
0 610 0 — 614 0 ditto, 
0 213 0— 0 0 O ditto 
z 29 0—°0 0 0 ae 
‘ ®@1114— 0 2 5 
8 0 5 as 0 5 8 Fito. 
0 90 0 O—120 0 Oper pipe 
0 120 0 O0O—125 0 O ditto, 
0 110 0 O0—120 0 Oper butt 


Lloyd’s Coffee House.— - 
12 a3h—2 Hemel ¢ House.—-Guernsey or Jersey, 14 8 


blin, 15 per cent. 


Change Alley, Combill; Grand Junction 
-—Leicestershire and Nort 


am, 251. — Leeds and Liver 






211, 103,—-London Institution, 
401— 








he od ae D2. Wall 


re 
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40l.—Surry, 101. 10s.—Russell, 151, 158.—Imperial Insurance Orrics, 491.—Albica, 


241.—Gas Light Company, at par. 


Gold in bars 3I. 19s. per oz.—New doubloons 3], 14s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s, 
The 3 per cent. red. on the 26th, were 64; 4 per cent. 794. 
——_— ‘ 


AcpHaABETICAL List of BANKRUPTCIES 


and DIVIDENDS, announced between the 


20th of June and the 20th of July, 1816, extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 192. ] 
{ The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentbeses. | 


DAMS T. P. Rood lane, merchant. (Hayneéss London 
Actun C. Litchfield, blackfmith. (Debary, London 
Arnold T. Rochetter. grocer. (Wilde, London 
Arnold W. J. Great Tower treet, wine merchant. (Druce 
and Son. London : 
Adair A. and D. Cunningham, Winchefter fireet, mer- 
chants. (Keariay and Spurr, London 
Arnold G. Broughton, Lancathire, manufacturer. (Edge, 
Maucheilter 
Ainge T. sutton at Honey Kent, baker. (Benton, Le 
afpinell J. and J. Afpinell, Liverpool, bankers. (Avifon 
and Wheeler 
Avtram J. Southampton, butcher. (Murrett 
Armftrong J. Addie Greet, dester, (Chapman and ¢o- 
Bennett J. Manchefter, woollen cord manufacturer, (Ellis, 
London 
Bloore S. Birmingham, cabinet maker. (Smith, Kid- 
derminfer crt oe 
Balding W. Grainthorpe, Lincolnihire, (Tuxford, Bofton 
Bradbury J. Chatham. cabinet maker. (Ne.ton, London 
Butt W, Shepton Mallét, woolftapler. (Higgins 
Bayfield 8. Mark lane, wineand ipirit broker. ( Buroley, L. 
Butt J. Warminiier, grocer. (Few and co. London 
Barrow J. and J- Haigh, Mold green, Yorkie, mere 
chants, ( Walker, London 
Boulton W. jun. Gloucefter, grocers (King, Londoo 
Butler H. Leamington Priors, butcher, (Baxter and 
Bowder, London 
Biand F. 8. Torkington, Chethire, catico printer. (Edge 
aud Varker, London . 
Buckley W. Farniey, Yorkshire, manufacturer. (High- 
moor, London 
Biauthard G, jun. Bermondfey, butcher. 
Bell N. Boreham Park, Herts, bay jobber. (Eade and co. 
Batten J, Bath. laceman. (Seymour 
Barwick j. Bucy &t. Edmunds, builder. 
Bentley J. Hanley, Staftordthire, potters Dent, Stone 
Booth W. Hauley, Statforathire, potter. (Wilfony Newe 
_. aitle under Lyne 
Biop S. ¢ oichefter, Effex. coach maker. (Hunt, London 
— G, late of Ciowie, Lincoln, woollen dreflere 
Capes 
Buzgeland, Johnfon T, Liverpool, printer, (Statham 
Carter G. Wheathamitead, Hertfurdthire. (Smith, L. 
Carpenter j. P. and J. Webber, Wellington, Somer fet. 
thire, dealers. (Pearfon, London 
Carpenter J. and J. P. Wellington, Somerfethhire, bankers, 
(Pearfon, Londun 
Carveliy J. Weliingham, Cambridgefhire, dealer, (Peae 
cock, Cambridge : 
Clark R. st. Mary mil, hip broker. _(Atehefoa, Londos 
Gapewell T. Uttoxeter, grocer. (Fliat 
Chandler W. Birmingham, grocer (Mole 
Craven James, Heaton and Thomas Craven, Orley, Yorke 
thire, wurfted fpinners. (Crofiey, Brandford 
Gole Robert, Great Yarmouth, linen draper. ( Boyce and 
. Deacon, Norwich 
Caldas J. V. Gi eat Winchefter treet, merchant. (Swaine 
and co. London 
Calvert A. Syaenham, Kent, thip owner. (Maiterman, L. 
Coil D. Wolverhampton, stafford, curricr. (Ami fiice and 
Wright, London 
Cooke Js Coxhoe, Durham, banker. (Law, Sunderland 
€@rye R. Liverpool, jouer, (Murrow 
Cattel §, J. Daventry, Northampton, carpenter. (Lang-- 
ton, London 
Garter J. late of Wet Penutd, Sumerfet, jobber. (Evard, 
Shepton Mallet 
€radocke J. Downing (treet. picture dealer. (Rigby 
Suen J Leadenham, Lincolnihire, jobber. (Lambert, 
ondon * 
Daws W. Ulverfton, ironmonger. (Dickenfon 
Dyer J. Wootten under Evge, Gluuceser, machine maker. 
(Highm ory Londan 
Durham s. Harlow, Effex, innkeeper. (Fielder and 
(Haonam, London 


,_ Bartietty London 
Dimond J. Bath, perfurher, 
Dawfon G. Red Crofs fyuare, merchant. (Abingham 
Dalrymple J. Liverpool, corn merchant. (Clarke ané 
_ Richards, London 
Davies W. Argoed, Monmouth, desler. (King, London 
Entwiftle J. P. and J H. Manley, Cateaton ftreet, ware 
heufemen, (Galland un, London / 
Evans R. Deffield, Derbyihire, malther.  (Savetey & . 
Eicudier J}. Pulteney Hotel, Piccadilly, wine merchant, 
. . (Dawfon and Wrattifaw $..5 
Forfter W. St. Martin’s lune, Gilyerfmith. (Stokes, Ls 
Forfter W. Liverpool; grocer. (Gain tt 
Fay J. Upper George ftreet, Portman fquare, child bed 
linen manufacturer. ‘Williams, Lowden : 
Fiher &. 8. late of southampton place, New road, wine 
merchey'. (Edwards and 50m 


(Bromley 


Fieicher W. Goat wills, Cymberiand, fax drefler. (Steel s 
COCK CTA ida 


> 


Falthaw John, Wakefield, grocer. (Robinfon 
Fraoce W. late of New town, Montgomeryfhire, lince 
* “@raper,. (Bisberton, shrewibu: 

Gowan J. Mark lane. wine broker. C1 Auroley. Loncoa 

Gill B. Manchefter, draper { Adiingtun and G: egory, L. 

Green T. Birmingham, upholder, (Pearton, Landon 

Gafkill J. and J, Minories, merchants. (Nind. London 

Gordon T. Ironmonger’s lane, Queen’s dock, merchaut. 
Hackett, London 

Gammon W. N. Benjamin, and J. Berthorne, Autti, 
Friars, merchants. (Swain agd co, t.onvon 

Garrs W, Graffingtun, York, grocer. (Bevericy, Londoa 

Gilbee N. Denton, Kent, coal merchant. {Abbort, L. 

Gorde J. Leiceiter, hofier. (Mafon, Leigh,and Houfeman,L. 

Hart &. Ormfkirk, cotton mannfaGurer, (Hurdand co. L. 

Hood W. Croiby fquare, and S. Grove, Taunton, merchants. 

, (Shaweand co. London 

Har'ifuu 1: Sheffield, grocer, (Battye, London 

Henry J. Liverpoul, draper, (Megdowcroft, London 

Hopkinfon W. Chitwell @reet, merchant. (Courtéen and 

A Robinfun, London . 

Hayes C. Cvoper’s roW, Tower hill, wine merchant. 
(Haynes, London 

Herbert W. fen. Lianidloesy Montgomeryfhire, flanne? ma- 
oufacturers (Bigg. London 

Harvey 4. Stoughton, Somerfethise, miller. (Walker, 
Axbridge 

Hill W. B. Coventry, watch manufacturer. (Alexander, €. 

Hail J. and W.R. Afpinail, Harp jane, wine merchants. 
(Bellamy. Lonzon 

Hornfey M. York, wive merchant. (Marton and Wil- 
liamfon. London 

Marker G. Shafteibury place. Alderfgate treet, ftraw bat 
manufacturer. l Manenall, london 

Hancock Job, and Thomas Shildon, late of Burflem, pote 
ters. {Wilfon, Newcaftie under Lyne 

Hatton T. Warrington, butcher. (Rowlinfou 

Hanfeo L. Linenpeet roker. (Ascrofc 

Hobbes R. Stratfurd upon Avon, money {crivener,.  (Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Londoa 

Jackfow A. Wet Leigh, Lancathire, fhopkeeper, (Ear. 
wittle, Manchefer 

Jackfon Jj. Dean ftreet, Canterbury fquare, Southwark, 
coal merchant. (Beli and Brodrick, london 

Johnfon Jj, late of Whittlefey. Ife of Ely, Cambiidge, 
farmer. (Jackfon, Wiibeach 

Jacobs J. and J. Hayward, Wovodbridge, Suffolk, mer- 
chants, (Jackfou 

Keat J. Abingdon, Berks, common cartier. {Nelfon, L. 

Kay T. Yates, Patrick Kilgour and J. Yates, Mancheiteg, 
calico printers. (Johnfun 

Kay W. Barnard caftie, woollen draper. (Battye L, 

Lord J. and R. Halliwell, Lancathire, cotton (pinnérs, 
(Meadowcroft, Lendon 

Labrow V, St. john treet, druggift. (Addi gton and 
Gregory, London - 

Landaie J. Mancheiter, merchant. (Alfted and Ai. fworck 

Loe J. Nurthawptoo, batcer. _ {Jeys 

Lyonges T. mitre court, Cheapide, warehoufemaa. 


ames 
Lawfon W, Whitby, filk mercer. (Milne aod ferry, Lt, 


_ Lowe A. Berkceicy fireet, Cierkenwell, working Jeweler, 


(Charter 

Laacafter J. Michael's grove, Brompton, merchant. 
(Rvuoke and Coe . 

Lawreuce J. Hounofditch, draper. (Koight and Free 
man, Lendon , 

Lawion J. Shefficid, mercer. (Taylor, London ' 

Mofelcy Ward J. Portfea, glafs merchant. _ (Naylor, Le 

Mechia §. Lincoln, milliner. —( Wiithhire and Boulton, L, 

Molory M, City road. coach maker. (Allen 

Muncater J, Laocafier, watch matter. (Baldwiu and 
Thompfon : 

aeeies j. peoten Norris, Lancathire, grocer. (Walters, 

ockport ’ 

Meilar Raiph, Oldham, Lancathire, grocer. (Johnfon and 
Lonfdaie, Lancafer 

Mattingly W. W. Kent, and B, Kent, Wantage and ABing- 
don, bankers. . (Beckett. Wantage 

Madden J. Lloyd’s Coffee Huufe,infurance broker. (Tempe 
ler ana Glynes 

Mofs 1. Blandford treet, Manchetter fquare, linen drapes, 
( Webfter and Soo 

Meefon E. Highworth. Wilts. (Hede and Jones, L. 

Nicholls Jomes, Kivg’s Lyn, linen diaper. (King, 
Swafihem I 

Newham Witiiam, King’s Lyon. merchant. (Jarvis 

Newman W. Jj. Norton, Glouceterfhire, horfe dealer, 
(Griffith and co. Gloucefter 

North T. sheffield, merchant. (Wilfun, london 

Qloring H. sibion, Suffolk,tamner, (Alexander, Londos 

Oakley W. Stroud, trowawner. (Tarrant and co, L. 

Oake E. and M. Oake, Plymouth, milliners. (Reardca 
and Cu. loudon J ; 

Ogden S. Keighey, Yorkthire, money ferivener, (Evans, 

dun 


Oli sent d Je Saxom, Barge yatdy Bucklerfbury 
e an » 28 

a thdets, Lrulia, Longes” —_ 8 
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72 Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 


(Bond, 
[ Blakis- 


liver John, Lutterworth, cotton manu facturer. 


her 
peste 2. nibon ferty, Durham, thip builder. 
ton 


T) 
Pannell aa. Moher lane, Weft Smithfield, leather dreffer. 
" cherhilt. Wi iby, Devizes 
: hill. Wiltfhire, maifter.  (Tildy, 
pogo Os Grows fircet, cheefemonger. { Allifton, Nun- 
Poy nron 
Porle x. y meweskle upon Tyne, fraw hat manufacturer. 


Wilde, london . . 
Powis B. Tettenhall, Staffordthire, malfter. [Anftice and 


t, london 
Phillpin W. Seed Areet. metchant. [Mafon, london 
Pearce ®. and A- Marrack, Penzance, merchants. 
[Edmonds dwainer. (Redit, Le 
Purvis J. late of Bithopfeate treet, cordwainer. . 
Pidgeos P. and W. Pidgeon, late of the stock Exchange 
Coffee Moufe, [Aiiton, Hundicby, and Poynton, Le 
Reid J. Newcafle upoo Tyne, faduier. (Fentiey, london 
Robinfon W. Grays, Effex, vidualler. [Evite and Rixony 
london 
Whitehaven, mercer {Clonnell, london 
Randall Hy Culeman frect. . isan tadtor. [Wef- 
n and Teasdale, !ondon a tae 
Richardfon R. North Shields, hip owner. Bainbridge 
Kichardfon T. Newcatle upon Tyne, houfe carpenter. 
Bainbridge 
meherts w. oom, Deal. merchant. [Reek and Webier, L. 
Ritchie W. Finsbury fquire, merchant. { Patterfon, L. 
Ritchie J. jun. Finsbury fquare, merchant. { ratterfon, Le 
Recimao ). Oxford rect. grocer. [ Davey, london — 
Roberts J. Alfreton, Derby thire, fellinonger. (Heelis, Le 
Ray J. Ratcliffe layer, jeweller. [ Robinfon and Hine, L. 
Robinfon $. Seulcuates, York, flip chandler. [Andere 
fon. Hull 
Scott B. Horncaftie, merchant. _ (Spencer, london 
Stocks J. Alderfzate fircet, falefman, [Robinfoa, london 
Scott J. Taylor’s buildings, Chandos @rect, backing maker. 
Pritchard and Draper 
Stewart W. oye vidtualler. (Parker. and R. 
Simfon F. Globe Greet, Se. George's Eaft, cabinet maker. 
| Wet, london ‘ ; 
Smith J. Sedgley, Staffordthire, iron mafter. [ Whitaker, L. 


[ Aug. 1, 
Simpfon }. and J. Weftmoreland, Liverpool,houfe builder, 


{ Whitiey : 
Spencer J. Belper, Derby, nail manufacturer, (Ben 


Tidge, loncon 
C Pownall ave 


.« Paterooter row, tea dealer. 
airthorne 

Scott J. Salford, buicher. (Clarke and Richards, londes 

Tyler P. Hi ddenham, Bucks, maltter.  [Rofe and co, L, 

Trompfon J. C. Usborne, and J. Weftmorciand, Billiter 
uare : 

Tantum W. Derby, orange merchant. (Berridge, t. 

Trotter D, Bifhopwearmouth, mat maker. (8 


jondon 

Tennant G. Wapping ftreet, thip chandler, [Templeran 
Glynes, lunaon ; 

Tidbury K. Woodford mills. Northampton, paper man. 
faéturer. (Allen, Higham Ferrers 

Thompfon J. Broad ftreet buildings, merchant. [Noy 
and Hardftone 

Taylor G. and G. jarmin, Fenchurch ftreet, fail cloth men 
chants. Swain and coe 

Tubay E. Haftings, iromnonger.  [ Wilfon, london 

Tozer W. Crediton, fadidier- { Andros and co. london 

Vife W. Spalding, furgeon. CGaunt, london 

Ven J. Witheridge, Dorfetthire farmer. (Berry, Creditua 

Worley C. Woodyats, Dorfetthhire, innkeeper. (Hay. 


ward, london 
Wyche H. New Sarum, wine merchant. (Emly, londos 
( Courteeu 


White G. Limehoute hold fairs, thipwright. 
and Rubinfon, london 

Wheeler W. Broadwaters Inn, Wolverley, Worcefterhire, 
innkeeper. (Leigh and co, london 

Wright J. Birmingham, ink &and manufaGturer, (Clarks 
and Richards, london 

White F. Mark lane, merchant. 

Wheeldon T. Derby, iron founder. [Monfley and Modey 

Wight C. Birmingham, p nag + CBiandford, iondor 

Wood G. and Jj. Jackfon, Broughton, Lancafhire, calico 
printers. (Hatfield, Manchefer 

Watfon J. Foggethorpe, York, curn dealer, [Longdill 
and Botterfield, lundon 

Wooler W. Ei and, York. corn merchant. [ Williams, lL, 

Walker &. late of Mark lane, thip bruker. (Gaines, L. 

Ward D. and & Smith, Liverpool, earthenware dealerh 


shutt 


fmith J. Manchefter, taylor. 
Smith R. Birmingham, «ater guildcr. 
Stone J. Blackwater, Surr’y, taslor. 
Shepard & Weilington, Salop, banker, 


Andrews C. Burnham 
Anderfon A Philpot lane 
Aroslt G. and J. Birmeogham — 
Atkinfow T. Dorfet Mreet, Satifoury 
(quare 
Afficek W. Berwick upon Tweed 
Avilcy J}. Star court, Bread freer 
Brown = and T. H. Scott, St, Mary 
hi 
Bowker J. Tarporiey 
Burtenthaw 5. Brighton 
Bragier T, Oxted, surrey 
Beemer D. Threadneedle freet 
Blachford D. and R, Lombard ftreet 
Browne J. Sandford, Devonthire 
Bowtell T. Bury St. Edmunds 
Broomhead W, Coventry fifret 
Barker (. Haninghaw, Lancafhire 
Botidal M. #. Wood ftreer, Cheapiide 
Barnes G. Ewell, Surrey 
Baxter R. Talbot Inn yard, Southwark 
Brown J. and =. Goldie, Deptford 
Burward J]. Worcefter 
Beaficy R. G. Aufin Friars 
Beiwick J. Levenfhulme, Lancafhire 
Sook W. Liverpou) 
Carion R. ano W, Diftell, Liverpool 
@ooke H. and D. Prince, Culeman 
freet 
€ox ). Woolwich 
Cite 4. Gl.fgow and Carlifle 
Cox J. Liverpool 
— }. and J. Johofon, Birming- 
am 
Curtis G. Garden row, Lambeth walk 
Cooke J. Gravctend 
Coren B. George Greet, Mino:ies 
Coan F. Newmarket 
Qn G. Leadecnhal: freet 
Ciamp j. and J. Moore, Little New. 
port freet, Soho 
Carter J, andG. Rasby, Skinner @reet 
Confable M, and J. Shad, Thimes 
Collins T, Witney 
Corby J. Bengeo, Hertfordthire 
Chrifian 4. J. C. Ciarke, and C, 
Bowen, College hill 
Dunfter H, Bride court. Fleet freet 
oo one a Tokenhoufe yarg 
ar We Pickering, Yorkihi 
Dewnend §S, sheffield” me 
Defchamps A. Howard's place, Clerke 
enwell 
Elbington }. Buckingham 
Bilis J. Swinton Greet, Gray’s Inn 
Bikine }, one V. Os peo! 
kins j. on -» May, Live 
FroR RR K. Leuncefios - 
Fayerman A. T. Norwich 
Freeman W. Liacela 


[Hurd and ¢o. london 

? Blanford, jundon 
[ Parton, london 

[ Bigg, london 


[Griffiths 


Loudon 


r sar ’ 
DIVIDENDS. 
Forbes F. Greenwich 
Fox R, Coningby. Lincolnthire 
Fofter J. New Malton, Yorkthire 
Glyde J]. Chard. somerfethire 
Gilgreft B. Bow lane 
Gedge W. Angel court, Throgmorton 
ftreet 
Gaisford T. Eat Grinftead, Wilthire 
Goodchild J. fen, Low Pallion, Dure 
ham, J. and W. Jackfon. Duw- 
gate wharf, }, Gooschild, jun, 
High Pailion, Durham, J. Jack- 
fn. Eppleton, Durham, and T. 
Jones, fen. Greencroft, Durham 
Greffwell R. Burgh in the Marfa, Lin- 
colnthire 
Gore S. V. Bithopfgate ftreet 
Gordon A. and C, Church @reet, Soho 
Gyve T.ard R. Bainfwick 
Greaves J. Fith ftreec hill 
Nolcroft R. jyn, and J. Pickering, 
Warrington 
Header G Toryuay. Devonthire 
hammett T. Wcftham, Effex 
Harrifon B. Bucklersbusy, and T. 
Campion, Winchetier treet 
Halttead C. and J, watterfhead, Healye 
wood, Lancafhire 
Horton T. Shrewfbury 
Hutchins 7. Chariton, Hants 
Hardy Wy and R. Gardiner, Cheapfide 
Rall G. Newton, Lancashire 
Huff ham C. and W, i imehonfe 
Harrifon J. and &. Junes, Newport, 
Monmouththire 
HoltR W. Gieen Lettuce lane 
Humbie W. Great $t. Thomas Apofile 
Kill E. and C. and A. H. Althens, 
Union row, Litule Tower hill 
Harvey M B, Witham. Effex, and J. 
W. Harvey, Hadleigh hall, Efiex 
Harris §, Northwarnborough, Hants 
Riflop 4, and ). Sadler, Bow lane 
Hodfon E. and H, Hodfon, Crofs freet, 
_ _ Hatton garden 
Ivit T. Gayden, Warwickhhire 
L.lingworth A. Stockport 
— J; .~ T. Fariowe, Piccadilly 
. en. an . 
vn Micholas Taue J- Kennion, jua. 
King C. Grapes public houfe, Tower 
Meherves j — Oe ee 
* an . e 
Lindner} "J. Broa garden b hee 
. r . . road ft the i 
Lewis T. Great Tower ti tclife 


Levy L, 
y Sr G. Childers, Eat Smith. 


Taugher A. Bi 
Lucey Je brite oem 


1 


Wi'fon J Manchefter, warehoufeman, 
Wells J. Keyatham, somerfethhiice, vittuallers 


{ Willis.and co, L. 
( Young, 


. 


Laurence H, liverpool 

Lingford T. Cranboun treet 

Martin H, Crefcent 

Mills AP me 

Miller W, Rye 

Mitchinfon Pp. Gateshead, Durham 

M*Mafter Ww, . Red Lion arett, 
Cierkenwell 

Mills R. Gofwell @reet 

Morris R.Great Grim 

Mercer T. Gillinghurt, suffex 

Martin P. Oxford ftrect 

eee = ae ae ftreet 

Mail S. nd ro 

Mirchell D, Grange road, Bermondfy 

Moore W. Little Smeaton, York 

Newill J. and S, stoke, Staffordthire 

La tay ge — a 

Noble R, Chipping Ongar 

Nottage G, Stanfted Mountfitchtt, 


x 
Owtram F, Workfop, Nottinghamfire 
Oakley W, W, Overerd, and W, 
Oakley, Church treet, 
Orton T. Liverpool 
— R, Upper + og ftreet 
almer J, Thavies Inn 
viper R's utheli’s rents, Wapping 
arfuns G. Edgeware road 
Reyaese J, and T, Brook treet, Hole 
n 


r 
Potts J, H. Cooke, and R, Potts, Colt 
man ftreet 
Pritchard P. Ellefmere 
Price R, and W, Crof, Briftol 
Potts R, Coleman treet 
Payne HW, W, Warwick fquare 
Rufie | T, Beverley 
+ wee th oy Clapham 
evis Cambridge 
Read &. So Coffee Houle, 
rofyvenor fquare 
Reed Ts juny Crofs ftreet, Hattos 


garden 
Ridley Js Lancatter 
Rifte W, Loughborough 


Ring T, Griftol 
Roche BR, I. de, Jy Perrin, and H, by 
8, R, Rocas, Lime fitreet 

Ridfdale F. Leeds 

_—— w yo a 
scant B, Kingiyun upon 

ae J, and £,y Baker, whitcomb 

t , 


rec 
Smith $. Deptford 
Sawtell G, Brifol 
Stratton R, M, Stow on the Wolds 
ethos 0 Ga Jane, Clerie 
ow 
enwedl ling green lane, 


Smitd 


“Gg 
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Bmith T, Aufin Friars Warner H. and Co, Briftol Waters B. Birchin lane 











Bandeman A. M, comer? Williams By and 4, Crakenthorp, 8t, Whatcly W, Lawrence Pounthey bill 
. Nichol and G Swithin’s lane Wilfon ¢, #, emmereiands 
Seated aces —— > “Welt J, and T, J. Culliford, great ime 
Saint J, Lymington Winchefer ftreet Weru J: jun, Bermondfey~ 
Tagg J, Nether Knutsford, Chethire Watfon T, Margaret treet, Cayendith Witt R, Chath .m piace 
Turner R. Kinefton upoo Hull fiquare Whittington R, Neath 
Trot D, Old Change :' Waghorn T. chatham Young A, &riftol 
Tugwell G, Tenterden, Kent Welth }, and J Carters GreatSt. Tho- Yates J, EB, Molywell Mreet, Shere 
Taylor J. Worthip ftreet _ mas Apoftie ditch 
Wreford R, V; Briftol Williams T. Bethnal green Young A. Stamford 
ere re ae ne ae 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
—_— . 
Barometer. Thermometer, 
Highest 30.16. June21, Wind W. Highest 80°. July 20. Wind S, 


Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 54.6. | Mean barometrical pressure of the 2 
hours, 29.75. 
Lowest 29.47. July 18, Wind S.W. Lowest 39°. July 5, Wind E, 

Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 57. Mean barometrical pressure of the 24 
hours, 29.78, | 

This variation oc. 
curred between the 
evening of the 20th 
inst. and the same 
ves of the following 

av: 
= the same | 24 hours, des pon bs Alaone 
He <= was at standing at 72 Falte 

re renheit, and on the 
following day at 50, 

AN unusual quantity of rain has fallen within the month, there being few clear hou 
and the fall lasting frequently for six or eight hours, without intermission. The to 
has been about four inches; or nearly two inches more than in the same period 
jast year. 

The average temperature for the period is 53.7 of Fahrenheit ; the average height of 
the barometer is 29.82, ‘The winds have been chiefly from the easterly points. 

Covent Garden. - 


em eee oe 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


— 
Ts present hay-harvest has been unusually late, difficult, and expensive; and 
the distresses of the poor itenerant haymakers, that most useful class of labourers, 
have, we trust, been generally felt and relieved. Hundreds of them, in a body, 
have received charitable assistance. Great part of the crop will be essentially damaged, 
The panies may be expected an average crop, although, in various pay the first sow- 
ings have been destroyed. A timely cessation of the rains will afford the prospect of an, 
abundant growth of potatoes. The variable spring seasons, and late successive rains, 
have been this year common to both Europe and America, and the corn crops are pro« 
bable, in consequence, to be universally affected. Much of the wheat in Poland has 
been destroyed, and great part of Germany and Belgium devastated by floods and storms, 
In France the crops have escaped more favourably. So backward a season has not been 
experienced in this country since the year 1770. But few ears of wheat had appeared 
in the beginning of the present month, The wheat is large and luxuriant on well tilled 
and fertile soils, but, on cold and poor lands, thin and unhealthy. Large breadtis of 
the best wheat are blighted in some districts, aud unusually filled with smut.— Reports on 
the spring corn are extremely variable, but it is probable that the crops o barley 
and oats will be below an average, genetally unhoed and foul ; the clovers also having an 
ill effect upon them as a rainy season, It is impossible but that a want of the genial 
effect of the solar heat, together with constant moisture, must be injurious to the qua. 
lity and bulk of the wheats, the only remedy for which, if only, can consist in warm and 
dry weather before harvest; as great a length of time, therefore, should be given to the 
corn before cutting as possible, since, after such continued rains, a favourably latter 
season may be reasonably expected. The wireworm in the spring, and the slug since 
the continued rains, haye done considerable mischief to the corn. Wool, particularly 
fine, is still a very dull market, probably from causes out of the power <t the legislatare 
toremedy. Live stock saat! falling in price. ‘The price of corn has been kept up 
by the state of the weather, otherwise the decline before this time must have been con 
MontHiy Mag. No. 287. | L siderable, 


The mercury 

was on the 29th , 

Greatest) 48-hun- ult. at 30.13, and Greatest 
variation in > dredths of e the next day, variation ¢ 22°, 





24hours, ) an inch, 
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Ay the farmers of inferior property 
| corn, and will be esaorety | 
Better state of things may De . 
have had time te operate. Vast and unequa 
bd een long sold at four pence per 
means overstocked with supplies. 


Smithfield: Beef 4s. 


gern loaf in London, 41b. 5toz. from 104d. to 


Middlesex ; July 26. 





State of Public Affairs in July. 
The London market has been supplied of late with great qaantities oF whey 


| inci onsiderable increase of growth im those parts, 
North, evineing the cons have disposed of the whole, or greater part, of theip 
distressed for the means of getting in their harvest; burg 
e looked for, when the reductions of rent and taxes 


: vers’ meat in the country, where lamb and veal of the best qua 
| vices of ie ear peat’ 1b. and in the capital, proving the latter to be by no 


to 5s. 4d.—Mutton 4s. to 

6s. to 78. 6d.—Pork 4s. 4d to 5s. 4d.—English bacon 4s. to 5s.—lIrish do, 4s,—Qjj. 

cake Ol. 9s. to 101. per thousand.—Fat 4s.—Potatoes 11. 10s, (chats) to 6l. 
Corn Exchange: Wheat 60s. to 8es.—Barley 28s. to 34s,—Oats 20s. to Sis.—Qnan _ 


—Clover do. 51. 10s. to 71. 7s.—Straw 11, 15s, to 
Coals in the pool, 11. 14s, to 21. 6s. per chaldron. 








1 POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JULY. 


[Aag, 1, 
Generally 
difference still subsists between: the retait 


lity have 


5s. 6d.—Veal 5s. to 68.—Lamb 


15d.—Old hay 41. 10s, to 6l, 10s, per load; 
3h 


NS Containing official Papers and Authentie Documents. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


N the 2d of July the Session of Par- 
liament was closed hy aspeech from 
the throne, and by a complimentary ad- 
dress from Mr. Abbot, the Speaker. 
We have subjoined both; but we con- 
fess we doubt the utility of this novel 
practice of addressing the throne by 
one, whom the forms of good breeding 
oblige -to use the language of adu- 
Jation. It appears to us, that the re- 
»resentatives of the people ought not to 
e thus committed by the private views 
of any Speaker; and that, if the Speaker 
is to be allowed to continue such gra- 
tuitous eulogiums on the executive, his 
erations ought at least to be previously 
submitted to the house. No man is 
rsonally more respectable than Mr. 
* Abbot; but it cannot be denied that he 
is of the Pitt-party, and that he approved 
of the late wars; while being on such 
eccasions merely the organ of the House 
of Commons at large, he ought not offi- 
eially to address the throne with senti- 
ments growing out of his personal feel- 
ings, unless in known coneordance with 
those of every individual member, 


“* May it please your Royal Highness 

“At the close of a iene tanned 
we, his Majesty’s most faithful Commons, 
attend upon your Royal Highness with our 
concluding Bill of Supply. 

“ During the course of our deliberations 
we have, in obedience to your Royal H igh- 
ness’s commands, examined the varions 
treaties and conventions which have been 
laid before us, We have there seen the 
tranquillity of Europe re-established upon 
a basis of legitimate government, by the 

, Same presiding counsels which planned the 
bold, provident, and comprehensive mea- 
sures commenced in the negociations at 







































Ne 


Chaumont, matured in the Congress a 
Vienna, and completed by the Peace of — 
Paris. We have also seen the wise and 
generous policy of the Allied Powers in 
disclaiming all projects of dismembering — 
the great and ancient monarchy of Fraace; | 
have been contented to adopt such pre | 
cautionary measures as might effectually 
protect the world from a renewal of its 
former sufferings; and we have rejoiced 
more especially that this important charge 
has been confided, by common consent, te © 
the same victorious commander, whose © 
triumphs have so mainly contributed to © 
the glory ef their country, and the general © 
happiness of mankind. 

‘‘In our domestic concerns, the great 
and sudden transition from a state of ex 
tended warfare to our present siteation, 
has necessarily produced many serious 
evils and difficulties, to which we have not 
failed to apply our most anxious attention, © 
To the distresses of the agricultural inte 
rest we have rendered such immediate 7 
relief as could be devised, hoping also that 
they may daily decrease, ant trasting 
much to the healing influence of time. | 
For the benefit of commerce, and the | 
general convenience of all ranks of bis 
Majesty’s subjects, a new coinage bas 
been provided ; and im various ways, by 
positive enactments or preparatory inqul 
re Neg have devoted much of onr labour 
to the general improvement of the cond* — 
tron of the people, their relief, and thet 7 
instruction. In settling our fimancial @ ~ 
Tangements, the expenditure of the st — 
vices of our civil and military esta F 
ments has been considered with referentt | 
to the pecuniary resources of the year; 
and amongst the most important of ov 
measures, as affecting the joint imterest 
of Great Britain and Ireland, is the law 
which we have passed for consolidat 


the revenues of both i 
Kingdom, ae 


s¢ But, 
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 But,Sir, in the midst of all our various 
and important concerns, domestic and 
foreign, there are none in which the nation 
ever takes a deeper interest than those 
which regard the splendour and dignity of 
the throne which reigns over us. Im- 
pressed with these sentiments, we have 
endeavoured, by a new arrangement of 
the Civil List, to separate those revenues 
which are specially assigned to the sup- 

rt of the royal state, placing them 
henceforth beyond the reach of any con- 
tingent charges, which more properly be- 
long to other and different branches of 
the public service. And in the same spirit 
of loyal and affectionate attachment we 
have hailed, with heartfelt satisfaction, the 
auspicious marriage by which the paternal 
choice of your Royal Highness has gra- 
tified the universal wishes of the nation, and 
has adopted into the family of our sove- 
reign an illustrious Prince, whose high 
qualities have already endeared-him to the 

eople amongst whom he has fixed the 

uture destinies of his life. 

“These, Sir, are the objects to which 
eur thoughts and labours have been chiefly 
directed; and, for completing the grants 
which it is our special daty and privilege 
to provide, we now present to your Royal 
Highness a Bill, entituled, ‘* An Act for 
granting to his Majesty a certain Som out 
of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain, 
and fer applying certain monies therein 
mentioned for the Service. of the yeay 
1816, and’ farther appropriating the Sup- 
plies granted in the Session of Parliament,” 
to which bill, with all humility, we intreat 
his Majesty’s royal assent.” . 

His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent then: delivered the following 
Speech from the throne :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“TI cannot close this session of Parlia- 


additional proof of -your affectionate at- 
tachment to his Majesty’s person and 
family, and demand my warmest acknow- 
ledgments. , 4 

“T have the pleasure to acquaint you, 
that [have given the royal consent to a 
marriage between his Majesty’s daughter, 
the Prineess Mary, and the Duke of 
Gloucester; and I am persuaded that this 
event will be highly gratifying to all his 
Majesty’s subjects. 

“* The assurances which I have received 
of the pacific and friendly disposition of 
the powers engaged in the late wat, and 
of their resolution to execute inviolably 


~ 


Regent’s Speech. 
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the terms of the Treaties which I an- 
nounced to you at the opening. of the 
session, promise the continuance of that 
peace so essential to the interests of alj 
the nations of the world.” 

'  “ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

**] thank you for the supplies which 
you have. gente for the service of the 
year; and I am sensible of the beneficial 
effects which may be expected to result 
from the salutary system of making pro- 
vision for them in a way calculated to 
uphold public credit. 

“The arrangements which you have 
adopted for discharging the incumbrances 
of the Civil List, and for rendering its 
future income adequate to its expenditure, 
by relieving it from a part of the charge 
te which it was subject, are in the highest 
degree gratifying and satisfactory to me; 
and you may be assured that nothing shall 
be wanting on my part to give full effect 
to those arrangements, 

“* The provision you have made for cons 
solidating the revenues of Great Britain 
and Ireland, will, I doubt not, be produc- 
tive of the happiest consequences in ce- 
menting and advancing the interests of 
the United Kingdom; and must afford 
an additional proof of the constant dis- 
position of Parliament to relieve the 
difficulties and promote the welfare of 
Ireland.” 

_ “© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

_ “The measures to which I have becn 
under the necessity of resorting, for the 
suppression of those tumults and disorders 
which had unfortunately occurred in some . 
parts of the kingdom, have been produc. 
tive of the most salutary effects. 

“<T. deeply lament the continuance. of 
that pressure and distress which the cir. 
cumstances of the country, at the close of 
so long a. war, have unavoidably entailed 
ov many classes of bis Majesty's subjects, 

“Tf feel fully persuaded, however, that 


‘ after the many severe trials which they 


have undergone in the course of the ardu- 
ous contest in which we have been engaged, 


_and the ultimate success which has attend. 


ed their glorious and persevering exertions, 
I may rely with perfect confidence on 
their public spirit and fortitude in sustain. 
ing those difficulties which will, I trust, 
be found. to have arisen from causes of a 


‘temporary nature, and which ‘cannot fail 


to be materially relieved by the progress _ 
sive improvemeut of public credit, and 
by the reduction which has already taken 
place in the burthens of the people.” - 

A erusade of aboye twenty years 
against the sacred and eternal principles 


of liberty is, we grieve to say, now’ work- 


ing those effects Which we, atid thou- 
sands of other patriots, have long: feared 


and publicly anticipated. ‘The wealth 


and resources anes had ad —— 
jating in these islands ‘since the reign 
paling i Wis ia ¢ mh Leary 
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76 State of Public Affairs in July. 


§ der a series of 
—- o —_— ven never made 
neces and statesmen, magia 
war but to support the definite interests 
of Britain, have thus been exhausted ; 
and the lands, liouses, and goods, of the 
ple have been virtually taken from 
them by public debts, equal, or nearly 
equal, to the fee simple, and by an an- 
nual interest approaching in amount to 
the annual rentals and profits. 

Of course a people so burthened 1s 
able to exert few of those energies 
which create the wealth and superiority 
of nations—yet this obvious truth our 
statesmen have still to learn, or the par- 
liament would not have been adjourned 
without some effectual remedy, or reme- 
dies, being applied to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the nation; nor would any 

ublic establishments or expences be 
Kent up greater than existed under the 
Stuarts, when there was no debt, when no 
artificial resources were created, and 
when the interests of England were not 
identified with the unceasing disputes of 
the European Continent. 

England is still great in her soil, her 
position, her climate, her natural pro- 
ducts, and in all the essential means of 
promoting the true happiness of a nu- 
merous, industrious, invincible, and in- 
genious population—but her recent fo- 
reign policy having disabled her from 
¢ontinuing to mix herself as a principal 
in the quarrels of other states, and her 
commerce being cut off, or rivalled, 
her population must be encouraged 
to return to agriculture, by build- 
ing farm-houses, and subdividing farms 
—her commerce must be considered 
mercly as an auxiliary—her public debts 
must be liquidated by compromising 
with her public creditors—her paper 
money must be controlled by specie— 
her government must concede kindly 
and liberally to the starving masses of 
her population-—and her foreign policy 
must become pacific and defensive, 
jike that of James and George the First. 

In these alternatives, Benevolence 
has, however, nothing to regret—though 
Patriotism has much to perform—and 
Pride has something to endure. 

Yet, where are the Statesmen to be 
found who are wise and benevolent 
enough to perform the great duties 
which existing and urgent circum- 
stances demand of them—or where are 
the Senators who are public-spirited 


enough to propose and support the sa- 
crifices which their country requires 


as the consequences of twenty years 


ars, origimaling in false policy, and 





carried on in the spirit of bravado and, 
senseless acclamation—amid the ri 


the passions, and the huzzas of vietory | 


and imaginary glory. 


Nevertheless, we have, on this ovcge _ 


sion, as on many others, done our 

—the dangers of the country are unde. 
niable—and the crisis of its fortunes 
is at hand—but the remedies are plain 
—though it is not so plain that sufficient 


of public virtue exists to guide the | 


pending changes to a salutary end. 
The following comparative i 
for the quarters ending July 5, 1815 
and 1816, has been published, and 
is a practical commentary on the pre. 
ceding observations :— | 
Excise—July 5, 1815,£4,486,140 ., 
: 1816, 3,838,802 





647,348 
Customs—July 5, 1815, 1,016,376 
1816, 767,847 
———— 248,529 
Incidents—July5,1815, 3,381,570 
1816, 3,020,305 q 
———- 361,065 © 
Stamps—July 5, 1815, 2,040,283 | 
1816, 1,042,397 
997,886 


—e—_—_——— 


Total deficiency for a quarter 2,254,828 

The following is a list of articles, from 
which, in 1815, more than £50,000 was 
collected in duties of Customs :— 


Coffee . . « + « £176,772 
Currants . . »« « « 278,991 
Hemp . « « + « « 285,051 
Indigo és 6 # 'e°s 86,049 
Iron Bar .. « « « 63,482 
Linens, Foreign. « » 74,540 
Pepper .. + « « 87,442 
Piece goods of India .. 115,127 
Raisins .. «+ « « 197 4B! 
Silk. « 2 «0 « « 449,710 
Brandy . . « « « 68,958 
Rem « « «6 e. 0 Acanee 
Suyar @). 8, ¢ uh i 2 2,957,405 
Zallow ~ «..° ®: ea .¢ » ae 
Tea . » im wren en 
Tobacco . 2. « « + 650,598 
Wines . . « « © « 847,847 
Deals os, ee « -4Giee 
Mahogany . . . . 69,718 
Oak Planks . . . . 71,504 
Staves « «50 « o . S6pem 
Firtimber . . .. . 472,003 
Cotton Wool. . . . 760,561 
Tonnage of Shipping. . 99,417 


Making on these TWENTY-FOUR art 7 


cles a total of NINE MILLIONS, and lea 


ving but a million and a half for one J 


hundred and seventy other articles 
named, and perhaps one hundred Ui 
named. How much vexation, and how 
great an injury our national trade sufter 
therefore, from the collection of a 
try million 7 half on neasty 300 
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eles, or of 50001., on the average, per ar- 
ticle. 

Under these existing circumstances 
the government are supported by the 
voice of the country in fitting out a for- 
midable expedition to check the atroci- 
ties of the Algerines, a nest of pirates 
whose crimes have for two centuries 
galled for some exertion of paramount 
power. Lord Exmouth has the com- 
mand of the expedition, and we hope 
that it is strong enough to effect its pur- 
pose, by its imposing appearance, with- 
out bloodshed. ‘The possession of some 
of the forts commanding the harbour 
of Algiers seems to be the species of 
security which the civilized world ought 
to receive from these barbarians. 

The following documents explain 
some recent events connected with this 
subject ; and it since appears that these 
ignorant fanatics have declared war, not 
only against England, but against most 
of the powers in the Mediterranean. 
Translation of a Copy of an Italian Letter, 

addressed by the English Vice-Consul at 


Trapani to the British Vice-Consul at 

Palermo :— 

I am truly afflicted at having to an- 
nounce to you the arrival in this port yes- 
terday, and continued arrival to-day, of 
several coral fishing-boats, which have 
had the good fortune to escape from Bona, 
bringing the dreadful news of the tragedy 
which has occurred in that barbarous 
country. Seventy-nine vessels had assem- 
bled on the one part, and 280 on the 
other, consisting of Neapolitans, as well 
as those from Corsica and St. Marguerite, 
under the English flag, for the purpose 
of carrying on the coral fishery, allowed 
them by the British establishment at 
Bona, as well as by passports from Mr. 
O’Donnell, the British Consul-General at 
Algiers, or from Mr. B. Escudero, your 
Consul at Bona, appointed by the English 


Consul, each boat paying 200 crowns to 


the establishment for that fishery. 

Having personally examined several of 
the boat-masters, in order the better to 
ascertain the circumstances connected 
with the events, I communicate the sub- 
stance of the information I have collected. 

All the masters, having immediately on 
their arrival at Bona, paid the duties and 
obtained the passports mentioned above, 
landed and proceeded to take from the 
magazines of the British Consulate, where 
supplies are stored, such provisions as were 
necessary for six months, as well as all 
articles used in the coral fishery. They 
had trauqnilly begun to fish, and to de- 
posit in their magazines what coral they 
had collected, 

On the 23d, the Feast of the Ascension 
i our Lord, at one in the morning, when 


Expedition against Algiers. "7 


the crews of all the boats were preparing 
to hear Mass, a gun was fired from the 
castle, and, at the same moment, there 
appeared abont 2000 infantry aud cavalry, 
consisting of Turks, Levanters, and Moors, 
One part of these troops proceeded to 
wards the country, and immediately ano- 
ther band advanced on the river where 
the fishing-boats were lying, at greater or 
less distances from the sea, and fired, ag 
did also the forts, on the unfortunate fishe 
ers, who were partly on board their boats, 
and partly on land, and massacred the 
whole of them. They took their English 
flags and tore them in pieces, trampled 
them under their feet, and dragged them 
along the ground as in triumph. 

Those who happened to be in the coun. 
try, saved themselves by flight. They 
declare that they saw the troops pillage 
the house of the English Consul, and the 
magazines containing the provisions, and 
the coral which had been fished. Mr, 
Francis Escudero, the brother of the Con- 
sul, after seeing that unfortunate gentic- 
man bound in the midst of the banditti, 
escaped with one of our boat-masters, and 
afterwards set out for the Isle of Galeta, 
proceeding by the way of Sardinia. 

Three other vessels have this moment 
atrived.—The master of the first relates, 
that on the arrival of a courier hostilities 
were suspended; that the Vice-Consul, 
who still survived, was set at liberty, but 
was not permitted to leave the town ; that 
several masters and seamen, who, during 
the massacre had taken refuge in'a maga 
zine, were also set at liberty, and that 
the Vice-Consul had advised them to put 
to sea with their boats, which were withe 
out crews. The same master, who speaks 
Turkish, having asked a Turk the reason 
of these hostilities, the latter replied, that 
the Dey of Algiers had declared war 
against the English, because the Admiral 
had made a demand tending to burn the 
Algerine fleet. af 
Letter from an Officer of the British 

Fleet which lately visited Algiers. 

The fleet proceeded fromTanis toTripoli. 
At both these places the Deys appeared 
fully disposed to accede to any terms that 
Lord Exmouth should propose. His Lord- 
ship was induced to propose, first at Tu- 
nis, and then at Tripoli, that a Treaty 
should be signed, for prohibiting the making 
of Christian Slaves ;—such prisoners as 
may be taken‘in war, only to be considered 
as prisoners of war. The Deys readily 
agreed, and treaties were signed. The 
flect then returned to Algiers, and Lord 
Exmouth proposed to the Dey a Treaty 
similar to that made at Tunis and Tripoli, 
for doing away slavery altogether ; but the 
Dey made a firm and resolute stand. He 
represented that it was impossible entirely 
to. abolish the system that had so long sub- 
sisted—that it was part of the Se. 
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of the country, and thata change so detri- 
mental to the interests of every Turk and 
Moor, wouid require considerable time. 
‘The Divan and the Military, he was per- 
suaded, would never renounce the trade. 
Lord Exmouth having urged his demands, 
with his wonted energy and perseverance; 
in vam, departed from the interview with 
a determination to commence hostilities. 
The Dev, therefore, ordered the British 
Consul to be confined, and all the English 
vessels at Ovan to be seized. ‘The next day 
the squadron got under way, for the par- 
pose of going into the Mole, to destroy the 
Algerme naval force—but a violent gale 
came on,which continved until four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and then it would have 
been too late to take a favourable position 
alongside the batteries. The ships am 
chored again. His Lordship then dis- 
patched a letter to the Dey, demanding 
that the Consul should be released, and 
sent off to the fleet. The Dey refused to 
give him up, saying, he owed him 500,000 
dollars—when the sum was paid he shouid 
depait. ‘The Dey, when he parted from 
Lord Exmouth, said, that though he should 
be prepared for hostilities, he would not 
fire the first shot. Upon the whole, as far 
as the question bore upon his own feelings 
and interests, he appeared disposed to do 
away with slavery. 

‘Lhe next day the Dey sent off to Lord 
Exmouth a preposal, that he was willing to 
conclude a perpetual peace with the King- 
dom of Hanover ;—but that part of the 
nevociation which referred to the abolition 
of slavery should stand over for six months, 
that he might be enabled to obtain the ad- 
vice and sanction of the Grand Signior upon 
the question. Lord: Exmouth agreed, ex- 
cepting that the time of suspension should 
be three, instead of six months, ‘This being 
mntuaily decided, the Tagus frigate, Cap. 

» -ap 
tain Deans Dundas, was appointed to take 
the Dey’s Ambassador to Constantinople 
The use of that ship , oy 

ip had, at the first Visit, 
been granted to the Dey, to convey his pre- 
sents to the Grand Signior—as he had not 
sent any since he was chosen to the Re- 
gency. Lord Exmouth then exchanged 
the usual civilities with the Dey, and de- 
parted with his fleet for England. 

. FRANCE, 

‘The Commander-in-chief of the fo- 
reign troops stationed in France lately 
leit Paris unexpectedly on the plea of 
ill-health ; but, as is generally believed, 
1 Cousequence of a personal notifica- 
7 eg bea yer gone that France 

Ss ( ‘aAnDE 2 — 

liverers fs. san by Tees meee a 
’ 4 e Treaty between 

the Bourbons and the Confederates. _ It 

is said that Russia proposes that Rae. 

land shall pay them—but this we in Eng- 


land know to be impossible.—All the 








[Aug, A 
plans of the Congress of Vienna 
therefore to be in danger of being dig, 


turbed ; and France, when left te herself 3 


is not unlikely to recover her libertj 

and resume her proper rank among jp, 
dependant nations. If such should by 
the issue of the frightful contest which 
has so long covered the world with 
blood, what a lesson will the result af 
ford to princes and wicked . ministers of 
the folly of opposing the march of imma, 
table Truth, and making war on the mo. 


ral sense of mankind. ‘The same lesson | 
has often been given, and is confirmed | 
by all the details of history ; but cause | 


and effect were never so clearly and in, 


structively connected as they will be, if | 
the palpable exhaustion of the moraland ~ 
physical force of the enemies of liberty 
should prove the only means by whieh — 


its establishment in France could hay¢ 
been peaceably secured. 


“Clouds and darkness (says an intel | 
ligent Paris correspondent) continue to — 


eovcr the political hemisphere of Franee; 
neither processions nor fétes can enliven 
a people sunk into a gloomy stupor, who 
are naturally so gay. ‘The image of Na- 


poleon, or rather, perhaps, the glory of | 


their country, is interwoven: with theit 
arteries; to destroy it, life itself must be 
destroyed. We have, say they, lost 
many battles, but we always retrieved 


our losses; we were never humiliated; | 


and under Napoleon no power dared to 
dictate to us the terms of peace. No 
hostile band dared to approach the s& 
cred limits of the empire: but, by a sue 
cession of treasons, we have: lost him, 
and with him lost all. We have indeed 
got the ancient house restored to the 
throne; but in what quality? As the 
viceroy of foreign powers.” 

“In the case of twenty-cight indive 
duals lately tried, every established form 
was violated. Courts of judicature are t 
be open, that, while the judges and jury 
determine the fate of the criminal, 
public may judge them, and observe 
whether they proceed according to law, 
for the majesty of the people is the judge 
in the dernier resort. ‘The court woul 
not permit the proclamation, forming the 
basis, and the Act of Accusation, to be 
read: the pablic know’ not what it is, 
aud consequently the prisoners were, 
not according to law, condemned.” 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

We. learn, with much satisfactioll 
that the military agents of Ferdinand 
have been defeated in Venezuela, t 


t- 
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the independant cause triumphs ar 
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of Mexico may yet be caleulated upon 


Incidents and Marriages in and near London. 79 
that coast, and that the independance experienced French gencrals, and, 


among others, HumBert, of Irish me- 


in spite of the past massacres of the pa- mory, are said to have obtained come 
triots by the Spanish generals. Several mands among the republicans. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, tn AND NEAR LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


a 


NHE emigrations from England to 
1 France continue to be alarming. -As 
the produce of .the taxes on domestic con- 
sumption falls off, the consumers diminish ; 
and thus the deficiency increases in an ac- 
celerated ratio. In Paris there were, by the 
last accounts, 29,000 English: though 10,000 
had left that city for Switzerland. Geneva 
was so full, that those who wished to send 
their children thither for education, could 
not find a family to place them in where 
there were not. other English boarders. 
Boulogne has 1,200 English, and lodgings 
cannot be procured for more. 

A meeting of the inbabitants of Wal- 
thamstow and Leyton has been held, for 
the purpese of promoting in those parishes 
the general use of machines to cleanse 
chimneys, instead of employing children to 
climb up them. Printed notices of the 
meeting, signed—-Edward Conyers, vicar ; 
Wm. Sparrow, curate; Charles Laprimau- 
daye, vicar of Leyton; were posted up, 
and also otherwise distributed : Rev. Geo. 
Hughes in the chair. The first resolution 
passed was—That, in consideration of the 
‘various complicated miseries to which chil- 
dren are liable who are- employed to sweep 
chimneys, it is the opinion of this meeting 
that such practice should be abolished ; 
and that it is expedient measures should 
-be immediately taken in the parishes of 
Walthamstow and Leyton to promote the 
ase of machines for that purpose.—The 
meeting was attended by several heads of 
families of the neighbourhood, and the re- 
sult was very favourable to the object for 
“which it was called. 

Official Returns to an orderof.the House 
‘ef Commons, state, that 330 prisoners were 
the greatest number confined in the Fleet 
‘Prison, at any one time, between the 24th 


of June, 1815, and the 24th of June, 1816 | 


-—in the King’s Bench, 755—in. the Mar- 
‘shalsea, 99. 
A meeting of the Hampden Club was 


‘lately held at Freemasons’ Hall, Sir Fran- ° 


cis Burdett in the Chair, to promote a Re- 
‘form in Parliament. A declaration ex- 
‘pressive of the abuses which grew out of 
the corruption of Parliament, and calling 
‘for meetings on the subject throughout the 
kingdom, was unanimously agreed to. 

_ Therespectable banking honse of Messrs. 
Bruce, Simpson, Freer, and Mackenzie, 
Stopped payment, within the month. 
Messrs, Bruce beimg connected with twen- 
ty-six country-banks,and seventy-two mem- 


bers of the Stock Exchange keeping ac- 


counts with them, great confusion hag 
arisen in consequence. , 

The river Thames lately presented a 
dreary aspect :—not fifty foreign sail were 
to be seenin it. The London Docks which 
employed 1500 men, do not now employ 
500. 

A French house in the City lately stop- 
ped, whose engagements are said to ex- 
ceed half a million sterling. Several other 
houses of minor importance also suse 
pended their payments, and the greatest 
commercial distrust prevails throughout 
the metropolis. 

At the last Old Bailey Sessions, thirty- 
three prisoners, including three boys, re- 
ceived sentence of death; 17 of transpor- 
tation for life, 5 for 14 years, and 13 for 7 


years. . 
MARRIED. 

The Duke of Gioucester, to his cousin 
the Princess Mary. 

_ John Wansey, jun. esq. of Camberwell, 
to Miss Emma Decoy, of Balham-hill, 
Clapham. 

Charles Burmester, esq. barrister, to Miss 
Garden, of Whitehall-place. — 

At Mary-le-bone church, Capt. H. B. 
Collier, R. N. to Miss Harriet Nicholas, 
ef Aston Keynes, 

Dr. Haworth, of Red Lion-square, to 
Mrs. Deacon, of Great Queen street. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Joshua Smith, 
esq. to Miss Prince. 

Capt. Doherty, of the 13th Light Dra- 
goons, to Miss Mary Eliza Hiacksman, of 
New Burlington-street. ~ 

The Earl of Kenmare, to Miss Augusta 
Wilmot, of Ormaston. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, Capt. Henry 
Bowyer Lane, of the Artillery, to Miss 
Lacey. ‘ 

At Mary-le-bone Clmurch, Robt. Hibbert, 
juv. esq. of Birtle’s-hall, to Miss Letitia 
Cath. Leicester. 

At Clapham, Tho. Foster Barham, esq. 
of Penzauce, to Miss Sarah Garratt, of 
-London. 

Tho. Styan, jun. esq. of Clapham, to 
Miss Eliz. Smith, of Pentonville. 

Chas. Augustus Cooke, esq. of Bellg- 
vieu-house, Walthamstow, to. Miss Rachel 
Mayers, of Lambeth, 

John Collibree Horton, esq, of St. 
James’s-street, ta Miss Eliza Edington, of 
Old Palace-yard. 2 

At St. George's, Hanoyer-square, Rear- 
Adm, the Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, K,C.B. 
te the Hos, F. A. Juliana Rous, 

Mr, 
/ 
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Mr. Rob. Matt. Imeson, to Anne, eldest 
dauglter of Mr. Wm. — of Wittam’s- 
buildings, Old-street-road. 

J wy oe Shuter, esq. of Southwark, to 
Miss Cheminant, of Greenwich. 

In London, the Count Jules de Polig- 
nac, to Miss Campbell. je 

At St. Mary-le-bone church, Alex. Ni- 
choll, esq. of Baliol-college, Oxford, to Miss 
Johanna Feldborg, of Copenhagen, who ts 
since dead. 

AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
Co}. Brownrigg, to Miss Emma Nesbitt. 

Robt. Milligans, esq. capt. of the 25th 
regt. of foot, to Miss Elizabeth Margaret 
Baillie. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
Hawker, R.N. to Miss Jeanne Maria 
Poore. 

William Thwaites, esq. of Fenchurch- 
treet, to Miss A. Hook, of Northampton- 
square. 

Andrew Allen Hardy, esq. of Sheffield, 
to Miss Mary Hodkey, of Hackney. 

At Paddington-church, Thomas Cotton, 
¢6q. to Miss Richards, of Harrow-road. 

R. Parker, esq. of Hareden, to Miss 
Sarah Cundale, of Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

‘the Rev. Richard Lloyd, vicar of St. 
Dunstan's, to Miss Brett. 

Mr. E. Hawks, of Rotherhithe, to Miss 
Susanna Brewman Spence, of Hertford. 

Wm. Owen, esq. to Miss Eliza Brewer, 
of Clapham. 

Mr. L. W. Williams, of Stratford-grecn, 
to Miss Mary Buck, of Arundel-street. 

DIED. 

At Ham, suddenly, Mr. John Fisher, for- 
merly of Swallow-street. 

At Stockwell-common, 78, Mrs. Eliz. 
Doughty. 

In London, Patrick Bannerman, esq. of 
Lloyd’s Cotfee-house. 

In Prince’s-street, Leicester-square, Jus. 
Wilson, esq. late surgeon to the African 
Corps, much lamented. 

Iu Upper Wimpole-street, the Hon. Mrs, 
Clive. 

In Southampton-street, Covent-garden 
the widow of Mr. Wm. Giles, 

In Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, James 
Flemyng, esq. 

n Portugal-street, Lady Diana Flemine. 

At Morden-hall, 76, Sir Robert Burnett 
formerly sheriff of London, and a consi- 
derable distiller. 
pa. Throgmorton-street, the wife of Alex. 

walmers, esq. editor of th 
Bayists, Poets. &c. saan 

Ju Bryanstone-street, 26, Mi 
Smith, greatly regretted. ee 

At Weybridge, Mrs. Maria Burwell, 

In Vauxhall-walk, 86, Richard Ber. 
ridge, esq. 

In Leicester-square, 76, Dr. Bland, an 
eminent physician, 

In Brompton-row, the widow of J oseph 
Jarding, esq. 


At West-Dean, 68, the Right Hon, John 
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Lord Selsey : he is succeeded by his son thg 
Hon. Capt. Peachey, R.N. 2; 

At Ham-common, Mrs, Curoline G» 

At Kentish Town, 66, the Rev, 4 
Austin, greatly regretted. © 

In High-street, Mary-le-bone, 27, Miy 
Eliza Weston. 

In Little James-street, Bedford-row, 55, 
Mrs. Mary White. 2 

-In Sloane-sireet, 31, Elizabeth, wife of 
Francis Lovell, esq. Loe 

At Bromley, 24, Geo. Hodgson, esq; 

In Devonshire-street, 77, Francis Towne, 
esq. an artist of great eminence as a land 7 
scape-painter. 

At Blackheath, Mrs. Eliz. Litchfi 


At Woolwich, Sir John Dyer, lieut.-col, 
in the Artillery. 





In Compton-street, Brunswick-sq 
Eleanor, wife of Richard Addison, esq, of 
Staples’-inn. 
At Church-hill-house, Walthamstow, the 
widow of Charles James Sims, esq. of Ja 
maica. 
In Saville-row, 65, Richard Brinsley She. 
ridan, esq. one of the most distinguished 
characters of the age in which he lived, and 
of whom detailed memoirs will be given ia 
the next, or next following, number. 
In Upper Baker-street, Mrs. Royall, 
At Mitcham-grove, the wife of Henry 
Hoare, esq. 
In Norfolk-street, Strand, 73, Mr. Joke 
Francillon, 
At Woolwich, Harriet, the wife of Col, 
G. W. Dixon, of the Artillery. Ms 
In Hunter-street, Brunswick-street, Miss 
Margaret Hamilton. 
In Felix-place, 36, Mrs. Amy Hart. 
In Blackman-street, Southwark, Mr. 
Henry Bates, 
In Queen Ann-street, Lady Mary Parker, 
At Aldgate, Mrs. Mary Higgins. 
In Berners-street, the Rev. Cooper Wik 
lyams, rector of Kingston. , 
At Nottingham-place, 63, Vice- Admiral 
Sir Wm. Essington, K.C.B. 
At his seat, Calgarth Park, Westmor 
land, at a very advanced age, the 
Rev. Richard Watsun, D.D. lord bishop 
Landaff, Regius Professor of Divinity ia 
the university of Cambridge, and 
deacon of Ely. He proceeded to the de 
gree of A. B. 1759, A. M. 1762, and Dy D. 
1771:, a prelate no less distinguished 
his theological than chemical knowledge, 
and one of the greatest ornaments of 
episcopal bench. ‘The Bishop of La® 
datff was one of those, who, -to. the 
of the state, reach the episcopal bene® 
svlely by their talents and virtues. 
the son of a poor clergyman in Westmor 
land, he began his course as a servitor in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
lodged over the great gate. His talents 
carried him rapidly up: to all academical 
honours ; and the peculiar ability 
which he presided in the Divinity Schools 
marked him out for the diguity and a 









1816.] 
thority of a bishop. His a7 amet in 
those schools, during the fullness of his 
corporeal and intellectual strength was in- 
deed so impressive, that strangers came to 
view him as a venerable spectacle, His 
person was uncommonly dignified, and his 
voice distinguished by the union of a pure, 
unatiected modulation with a degree of 
power, which absolutely astonished the 
hearer, on its first reaching him. With as 
much fluency as could be consistent with 
the weight of his subject, and with the au- 
thority of a professor, he spoke Latin and 
quoted Greek. A spectator, who knew 
nothing of either, might have seen a tes- 
timony of his powers in the countenances of 
his admiring audience. The high esteem 
in which Dr. Watson was held by the uni- 
versity of Cambridge appears from the in- 
dulgence granted him. during his latter 
years, of delegating the duties of his profes- 
sorship to a deputy, which we believe to be 
the only instance of non-residence ever 
permitted to the divinity professor. His 
principal writings are his Tracts, Apology 
for the Bible, popular essays on Chemistry, 
in 5 vols, with a variety of political pam- 
phlets, which were read with avidity at the 
time of their publication. 

At Holloway, 6 years and 9 months, 
Augusta, fifth daughter of Sir Richard 
Philips. This lovely and interesting child 
fell a sacrifice to an accidental scald from 
boiling water, rendered fatal by the vague 
state of medical science and practice, 
The immediate inflammation was reduced 
by cold applications of goulard-water, 
vinegar and water, and water, within three 
hours; but an irretrievable indifference to 
the state of the stomach and bowels, and 
erroneous assurances of perfect safety, 
led, in a subject of previous florid health, 
to the commencement of convulsions in 
eighteen hours, which, the means applied 
not conquering, terminated fatally in forty- 
eight hours from the time of the accident, 
Abating those solemn considerations which 
grow out of the profound afflictions of 
famities on the occasion of such domestic 
tragedies, we cannot avoid an éxpression 
of our astonishment, that, althoagh the Col- 
Jeges of Physicians and Surgeons have now 
existed two hundred years, no certain and 
unquestionable practice appears yet to be 
established in re to a mere affection 
of the skin from a scald; and ne chart of va- 
rious accidents, explaining those means of 
prompt and instantaneous relief which they 
generally require, has yet been issued by 
either of thuse learned bodies, or even by 
any accredited members of them. As a 
tribute to the public, arising out of mych 
subsequent enquiry, we feel it our duty to 
make it known, that, in general, in cases 
of scaids and burns, renewed applications 
of a spirituous nature are to be preferred. 
‘ aqueous fluids; thus, ether, spifits of 
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Augusta Phillips.—The late David Williams. 


‘anniversary of 


8 
wine, brandy, hollands, gin, or tutpen 
tien,” ought respectively ba be premeried 


renders it necessary to avoid the use 
Opiates, and to administer active putga- 
tives, We feel it more incumbent on us 
to make these observations, because, with. 
in a few days, a fine boy has fallen a victim 
to a similar accident in the same vill 

At the house of the Literary Fund, in 
Gerard-street, 78, David Williams, esq. 
The biography of this celebrated literary 
character must be exceedingly interesting ; 
and itis fortunate that it may be expected 
from the able pen of Mr. Yates, his exe- 
cutor, to whom all the papers were left by 
Mr. Williams. ‘These are, perhaps, nume- 
rous; but it is known that the author de- 
stroyed a considerable number a slioxt 
time before his death. Of so eventful a 
life, the public must wait for the full his- 
tory from the gentleman possessed of the 
materials. At present it may, however, 
be some little gratification of curiosity to 
state, that Mr. Williams was born at a 
village in Glamorganshire, and was brought 
up by a dissenting clergyman, who, as le 
used to say, rendered religion wninviting 
by unwarrantable austerity. This circum- 
stance, perhaps, gave a bias, and was the 
occasion of an attempt by Mr. Williams, 
after he became a clergyman, to intro- 
duce (above 40 years ago) a new system 
of religious devotion, which was eagerly 
adopted and adhered to by some very dis- 
tinguished men, but in a short time was 
abandoned. The chapel, for this purpose, 
we have been informed, still remains in 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square,. Mr. 
W. was the anthor of many works on 
moral, religions, and political subjects. 
Among these were his Sermons; Lectures 
on Education , Letters toa Prince ; Claims 
of Literature; Preparatory Stodies for 
Politicians,: and others, which we hope to 
see duly noticed by the able biographer 
above mentioned, But the most impor- 
tant of the works of Mr. W. was the esta- 
were: a the. eae Rime ding 
sufferings of Otway, an -rendi 
termination in fatal despair of Chatterton, 
had not yet excited any persen to form an 
institution for unfortunate and unsuccess- 
ful men of letters:— . ” 
“ Where suffering talents.find relief, 
From the heart’s malady—iuternal grief.”* 
This benevolent design was executed to 
its present extent by Mr. W. . The Lite- 
rary Fund has been established, we be- 
lieve, at least twenty-five years, ‘aring 
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$2 Account of the late Mr. David Williams. 


which period it has administered relief, 
rhaps rescued “ from a timeless grave, 
scores of worthy men of letters, This suc- 
eour, too, has been afforded in such a man- 
ner, as not to wound the feelings of the ir- 
ritable miuds of men of taste and learning. 
The Literary Fand has a double claim of 
support, and its late founder a@ double 
claim to honor. As a charitable institation 
it is inferior to none in relief to distressed 
persons; and, when the attainments and 
energies of literature are contemplated, 
the political importance of it to the empire 
must be clearly seen. The names and 
deeds of the most mighty men-killers, aud 
ef the most crafly statesmen of the pre- 
sent times, will have enly a perishable re- 
eord ; but the name of David Williams will 
live, and the Literary Fund will flourish 
till the British people cease to culti- 
vate letters and relapse into barbarism. 
About the year 1773, being resident at 
Chelsea, he brought forward his plan of 
education, founded on the outline given by 
Commenius, when he was invited here to 
reform the English schools, but whose de- 
sign was frustrated by the civil wars. Mr, 
illiams distinguished himself on this oc- 
easion in such a manuer, that, although he 
Was a stranger in the neighbourhood, and 
his religious tenets lay nnder some impnta- 
tion among the orthodox, yet he met ‘with 
great encouragement. At Chelsea, he pub- 
lished a Treatise on Education, in a duo- 
decimo volume; which contains some un- 
commonly acute and judicious remarks, and 
discloses his sentiments with respect to re- 
vealed religion. Here the celebrated Dr, 
Franklin, with whom he was intimate, took 
refuge in his house, from the storm he ap- 
prehended would follow Mr, Weidder- 
burne’s unwarranted attack on him at the 
Council-board; an event which is said to 
have had more effect towdids the crisis 
which soon after followed, than can he 
easily imagined. And here it was that the 
philosopher of Pennsylvania concerted 
with his friend the plan of a deistical and 
philosophical lecture. This scheme was 
earried into practice ; Mr. Williams opened 
a chapel in Margaret-street, Cavendish. 
square, in which he was supported by per- 
sons of consequence and fortune ; but the 
complexion of his discourses was neither 
relished by churchmen nor dissenters; ac- 
cordingly, althou.h many went to hear him 
‘ew enrolled their nates asmembers, .He 
published, while officiating in this capacity 
the Inauguration Sermon, two volumes of 
Lectures on the Universal Principles of Re- 
ligsion and Morality, and a Liturgy for the 
Chapel. Notwithstanding a variety of ob- 
atacles, he continued his labours 
period of nearly four years; but i 
acnbers did not increase, he rem 
private room, where he deli 
Opimions before those who 
stiuon, 


during a 
$ the sub. 
oved toa 
vered his 
; supported the 
His sorpty Was, indeed, 
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small; but it was as respectable as 
England. Mr. Williams’s other publica; 
consist of a pamphlet on “The Nato 
and Extent of Intellectual Liberty;* 4, 
Plan of Association, on Cons 
Principles,” a tract written at the time 
the riots in London ; ‘‘ Letters on Political 
Liberty,” occasioned by the county. meg 
ings and associations, in 1782; “* Lectures 
on Political Principles,” * Leetures oy 
Education;’ and, a ‘‘ History of Mon. 
monthshire,” in one volume, 410. Several 
anonymous works have been e 
attributed to Mr, Williams ; among 
‘¢ Royal Recollections ;” but this is so in 
finitely beneath his abilities, that no one of 
hia friends ean allow it to be his. The 
‘‘ Lessons to a Young Prince,” and “Ag 
Applogy for professing the Religion of Na 
ture in the elghtcenth century,” ma 
sibly have come from his pen, an 
are notunworthy of it. Some of the above 
works possess a large share of  intrinsis 
merit, and shew that Mr. W, had early 
turned his thoughts to political enquiries; 
and these seemed to have been first 
ted to his mind, in consequence, of 
previonsly given assistance in some pat 
liamentary transactions. His religious and 
known political opinions connected himin- 
timately with the popular party. in thy 
country, and his celebrity recom 
him to the notice of the Girendisis im 
France, who invited him over to assist them 
in the formation of the Constitution... He 
was intimately acquainted with Briss 
while in England ; and the journey, which 
introduced him to the friendship of alk the 
great political leaders of the day, was ndt 
withont some personal danger : for, ase 
recommended mercy. to the king, the Je 
cobins branded him with the title of royal 
ist, and he was actually denounced such ia 
their club. Mr. Williams saw so 
the designs of this faction, and was 80.cet 
tain of the result, that he foretold to their 
opponents, that, if they did not destroy the 
Jacobins, the Jacobins would soon, 
them! The celebrated Madame_ie 
speaks highly of the political talents of 
Williams, in many parts of her very 
mated work. “ Paine,” says she, * 
ter calculated to produce a revolution, thes 
to assist in the formation of a comstitue® 
He seizes, he establishes, those grand pm 
ciples, the exposition of whieh strikes every 
one at first sight, ravishes a club, and. pre 
duces enthusiasm at a tavern; but for 
cool discussion of a committee, for the coe 
nected labours of the legislator, I cousides 
David Williams as infinitely more 
On his return from France, Mn W. i 
sided at Brompton, and ) 
the Society of the Literary Fund, 
9 he pereme the an rye ci 
—He was buried in the vault of St. Amat? 
church, on Saturday, July 7. Agreeably 
to his order, the funeral was quite p i 
















































































being attended only by Se niece, Miss. 
Watkins, (to whom he has bequeathed his 
roperty,) -his. friend and physician, Dr. 
Passos the two executors, most intimate . 
friends, the Rev. Mr. Yates, and Mr. Whit- 
tingham, and two or three other persons. : 
Mr. Williams. was seized with a kind of 
paralytic affection of the organs of speech 
while addressing the assembly at the anni- 
versary of the Literary Fand, about seven 
years ago; and, after that occurrence, he 
was several times attacked iv a similar 
way. His mental faculties became gra- 
dually more and more impaired, so that he 


human constitution by niere age. Accord- 
ingly, many of the principal blood-vessels 
of the head were found ossified,and the brain 
much diseased, from apuplectic attacks, 
[Joseph Fox, esq. late secretary to the 
British and Foreign School Society. The 
Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy at Guy's Hospital, in his Lec- 
ture at the conclusion of the course on the 
7th of May, 1816, having adverted to those 
sentiments which an attentive considera- 
tion of the works of Omnipotence ought to 
inspire, paid the following tribute to the 
memory of the late Joseph Fox, esq. Se- 
cretary to the British and Foreign School 
Society. ‘These were also the feelings of 
a person with whom many of you were ac- 
quainted, and whose death may be con- 
sidered a great public loss. It is not be- 
cause my feelings are powerfully affected 


a friend; itis not because we were both 
educated at these hospitals, and that -he 
was a public teacher in this very theatre, 
that I am desirous of recalling him to your 
remembrance, but it is because his useful 
aud exemplary life, and the peaceful close 
of it, will afford a highly instructive lesson 
tous-all. Of his skill in that part of the 
profession to which he attached himself, I 
shall only say that it is well known and ae- 
knowledged: the road to affluence was 
open before him, but he valued riches only 
as they were the means of enabling him to 
perform acts of signal beneficence ; his ca- 
reer, though bounded to the comparatively 
short period of about 40 years, was marked 
by the most disinterested and unremitted 
exertions for the good of mankind, and to 
these he was mainly excited by a firm be- 
lief in. Divine revelation and the «great 
truths of the Christian religion :—while he 
zealously promoted the best interests of his 
own country he soared above the character 
of the patriot, and embraced the whole hu- 
man family in the range of his unr 
bounded benevolence, Yes—the poor chil, 
dren of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, will have occasion to~ bless 
the memory of Joseph Fox; for it is 
to my late worthy friend, as av instrument 
jn the hands of Divine Providence, that 
we owe the preservation of that liberal and 
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1816.] Account of Joseph Fox, esq.—Mr. Edmund Calamy..  . 83. 


died of that state which is produced in the. 


by being deprived of so dear and intimate: 


. . 


efficient system for educating the poor, 
which was origi practised by Joseph. - 
Lancaster. It ought ever to be rememe; 
bered, that in the year 1808, when the. 
founder of the system and his,plans, were 
comparatively but little known—when but. 
om pbs aoe were established—when. 
the subscriptions for traiping masters were. 
reduced to little more than those of the. 
King and Roval Family—when the Founder . 
was in debt between 4 and 50001. and was 
harrassed by law suits—when the 
was upon the brink of utter ruin, it was 
then that Joseph Fox, with a degree of; 
courage, which has perhaps never been 
paralleled, advanced about 2000), out of his, 
own private fortune, and made hi res , 
ponsible for as much more as was requisite 
to settle in full with all the creditors., 
Fram that period he never relaxed his ex- 
ertions in the great cause of universal edu-- 
cation upon liberal principles—undismayed 
by opposition, and proof against the foul.: 
est ingratitude, he kept the ever- tenor of 
his way, and expressed thankfulvess in his. 
latest hours that he had been permitted te 
sce the object of his cares and selicitude iw 
a fair way of being permanently. esta. 
blished : he reviewed his past labours with, 
the greatest satisfaction—he felt that his 
day’s work was accomplished; and, humbly. 
relying on redeeming love, he enjoyed ia 
the prospect of leaving this world that 
sweet peace of mind, which was doubtless 
an anticipation of his eternal reward.] 
[Edmund Calamy. The gentleman whe 
is the subject of. this memoir, and whe 
was lineally descended from the eminent 
non-eonformist. of that- name,. was bred 
to the profession of the law, and was 
in early life called to the bar; and, after 
having, as a coonsel, attended the courts.ia: 
Westminster-hall for several years, he at 
length quitted his residence in the metros 
polis, and sought and found, in the retire- 
ment of the country, that tranquillity and 
quietude which were suited to the habits 
of his mind. In private and domestic life, 


‘his conduct exhibited.a pattern, of those 


mild virtues of humanity which are best 
calculated to render it amiable; . usefwly 
and happy. His native urbanity, and, 
kindness, his obliging. temper, and accom- 
modating manners, together with the: ge, 
nuine humility, candour; courtesy, and- 
nevolence, which marked. bis general. dex 
portment, rendered him beloved and re, 
spected by all. those: who, were best ace ~- 
quainted with his character and the virtues 
of his heart ; as they will even endear his 
memory to an amiable family, whe are de- 
ploring hisloss. Mr, Calamy was for many 
ears, during his in London, a 
ighly respected member of most of the 
principal public trusts amongst the Dis- 
senters; as he was also concerned inthe 
execution of several private trusts, which 
were committed to him in consequence of 
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84 Northumberland and Durham. 


the high estimation io which he was justly 
held, ee numerous er Nd naa Yond 
uprightn integrity, and honour, tiav- 
ing bees iar declining state of health for 
some time past,’ he finished his course on 
Sanday, the 12th of May ; and was interred 
in a family-yault, in the burial ground at- 
tached to the Protestant Dissenting Cha- 
pel at Gulliford, near Lympston, in Devon- 
shire, iis funeral being attended by several 
respectable friends.—June 22. J. Joyce. ] 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
Rev. Dr. Barton, to the Deanery of 
Bocking. 





Rev. Samvuet Bennett, M.A. appoint- bail ey curacies of Idbury, Swinbrook, 
an 


ed Chaplain to the London and Middle- 
sex Penitentiary. 

Rev, WrttiaAmM WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 
to the Rectory of Wolforton. 

Rev. Wittiam Stagsack, M.A. to the 
Rectory of St. Stephen's, Exeter. 

Rev. Herpert OaKkELey, to a Prebend 
in Lichfield Cathedral. 

Rev. E. Foster, LL.B. to be one of 
the Duke of Cambridge’s Domestic Chap- 
Jains, 

Rev. J. D. Crorts, B.A. elected Chap- 
lain to the House of Correction, Little 
Walsingham. 

Rev. T. Mitts, to be Chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his Majesty. 

The Rev. Dr, STANSER, to be bishop of 
Nova Scotia. 


Living of Mansetter, with the Chapelry q 
Atherstone. . oa 
Rev. Coartes Kexewicn, B.A 


living of Presteign. 


of Beverley Grammar-School. 
vicarage of Tealby. 
Wolvey. 


rectory of Avening. 

rectory of Hilgay. 

rectory of Rendlesham. 

valuable prebend of White Lackington, 
rectory of Chinnor. 

living of Kensington. 


prebendary of Canterbury Cathedral, | 
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Rev. BENJAMIN RICHINGS, M.A, to 









; - to the 
al cure of Linton and isbu 
Rev. James BEEBEE, to the val 


Rev. Mr. Notr, to the rectory of Week, 
Rev. Joun Orman, M.A. Head Master 


Rev. SAMUEL Turner, M.A, to th 


ow = 


Rev. H. Hucues, to the vicarage of 
Rev. T. MASTIN, to the three augmented 


sae am tot @ 


Fifield. r 
Rev. Tuomas Brooge, LL.D. to the 


Rev. James Cravocke, LL.B. to the 
Rey. CuTHBERT Hen ey, B.A. to the 
The Rev. CHARLES JoHNson, to the 
The Rev. Aucustus MusGRAVE, to the 
Rev. Dr. Gopparp, to the valuable 
The Hon. and Rev. Hueu Percy, a 


Rev. Joun Tuomson, M.A. to the vi 
carage of Meopliam. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


a 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
A LATE Newcastle Paper stated that 
there never were such dull appear- 
ances as at their last races :—the company 
was exceedingly trifling, no extra business 
im the shops, nor any assemblage of car- 
riages.— W ant of money was the canse. 
Most of the publicans in North Shields 
and ‘Cynemouth have lately had their ale 
and spirit measures seized for being de- 
ficient, and paid fines, some of them to a 
pre ange ae The measures of 
several of the venders of mi 
have ao ~ Apne ilk, oatmeal, &c. 
istressing accounts have been recei 
of the state of business at Sunderland, 
The failure of Cooke and Co. bas paralysed 
all industry. Nearly the whole of the ship- 
carpenters are discharged, and several ves- 
sels have gone round to Newcastle to load 
coals, which they could not procure at Sun- 
derland. Credit is completely destroyed ; 
since the failure of the above Bank not a 
single bill has been paid. Never were the 
ruinous effects of a sudden deprivation of 
— so strikingly exemplified, J 
e learn, bya letter from Dr. 
that the natural celia: | es. tana? 


taade its appearance at N ewcastle; but an 







address to which he alludes is not to be 
found in our copies of the Tyne Mercury. 
Married.| Mr. Michael Rutherford, to 
Miss Jane Falcus.—Mr. John Moffit, to 
Miss Isabella Broce.—Mr. P. Richard 
son, to Mrs. Fleck: all of Newcastle— 
Mr. George Dixon, of Newcastle, to Mis 
Wallace, of Pallisburn-House.—Mr. 
seph Graham, to Miss Isabella Jackson, | 
both of Durham.—Mr. Lancelot Hudson, 
of Bishopwearmoath, to Miss Sarah Joyce, 
of Monkwearmouth.—Mr. Jordisom Davie, 5 
to Miss Sarah Nesbitt, both of Sunder 
—Mr. Matthew Gibson, to Miss Riddle, 
both of Hexham.-—Mr. Nathaniel Plewes, 
to Miss Jane Ridsdale, both of Darlingto® 
—At Alnwick, Adam Atkinson, jum 
of Thropton Spittal, to Miss Ellen D 
son.— Mr. Jaseph Rodham, to Miss 
beth Smith, beth of Stanhope.—Mr. W. 
Muse, of Shotley-field, to Miss Archer, of 
Waskerley-cottage.—Mr. William Fowler, 
of North Shields, to Miss Isabella Some 
_fynemonuth.—_Mr. Young, 0 
Shields, to Miss Taylor, of North Shields.— 
Mr. John Scott, of Milburn Place, North 
Shields, to Miss Isabella Pattison, of Ca 
lisle-—At Bishopwearmouth, Lieut. 5 
ley, R.N, to Miss Row, of Newbottle= 
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Mr. Robert Tate, of Sunderland, to Miss 

augh, of Bishopwearmouth.—Mr. H. 
Denham, to Miss la Miller, both of 
Tweedmouth. 


Died.] At Newcastle, Mr. John Lee.— 
Miss Mary Ann Hardy, of Beil’s Close.— 
34, Mr. Joseph Philip Robson.— In Gates- 
head, 66, Mr. Robert Rickerby.—32, Miss 
Margaret Gale.—Mrs. Joseph Mawbey.— 
Mr. Bartholomew Atkinson, of Drury- 


lane. 

At North Shields, 45, Mrs. Mary Blythe. 
—64, Mr. E. Sanderson.—70, Mr, T. 
Mottley.—79, Mrs, Elizabeth Watson.— 
68, Mr. William Andrew.—Mr, Robert 
Robson.—41, Mr. William Snowball.—41, 
Mrs. Ann Cook. 

At Sonth Shields, 64, Mr. Thomas 
Wilson.—76, the wife of Mr. Robert 
Downey. } 

At Barhard-castle, 61, Mr. William 
Bailey.—60, Mrs. Smith.—The wife of Mr, 
Thomas Pearson. 

At Hexham, Mrs. Brown. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 36, Miss Eliza- 
beth Oliver.—38, the widow of Mr. Chris- 
topher Craggs, of Sunderland.—66, Mr. 
Edward Jobnson.—42, Mr. Ralph Vaux.— 
29, Mr. Thomas Watson. 

At Darlington, 38, the wife of Mr. Jo- 
seph Hopper, much ‘respected.—80, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robson.—86, Mr. William Tu- 
tin.—47, Mr. William Usher.—53, Adam 
Yarker, better known by the name of 
Blind Adam, having been blind from his 
birth. He possessed a stiong memory, 
which he particularly applied to register- 
ing the number of deaths, &c. which oc- 
curred for upwards of the last forty years 
at Darlington. Without hesitating a mo- 
ment, he could tell how many deaths had 
been in any given month or year, the exact 
day when the individual died, to whom they 
were related, &c. 

At Tynemouth, 68, Mr. Thomas Tuart. 

At Wolsingham, 45, Mr. William Col- 
hnson.—68, Mr. Richard Minnikin.—At 
East Rainton, Miss Catherine Legge. 

At Linnel Mills, Mr. Thomas Hail. 

At Upperby, 28; Mrs. Elizabeth Bell. -- 

At Thranton, 54, Mr. Robert Witham, 
much respected.—At. Horton, 87, Mr. 
John Dial, many years mathematical mas- 
ter at Balmbro’-castle; he taught more 
navigators than any other man iu the North 
of England.—At Cowslip Hill, 84, Mr. 
John Hope. At Standeford-Stone, Mr. 
Cuthbert Brown, much respected.—At 
Cornforth, 76, Mrs. Jane Bell.—At White- 
hill point, 70, Mr. Andrew Gibson. 

CUMBERLAND ANR WESTMORLAND, 

The armoury of the castle at Carlisle 
‘was lately struck by lightning, and consi- 
derable damage done. 

‘The herring fishery at Whitehaven is un- 
commonly productive this season; 188 
. smacks arrived in one day. 

Married.] Mr, William Norman, to Miss 
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Catherine Ferguson.—Mr. John Milbara, 
to Miss Elizabeth Smith.—Mr. James 
Campbell, to Miss Ann Forster.—Mr. -Wil- 
liam Mc Clellan, to Miss Aun Bell: all of 
Carlisle.—Mr. William Watson, of Cate 
lisle, to Miss Jane Richardson, of Dalston, 
—Mr, Wiliram Addison, to Miss Mary 
Bavetac tit, Sere Marchal, to Miss 
ary Whitelock.—Mr. Joseph Thompson, 
to Miss Sarah Johnstone: all of Penrith.— 
Peter Taylor, esq. of Belfield, to Miss 
br a Fi Leuthwaite, of Whitehaven. 
Mr. Hewson, of Brough Abbey, to Miss 
Elizabeth Barwise, of Tariggmoor.—Mre 
Joho Seott, of Tarnside, to Miss Jane 
of Wigton.—Mr. William Tordalf, of Pow, 
to Miss Isabella Robinson, of Sconter- 
field.—_Mr. Robert Allen, of Norton; te 
Miss Benson, of Stockton. 

Died.| At Carlisle, very suddenly, Mrs. 
Sarah Hetherington.—Mrs, Mary Creighe 
ton.—49, Mr. John Jefferson.—85, Mrs. 
Dinah Little, one of the Society of. Friends, 
—In Fisher-street, very suddeuly, 35, Mr, 
James Routledge. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. G. Cowell. 

_ At Penrith, 63, Mrs.. Mary Croan,—57, 
Mr. Cail Birbeck.—60, Mrs Mary Care 
rick.—63, Mrs. Mary Gaskin. 

At Brampton, 43, Mr. Potts.—Mr. Tay- 
lor, at an advanced age. . 

At Appleby, 66, the Rev, William Phil- 
lips, M.A. vicar of that parish.—At Rocke 
litt, 30, Mr. William Hewitt. 

_ At Newbiggen, 76, Mr. John Mounsey. 
—At Cliburn, 88, Mr. Henry Conison.— 
At Gamblesby, 83, Mr. Joseph Stoddart, 
—At Carleton-Hall, Cuthbert Atkinson, 
esq. several years principal steward to the 
late and present Lords Muneaster.—At 
Leversdale, Mr. Richard Bowman.—At 
Knockupworth, 31, Mr. Thomas Graham. 
—At Waverton, advanced in years, Mrs. 
‘Twentyman. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Considerable damage was done to the 
houses of Leeds, during a late violent 
thunder-storm. 

The Alexander coach, which runs be- 
tween Leeds and Sheffield, was lately 
overturned ;—an outside r was 
so much injured as to occasion his death. 

Messrs. Benjamin and Joshua Ingham, 
bankers, of Huddersfield, recently sua- 
pended their payments. 

Married.) Mr. J. Pape, to Mrs. Mary 
Johnson.— Mr, S. B. Fleming, to Miss Aun 
Hallewell: all of Hull.—Mr. Robert Em- 
mett, of Hull, to the widow of —— Paine, 
esq. of Richmond, Surry.—Mr. W. Hare- 
wood, of Leeds, to Miss Calvert, of Head. 
ingley.—Mr. William Wood, of Leeds, te 
Miss Catherine Bywater, of Tadcaster.—- 
Capt. Best, to Miss Mary Fewson,—Mr. 
Robert Curtis, to Miss Ann Wood: all of 
Partington.—Mr. Jonathan Harrison, of 
North Frodingham, to Miss Stables, of 
Pocklington.—Mr, J. M. Bowman,. te 
the 










































ad Lancashire. [Aug.'t, 


the danghter of the late alderman Pearson, 
of Rippon.—The Rev. J. Heslop, of Skel- 
ton, to Miss Smith, of Cottingham.—The 
Rev. Frederick Dodsworth, D.D. of 
Vhornton-hall, to Miss F. A. Pulleyn 
Moselev.-~ Mr. T. Oxley, alderman of 
Pontetract, te» Miss Swabey, from the 
West Indies.—Mr. B. Stead, of Hudders- 
field, 10 Miss Eleanor Jane Carr, of Barns- 
ley.—Mr. G. H. Body, jun. of Northal- 
Ferton, to Miss Margaret Isabella Lamp- 
ten, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The Rev. 
Joseph Wardle, of Gildersome, to Miss 
Bydie Jave Loveday, late of Cross-hall, 
Morlev.—Mr. Scott, of Pontefract, to 
Miss Robson, of Cotham.—Mr. George 
Charlesworth, of Wakefield, to Miss Mary 
Metcalf, ot Leeds.—Mr. Edward Parker, 
of Selby, to Miss Ellen Barcroft, of Park- 
house, Colne——Mr. Empson, to Miss 
Johnson, of Newsham. 

Died} At York, 76, Mrs. Mary Har- 
land.—52, Mr, Fryar.—79, the widow of 
Bir. John Hicks. 

At Hull, 21, Mr, R. Rose, much re- 
spected.—i4, Mrs. Shotton.—69, Mrs. 
Abigail Dunning, of West-street.—42, Mr, 
Andrew Gilry.—79, the widow of Mr. 
Marmaduke Clarke. 

At Leeds, the wife of Mr. Benjamin 
Storey.—Mrs. Holmes.—75, Mr. Henry 
Boond.—74, Mrs. Bracken, of Timble 
Bridge.— Mr. Samuei W hite.—41, the wife 
of Mr. John Mann. 

At Halifax, the widow of Thomas Strat- 
ton, esq. greatly and deservedly lamented. 
—é67, Mr. G. Uutehinson, regretted. 

At Wakefield, 26, Miss Waugh.—é68, 
the wife of Mr. John Denton.—Mr. Jona- 
than Haigh.—Mr. George Copley. 

At Doncaster, the widow of Samuel 
Back, esq. late recorder of Leeds, 

At Knaresborough, the widow of Mr. 
William Clowe. 

At Bradiord, the Rev. John Cross, the 
venerable vicar of that parish. He was 
zealous in the discharge of his duty, and 
will be long regretted by his parishioners. 
; At Bradiington Quay, 65, Mr. William 

gar. 


At Howden, 21, Mr. John Denton Jef. 
furson. 


At Ripon, 69, the widow of alderman 
J. Rawson. 

At Pontefract, 27, Mr. Henry Holme. 

At Kelfield, 85, Mrs. Akam, a liberal 
bencfactress to the poor.—At Lockholme 
21, Miss Aun Fewson.—At Holbeck the 
wile of George Eddison, esq. one of the 
Society ot Friends.—At Roos, 40, the 
Rev. Thomas Lowthion, he performed his 
duties for seventeen years with scrupulous 
punetuality.—At Hernsea, 60,\ Mrs. Ann 
Brown. — At Branlingham, 60, -Isaac 
Broadley, e-q.—At Rawden, Sarah Wil- 
a late of Leeds, one of the Society of 
‘iweuds.—At Welton, 69, Mr. Waison 







Stickney, much and deserve respected 
—At Hessle, 66, Mr. Willian Appleton, 
—The wife of Mr. Richard Margison,» 
LANCASHIRE, Vite 
The late Liverpool election is said j 
have cost the friends of Mr. Canning ‘yp. 
wards of 10,0001. Medals are to by 
struck, and presented to the 73g ses 
who voted for Mr. Leyland. 
Messrs. James Aspinall and Son, of 
Liverpool, bankers, have stopped pay- 
ment. Ey 
Married.} Mr. Robert Birdsall, to 
Carpenter.— Mr. J. Forrest, to Miss Elk 
Hurst.—Mr. John Tate, to Miss 
Ann Barrow: all of Manchester.—Mr, J, 
Allen, of Manchester, to Miss Mary Bats 
man, of Hanmer.—Mr. James te 
Miss Elizabeth Laylard, both of § 
——Mr. William Hunter, of Manch to 
Miss Mary Hankinson, of Salford.—Mr, 
John Wright, to Miss Dutton.—Mr, Walk 
worth, solicitor, to Miss Parquott.—The 
Rev. T. S. Bristow, to Miss Jane Fleming, 
— Mr. Thomas Jackson, merchant, to Mn, 
Ashton: all of Liverpool.—Isaac | 
Bold, esq. to Miss Elizabeth Gregson, of 
Everton.—Mr. Henry Hallewell, to Miss 
Mary Maltalieu, both of Copster-hill— 
Mr. John Taylor, of Agecroft, to Mis 
Mary Ann Medhurst, of Salford.—Mr 
Joseph Willoughby, of Cheetwood, to 
Miss Lees, of Salford.—Christopher Bem 
tham, of Gaythorn, to Alice Waddington, 
of Corlton-row, Manchester, both of the | 
Society of Friends.—The Rev. John Stud. 
dard, to Miss Elizabeth Hardman, both of 
Whitworth.—_At Bolton, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Livesly, of Chorley, to Miss Butler. 
Dicad.] At Manchester, 73, Mr, Isaac 
Clarke, an eminent bookseller, and a man 
whose general intregrity of character, and 
whose accuracy and punctuality in bus 
ness, had long gained him the high respeet 
of numerous friends.—In Hatter-lane, Mr. 
Joseph Thomas —Mr, William Whitaker. | 
—In Old Bridge-street, Mrs, Ann Bar 
row.— Mrs, Sarah Unthank. — Mr. J 
Johnson, twenty-five years librarian .to 
sroom-street library. —72, Mrs. ree 
Mitchell.—In Long Mill-gate, Mr. 
respected.—Mr. B. Joel, greatly respech 
ed.—In Hanging. Ditch, 34, Mr. Jobe 
Lawson.—At Saiford, 45, Mr. Robett 
Goring, of Aldred-street.—67, Mr, Jobs 
Smith, a 
At. Liverpool, in Seel-street, 44, the 
Rev. Wm. Tarleton, Catholic es 
In Whitechapel, 20, Miss Esther riscoe. 
—95, Mr. Rowe.—88, Mrs. Martha Hi 
tou.—Mr. William Harley.—69, Mrs. Pet 
nington.—55, Jane, the wife of Edwaré 
Kowland, esq.—43, Mrs, Ellen Banner 
man.—In Harford-street, 41, Mr. J 
Banks.—In Great George-street, 40, Mr 
Betty Watsoa.—35, Mr. William Tow 
ley, merchant.~The wife ef Mr, Hicks 
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Jicks.—In Dale-street, 55, Mr. R. Rid- 
Jiough.—_46, Mr. W. Young.—23, Mr. 
Peter Millatt. 

At Wigan, Mr. Richard Fairbrother.— 
Mr. Elias Wood. 

At Warrington, 47, Mr. James Milnes. 
At Kirkbam, 72, Mrs. Frances Shep- 
herd. 

At Ince hall, 69, Mrs, Anderton. 

At Atherston, the widow of Richard 
Milnes, esq. of Sandy-brook-house.—At 
Ellenbrook, 59, Mr. Richard Newton.— 
At Cheetham-hill, Mrs. Catherine Craw- 
shaw, mach lamented.—At Hollinwood, 
by a fall from his gig, Mr. Wroe, of the 
firm of Wroe and Duncuft, of Manchester. 
—Near Blakrod, Mr. Samuel] Makinson, 
of Wigan.—At Wavertree, Elizabeth, wife 
ef the Rev. R. H. Rougsedge, rector of 
Liverpool, a conspicuous example of reli- 
gious and moral virtue. 

CHESHIRE. 

Cheshire is iu a convulsed state, in con- 
sequence of a great portion of the tabour- 
ing classes being out of employment. A 
letter from a Magistate states,— that all 
the workmen at the great salt-works, at 
Northwich, Windford, &c, are out of em- 
ployment, as well as the barzemen on the 
river Weaver, who convey the salt from 
thence to Liverpool, Manchester, &c, and, 
having assembled in large bodies, are de- 
manding relief throughout the county. 
Upwards of 200 collicrs from Rhuabon, 
in Denbighshire, drawing waggons laden 
with coals, were met by the magistrates 
within two miles of Chester, and 20]. were 
given them to disperse. 

Married.] William Tristam, esq. of Nor- 
ley Bank, to Miss Eliza Bower, of Liver- 

ool—Mr, Henry Shaw, of Lowton, to 

iss Derbyshire, of Scarisbrick.—At Bow- 
deu, Mr. W. Atherton, of Liverpool, to 
Miss Daine, of Carrington.—At Neston, 
Samuel Woodhouse, esq. of Bronte, to 
Miss Martha Gordon, of Parkgate, 
. Died.| At Chester, on the City-walls, 
70, Mrs. Lowe. . eee 

At Sandway, 59, the wife of John 
Okell, esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. : 

Married.] Mr. William Tatlow, to Miss 
Sowter. , és 

At Chesterfield, Mr. R. Walker, of Hol- 
brook, to Miss Ann Stansby, of Morley.— 
Mr. Ralph Adderley, jun. of Ham’s-hall, 
to Miss Rosamond Mills, of the Grove, 
Ashbourne.—Mr. R. Spencer, of Fissing- 
fon, to Miss Hardin, of Bary-hall. 


Mr. Samuel Smith. ; 

At Risley, at an advanced age, the wife 
ef Mr. John Salt.—At Etwall, 55, Mr. 
Hall.—At Ireton Wood, 8. Mrs. Mary 
Breward.—At Heanor, the wife of Mr. 
William Woodcock, much esieemed, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


Died.]. At Derby, 56, the widow of — 


Accounts lately received from Notting. 


1816.] Cheshire— Derbyshire —Nottingham—Lincolnshire, &c. 97. 


ham state, that, although frame-breaking. 
has ceased for the moment, there is yer 
reat discontent. The workmen and theig’ 
amilies are going in groupes daily ‘into. 
the workhonses, for want of employment. 
The manufacturers refuse to assist thew. 
wants as they formerly did, from their late 
misconduct in breaking machinery. 

Married.] Mr. Robert Armson, of Not 
tingham, to Miss Fowler, of Mansfi>ld.— 
Mr. John Leeson, of Nottingham, to Miss 
Sarah Thorn, of Oxford-street, Loudon, 
—The Rev..Joun Hardolph Eyre, to Mixa 
Harrietta Hardolph Eyre, of Grove.—Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, of Nottingham, te Miss 
Harriet Clark, of Bedford. 

Dired.] At Nottingham, 6, Mr. G, 
Pickering, of Long-row.—40, Mr. Shet- 
field, of Toll-honse-hill. ; 

At Newark, #2, Mr. John Shee.—75, 
the widow of the Rev. James Andm-w 
Milnes, L.L.D. | 

At Mausfield, 67, Mr. William Hinde, — 

At Whatton, 84, Mrs. Hooper.—At | 
Bingham, 27, Mr. Reuben Lee, regretted. 
—At Little Carlton, 72, Mrs. Greensmith, 
—At East ridgeford, 76, Mr. William 
Hill.—At North Muskam, 24, Mr. Wiliiam 
Tinker.—At Elston, ‘10, Mrs. Allcwck, © 

LINCOLNSHIRE. oom 

Such was the distress of the farmers 
in this county, that several large landed 
proprietors lately saw the absolute neces. 
sity of lowering tlicir rents: some took 
off 70, and others 50/. per cent. 

Married.] Mr. Dennis, to Miss Sarah 
Wilkiuson.—Mr. William Neal, to Mixa 
Charlotte Leman: all of Spalding.—Mr, 
North, of Henington, to Miss Jemima 
Pool, of Grantham.—Mr. Thomas Louth, 
to Miss Jane Priestman, of Dceping St, 
James.—Mr. William Banyard, to Miss 
Mary Smith, both of Middie Rasen.—Mr 
Edward Wray, to Miss Marsden, both of 
Brigg.—Mr. William Woolley; of North 
Collingham, to Miss Mary Strafford, o 
Kipley.—Mr. William Dollet, of Mans- 


. 


_ field-Wood-house, to Miss Ann Tesh, of 


Gainshorough.—W. B. Hecton, esq. of 
Gainsborough, to Miss Ann Posmore, of 
Everton. ' 
. Died.| At Lincoln, 62, Mr. Charles 
Clark. 

At Grimsby, 67, Mr. Join Simpson. 

At Spilsby, Mrs. Hull. 

At Gainsborough, 75, Mrs. Urchill, 

At Stamford, $3, Mrs, Dewar, am 

At Spalding, 64, Dorothy, wife of Capt, 
Kida!l.—Advanced in years, Mrs. May. ~ 

At Boston, 50, Mrs. M. Coupicdateh, © 

At Toynton All Saints, 84, Mrs. Sarah 
Chevins. : 
_ At Westwood-side, 80, Mr. J. Snowden, 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAYD. 
Within the mouth the bobbin-lgce marit- 
factory of Messrs. Heatlicote and Boden 
of Loughborengh, was beset im ife nigin | 
by 100 men, armed with peer me - 
‘ sa 
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88 Staffordshire—Warwickshire. 


and 12,0001. damage done by them to the 
premises and materials, No discovery has 
taken place of any of them; but 300 men 
and their families are in consequence 
plunged into extreme distress for want 
of employment. 

In one parish in Leicester, 800 persons 
are relieved out of the poor-rates, 

Married.} The Rev. Henry Kebbel, 
vicar of Wistow, to Miss Rachael Ders, 
of Woodford.— Mr. G. Partington, to Miss 
Lucy Dibben, of Rutland-street, Leices- 
ter —Mr. William Mitchell, of Leicester, 
to Miss Ireland, of Great Wigstone.—Mr. 
Robert ‘Thompson, of Black brook, to Miss 
Tayler, of Boughton Astley.— Mr. Joshua 
Marston, of Cadeby, to Miss Mary Loomes, 
of Hasband’s Bosworth. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mr. Henry Wat- 
cham.— Mr. Thomas Bramley. 

At Melton Mowbray, Mr. John Bur- 
ten, sen. 

At Uppingham, 52, Mr. Ellingworth. 

At Market Bosworth, 59, Mr. Joseph 
Moxon, lamented.—At Charley Old Hall, 
67, Mr. William Heggs, jastiy esteemed, 
—At Breeden on the Hill, 40, Mrs. New- 
bok!.—At Cossington, 48, the wite of the 
Rev, John Visher, mach and deservedly 
respecied, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The most frightful details of the miseries 
of the starving popoiation of the iron ma- 
pufactories, of this and the adjoining coun- 
ties, have been published in the news. 
papers, It appears that bread ts become 
a luxury, and that the parishes are unable 
to maintain the multitude ot paupers! We 
put the question solemnly, whether, as the 
war has destroyed our commercial employ- 
ments, it is not now the imperative duty of 
the legislature, without loss of time, to dis- 
courage large farms by heavy imposts; and 
to encourage the re-building of those tene- 
ments on small farms, which have been 
destroyed by the Pitt-system of monopoly 
and speculation? A loan of ten millions 
would enable the government to effect 
this salutary object; and surely it would 
be as worthy to raise a loan of ten millions 
for such a purpose, as to raise five hun- 
dred millions for purposes of destruction ? 
The erection of 50,000 farm-houses on 
farms of 50, 40, or 50 acres, and heavy 
imposts on farms of above 700 acres, would 
relieve the manufacturing towns of 100,000 
families who, by the decay of foreign 
trade, have lost their means of subsist- 
ence, while, in every sense, the nation 
‘would be bencfitted by the change. 

Recently, three waggous loaded with 
coals, from this county, and drawn by un- 
employed workmen, who intended to draw 
the coals to Cariton-House, and present a 
petition to the Prince Regent, were stop- 
ped in their route by Bow-street officers, 
Married.) Ralph Adderiey, esq. to Miss 
Mis, of Bariastoo-ball. — Mr. William 





[Aug. 1, 
Burdett Oliver, of Cobridge, te Miss Mary 
Ann Goodwin, of Burslem.— Mr. B, 
Haynes, to Miss Bullock, both of West 
Bromwich.—Mr. Parden, jun. of Litch. 
field, to Miss Moxon, of Hill Redware,— 
Mr. S. Yates, of Eccles-hall, to Miss Med. 
ders, of Horsley-hall.— Mr. Cooper, of 
Leek, to Miss Jarvis, of Stune. 

Died.] At Litchfield, Mr. H. Webb.— 
71, Mr. James Goodwin.—In the Close of 
the Cathedral, the wife of the Rev. Spen- 
cer Madan, D.D. 

At Stafford, 43, Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
—Mr. William Snow. 

At Walsall, 8¢, the wife of Thomas 
Spurrier, esq. 

At Newcastle, 66, Edward Robison, 
esq. lamented. 

At Burslem, Mr. Gregory Hickman, snr 
geon, of cousiderable ability in his pro- 
fession. : 

At Stone, 62, Mr. W. Whittaker. 

At Tamworth, Mr. Broster, respected. 
— Mr. Charles Hunter, 

At Oakeley-hall, 26, William, second son 
of Sir John Chatworth, bart. M. P. 

At Sedgley-park school, 67, the Rev. 
Thomas Southworth.—At Forebridge, 34, 
Mr. William Barlow.—At Dunstall, Mr, 
Thomas Miller.— At Portway-hall, 60, 
Daniel Johnson, esq. a man of great bene 
volence. — At Hanley, 59, Mr. David 
Wilson. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A recent letter from Coventry states, 
that the poor-rates in that place awount 
to three times the rent of the houses—and 
such is the increasmg number of papers, 


that, the work-houses being full, applica- 


tion has been made to governmeut for the 
barracks, to convert them into poor 
houses. 

Stratford canal was lately opened for 
trade, from the Worcester, Birmingham, 
and Warwick canals, te the river Avon. 

Ou the anniversary of Shakespeare's 
natal day, on the second centenary aftcr 
his death,—at six in the morning, the bells 
struck up, and six cannon were repeat- 
edly let off by Mr. Lloyd, of Welcomb. A 
public breakfast at ten o’clock was attend- 
ed by 116 Jadies and gentlemen; and the 
dinner at four, by 75 gentlemen; after 
which, “The immortal memory of Shakes- 
peare,” as well as that of “ Garrick,” and 
other appropriate teasts, were drank with 
enthusiasm. At nine there was a brilliant 
display of fireworks*on the Bancroft, at- 
tended by a band of music ; and at eleven 
the ball commenced, at which were pre- 
sent 155 persons, composed of Staffordiaus 
and the neighbouring families, the greater 
part of whom did not retire till five in’ the 
morning. The stewards were the Earl of 
Guildford, Lord Middleton, Sir Charles 
Mordauat, bart. and Francis Canning, esq. 
of Foxcote. 

Married.] The Rev. sete Rowtier, Weer 
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1816.) k, to Miss Marianne 
*¢, Warwick, to iss 
of St. Mary's, 7. Hill, to Miss Perry, both 


—Mr. : ; 
Rov areiek.—Mr: George Pike, to Miss 


ington: Mr. John Stewart, to 
— Nie Peele: Mr. S. Halliday, to 
Miss Harrie . . li 
Mrs. A. King: Mr. Hicks, to Miss Eliz. 
ones; Mr. James Stevenson, to Miss 
Sarah Marshall: all of Birmingham.— Mr. 
§. Starget, of Birmingham, to Miss Mary 
Streeton, of Foxton.—E. Boure, M.D. 
to Miss Benn: both of Coventry.—Mr. 
William Gray, of Birmingham, to Miss 
Fauny Rann, of Lady-Wood.—Mr. John 
Tombs, jun. of Birmingham, to Miss Sophia 
Tildesley, of Tividale.—Mr. Jas. Richards, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Sophia, Millward, 
of Redditch.—Mr. William Reynolds, of 
Birmingham, to Miss Negus, of Wed- 
spuUury. 
Died At Birmingham, in Suffolk-street, 
Mr. William Pugh. -— In Paradise-street, 
41, the wife of Mr. John Simpson, greatly 
regretted.—In Bull-street, 22, Miss Mary 
Ward, lamented.—In Whitstall-street, Mrs. 
Frances Meakings.—In Bagot-street, 67, 
Mr. Thomas Elwell.—In John-street, Mr. 
William Ockeole.—In Edgbaston-street, 
66, Mr. Isaac Alcock. 

At Erdington, 62, Capt. James New- 
man, much respected.—At Edgbaston, 60, 
the wife of Mr. Thomas Harrison.—At 
Huntley-hall, 80, the widow of John May- 
hew, esq.—At Load Heath-cottage, Sali- 
bull, Miss Jane Jennings, of Birmingham. 
—At Oscott, 37, Mr. George Lander. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A large waggon load of coals was lately 
drawn into Shrewsbury, from Ketley,. by 
a party of the miners out of work. On the 
front of the waggon was a label, at the 
top of which was written—* But whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth his bro- 
ther have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him ?”—and underneath, 
“ Benevolent friends, our need: calls for 
your kind acts of charity, as we are de- 
prived of the means of getting support for 
ourselves and families, from the want of 
labour.—We would rather wok than beg 
—and rather beg than steal.” 

Married.) My. Thomas’ Harwood, to 
Miss Woodward, both of Shrewsbury.— 
At Eliesmere, Capt. Greville, to Miss 
Despard, of the Grange.—The Rev. J. 
Beynam, to Miss Hay, of Bishop’s-castle. 
—Creswell Pigott, esq. of Drayton, to 
Miss Frances Harmer, of Montford.—Mr, 
Thomas Whittington, of Whitchurch, to 
Miss Mary Rees, of Drayton.—Mr, Sam. 
4vans, late of the Broad-Heath, to Miss 
Jones, of Ludlow.—John Wollaston, esq, 
of Bishdp’s-castle, to Miss Davis. — Mr. 
Cooke, of Wrockwardine, to Miss Ann 
Parsons, of Wytheford-park. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, 57, Mr. Thomas 

atris. — 58, Mr. Ezra Cole.—At the 
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Priory, the wife of Mr. Charles Hughes.— 
64, Mr. John Burnhill, . 

At Oswestry, 70, the wife of Edward 
Birch, esq. 

At Bridgenorth, Mr. Goodwin Lloyd. 

At Downton, the wife of the Rev., 
Richard Pitchford.—At Coleham, sudden- 
ly, 47, Mrs. Mary Hughes.—At Brenfield, 
Mr. Tench, sen.—At Ash, 83, Huamplrey 
Gregory, esq.—At Atcham, 62, Mr. J. Far- 
nall, greatly respected. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


At Worcester, great excesses have been 
committed, and all private information 
concurs too strongly im representing the 
population generally as impatient of the 
distresses which are the natural and irre- 
mediable consequences of the altered 
state of our foreign trade. : 

A general meeting of the proprietors of 
the Worcester and Birmingham Canal was 
lately held in that city, when it appeared 
that the amount of tonnage had exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations, and that. 
there is every prospect of a continued 
increase. 

Upwards of eighty people were latel 
refused assistance from the parish of Dud- 
ley—the applications being so numerous 
that it was found impossible to meet the 
extent of the people’s necessities. 

Married.] Mr. Spencer, of Kiddermin. 
ster, to Miss Hardin, of Bury-hall.—At 
Powick, F, W. Griffin, esq. of Bank-build- 
ings, London, to Miss Jane Huxley, of 
Powick.—Lieut. John Charles Morgan, of 
the ist West India regt. to Miss’ Louisa 
Jane Hobson, of Wardsley.—Mr, Richard 
Smyth, of the Field, to Miss Mary Ed- 
wards, of Tidnor. | 

Died.] At Worcester, 70, the wife of 
Joseph Glover, esq. 

At Henwick, the widow of the Rev. Sir 
William Ulethorn Wray, bart. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. ) 

At the late Hereford fair there was a 
considerable quantity of wool, but the 
sale was low and dull. 

A fire lately broke out in the dwelling- 
house of a Mr. Proudman, farmer, at Lis. 
ton, which was destroyed, together with two 
cottages, four barns, and four cyder mills, 

Married.) Mr. Joseph Symonds, to Mrs, 
FE. A. Wood: Mr. J. Bannister, to Miss 
Jane Evans: all of Hereford.— Mr, Henry 
Pitt, of Rhésmaund, to Miss Ann Sirrel, 
of Wisteston-court,—Edward Winne Fry,: 
esq. to Miss Davis, of Pencraig-cottage. . 

Died.] At Hereford, 85, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Gwillim. 

At Malvern, 27, Mr. John Webster 
justly esteemed. | 

At Ross, Mr. Nath. Purchas. , 

At Wollas-hall, at an advanced age, C. 
Hanford, esq.—At Clifford, Mr. Thomas 


Wheeler, 
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GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
The new bridge at Gloucester was lately 
for public use. 
The Berkeley poachers under sentence 
of death, lately received a general re- 


ve. 

A Mr. Rickards, farmer, and keeper of 
a toll-gate between Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, lately paid 451. as a fine for improperly 
demanding and taking double tolls for 
horses drawing stage-coaches. By a de- 
cision of the Court of King’s Bench, a 
stagercoach may pass any toll-bar, and 
change horses and return, without being 
liable to a second toll on the same day. 

A late Bristol paper states, “* that troops 
have been sent to, and are now quartered 
in Newport and Caerleon, in consequence 
of meetings held by the people employed 
in the works at Merthyr-Tydvel and its 
neighbourhood, whose situation, resulting 
from the low state of the iron and coal 
trades, is become frightfully distressed. 

Married.] Mr. James Cooke, to Miss 
Holder, both of Gloucester.—The Rev. 
Joseph Porter, of Bristol, to Miss Anne 
Coxwell, of Ablington-house.—At Chelten- 
ham, Sir Andrew Agnew, bart. of Loch- 
maw, to Miss Magdalene Carnegie.—Mr, 
Charles Hough, of Gloucester, to Miss Ann 
Newman, of Lassingtov.— Mr. William 
Wilkins, of Bristol, to Miss Mary Bridge, 
ef Newnham.—James Hogg, esq. of Kep- 

el-street, Rnssel-square, London, to Miss 

ary Anne Hogg, of Rodborough.—The 
Rev. Robert Macfarlane, to Miss Maria 
Dimock, of Stonehouse.—Mr. E. Hill, of 
Hillsley, to Miss Mary Cornock, of Gold- 
wick.— Mr. Nathaniel Hartland, jun. 
banker, of Evesham, to Miss Anue Sum- 
mers Harford, of Ebbw-Vale.— W. W. 
Drake, M.1. of Stroud, to the widow of 
Thomas Hughes, esq.—R. T. Garden, esq. 
of Clifton, to Miss Elizabeth Moore Knigh- 
ton, of Greenofen-house. 

Died.} At Bristol, 91, the widow of 
Lazarus Jacobs, esq.— 43, Mr. Joseph 
Sturge. — Mrs. Hannah Gardner, — In 
Maryport-street, Mr. William Lewis, — 
Mr. Fitchew, of Radcliff-hill.—The wife 


of Mr. Jacob Smart.— 59, Mr. C. W,- 


Sparrow.—Suddenly, 44, Mr. Jas. Jaques, 
master of the ship Bristol Volunteer, of 
that port. Few men have quitted life with 
a more irreproachable character. The 
attavity and urbanity of his manners during 
fifteen years in which he was 4 constant 
wader to the Island of Antigua, gained 
him the affections and good wishes of the 
principal inhabitants, by whom his memory 
will long be revered. He has left an af- 
flicted widow and young family. 

At Cheltenham, 60, Gen. Comningham, 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. Wm. Hughes. 

At Tetbury, 78, Miss S. Ludlow. 

At Sténehouse, 90, the widow of Mr. 
John Carruthers,—At Winterbourne, 84, 
the widow of Mr, Wiliam Perry. ~ At 


Charlton Kings, Wm, Lovesey, esq.—At 


Fairford, 82, Mrs.. Lois Heyes. — Mrs, 
Bishop.— At Cam, 70, the Rey. Johy 
Thomas, dissenting minister.— At Llan. 


rumney, 21, Miss Sarah Moggridge, greatly, 


esteemed.—At Siddington, 46, Mr. Wm, 
Parker, regretted, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. William Higgenson, te 
Miss Mary Ann Jackson: Mr. Burrows, 
to Miss Mary Brookland: all of Oxford.— 
At Thame, Mr. J. Buckland, to Miss 
Frances Batty.— Mr. John Bowles, of 
Blenheim-park, to Miss Ann Eeley, of 
Yarnton.—At Woodstock, Thos. Cooper, 
esq. of Rancorn, to Miss Eleavor Frances 
North, of Woodstock.—Mr. Barnett, of 
Oxford, to Miss Mary Mathews, of 
Stanton. 

Died.] At Oxford, 25, Miss Ann Groves, 
—22, Mr. James Tagg.—In Hoiiwell, 62, 
Mr. Nicholas Gunn, many years chamber- 


lain of this city.—In St. Ciement’s, 31,. 


Mr. Joseph Jackson.—80, Mr. John Bat- 
tin, of St. Peter’s. 

At Banbury, Miss Eliz. Sansbury. 

At West End, 55, Mr. Thos. Watkins, 
respected.—At Merton, 92, Mrs. Hartin, 
—At Garsington, 90, Mrs. Sadler.— At 
Yaraton, Mr. Lay, much respected. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 

The Wantage bank lately suspended its 
payments, and the circumstance has caused 
great distress in the neighbonrhood. 

Married.) Mr. Robert Moore, to Miss 
Alicia Ann Radford, of Hardmeed.—At 
Wellingford, Mr. Jeffs, of London, to Miss 
Deborah Shury, of Wallingford.—George 
Augustus Woods, esq. of Balladoole, Isle 
of Man, tou Miss Anna Maria Coney, of 
Cookham.— Francis Hearle, esq. of St. 
Columb, to Miss Anna Maria Hicks, of 
Plomer-hill.—Mr. John Kersley Fowler, of 
Aylesbury, to Miss Eliz. Kersley Complin, 
of Brown Candover, 

Died.] At Aylesbury, Mrs. Mary Fell. 

At Abingdon, 78, W. Alder, esq. 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

The Duke of Bedford, at his late re- 
ceipt-lay, at Wansford, liberally returned 
15, 20, and ¢5/. per cent. to his tenants, 
according to the ciucumstances under which 
they held; and his Grace’s steward ob- 
served, that the duke would yet further 
reduce his rents if it should be found 
necessary, 

A fire broke ont on the premises of a 
Mr. Bodger, of SovthiJl, near Biggles- 
wade, which consumed the whole of the 
barns, corn-stacks, hay, out-honses, &c. 
Six cottages were likewise totally de- 
stroyed, j 

Married) Mr. Henry Petki of Aynhe- 
Warren, to. Miss Clark, of Flamstead.— 
Mr, C. Ellis, of Chertsey, to Miss Maria 
Pollett, of Bamett.—Mr. Emerton, of t 
R.N. to Miss West, of Baldeck.— Mr. 

Thomas 
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Thomas Field, to Miss Isabella Homes : 
ham. : 

both ory At Penn, 72, Robert Harrisen, 

esq. formerly ef Lombard-street, banker, 


yniversally regretted. 
NORTHAMPTONSIIIRE. 

The dwelling-house ofa Mr. John Peach, 
of Northampton, was lately broken into, 
and bills of exchange to the amount of 
13151. together = some cash notes 

ilver, were stolen. 
es The Kev. H. Palmer, of Carl- 
ton, to Miss Elizabeth Heyrick, of Bramp- 
ton.—At Market Harborough, Mr. Eyre, 
of Hereford, to Miss Harriet Vardy, of 
Yelvertoft.—John Mould, esq. of Oundle, 
to Miss Mary Ann Meckie, of Lewisham. 

Dicd.] At Northampton, at an advanced 

e, Mrs. Fitton. 
et Thrapstone, 61, Mr. Samuel Beal, 
much respected. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

On the 17th of June, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Abbot, Mr. Justice Burroughs, 
and Ed. Christian, esq. Chief Justice of 
the island, arrived at Ely, where they 
opened a special commission for the trial 
of the persons charged with having com- 
mitted various felonies at Littleport and 
Ely. The calendar consisted of 82 per- 
sons. The trials were concluded on Fri- 
day; and on Saturday, June 22, judgment 
of death was passed on 24 prisoners, con- 
victed of capital offences.—Mr. Justice 
Abbot then severally addressed William 
Beamiss, the elder, George Crow, John 
Dennis, Isaac Harley, and Thomas Smith, 
the yonnger, exhorting them to prepare 
for their sentence, which has since been 
carried into execution. 

Distress warrants lately have been exe- 
cuted on some of the yeomanry cavalry in 
Hantingdonshire, for not paying the horse- 
duty with which they were surcharged, 
because, through some omission, they were 
not called upon by their commanding offi- 
cer to perform the whole of the parade 
days in the last year ;-in- one instance, an 
auctioneer was called in to sell a cart and 
some sheep, which had been thus. seized, 
and, although nearly a hundred individuals 
were present, not one bidding was offered. 

Married.} Mr. John Buswell, of March, 
to Miss ‘Taytor, of Wisbech.— Mr. John 
Wilson, of Landbeach, to Miss Mary Gran- 
ger, of Stretham.—T. Seppings, esq. of 
Soham, to Miss E. Squire, of Norwich.— 
Mr. J. Hardy, to Miss S. A. Brighton, of 
Soham Toney. 

Died}. At Cambridge, Richard Pawson, 
esq. of Thetford, an alderman of that cor- 
poration, 

At Littleport, 93, Mrs. Ellen Sindall.— 

t Fordham, the Rev. Jolm John.—At 
farch, Mr, Wandby, who was eminently 
distinguished for general knowledge in the 
drainage and management of fens. 





7 NORFOLK. 

The. general meeting of the Union In. 
surance Institution was held at the office, 
in the maket-place, on the 28th alt. (alder. 
man Starling Day, esq. in the chair,) whea 
a considerable number of respéctable in- 
surers attended, and were much i 
with the statements laid before them, 

The late Holkham shee ing waa 
numerously atiendéd, and much new in. 
formation obtained upon the best breeds, 

Married.) Mr. R. A. Firth, of H 
stead, to Miss Charlotte. Elizabeth Beck. 
with, of Norwich. — Mr.:W. P ‘ 
merchant, to Miss Pagét, of Yarmouth.— 
Mr. Charles Cooke, of Garboldisham, te 
Miss Bray, of Diss.—Mr. Cole, of Faketi- 
ham, to Miss Elizabeth Skrimshire, of 
South Creake. . 

Died.) At Norwich, 60, Mrs. Peterson. 
—72, Mrs. Eliz. Sutton.—In St. Laurencé, 
$2, Mr. Francis Hill.—73, the wifé of the 
Rev. Mr. Day.—72, Mrs, Susannah Sharpé, 

At Yarmouth, 70, the wife of J. Fisher, 


bas, FE? Mr. William Gedge. 


t Barford, Miss Rachet Allen.— At 
Costessey, 84, Mr. Robert Fox.—At At. 
tieburgh, Mrs. Cockell—At North Lop- 
ham, 61, Mrs. Ann Minton, lamented. 
At Northwould, 72, Mrs. Elizabeth Slade, 
—At Kirstead, 83, Mr. R. Whall. — At 
East Dereham, 50, Mr. Thomas Gostling, 
—At Shotesham, suddenly, 3%, Mr. John 
Spratt, jon.—At Earsham, 56, Mr. William 
Woolnough.— At Fouldon, 46, Edmund 
Horrex, esq.—At Brinton, 80, Mr. Richard 
Rouse. 

SUFFOLK. 

A case of considerable importaice fo 
the vendors of merchandize at Bury-fair 
was lately decided in the Court of Kmg’s 
Bench. It came before the Court in the 
shape of a special case, nnder the Hawkers’ 
aud Pedlars’ Act, of a Mrs. Green, re. 
siding in London, a grecer and oil-dealer, 
who, for a number of years, vended goods 
at that fair. It was asserted by the chief 
magistrate of Bury, that the fair was legal 
for six days only: to this conviction Mrs, 
Green, (or more properly the London . 
traders, who made it @ common Caise,) 
appealed; and the court established the 
usual period of thirty-two days, 

Marrisd.] Mr. Jary, to Mrs, C. Batley: 
Lieut. George Samuel Fabrieins, to M 
Jane Mann: all of- Ipswich. — Chast 
esq. of Withersdale, to Miss Sheppard, of 
Bungay.—Mr. John Hamilton, of Ipswich, 
to Miss A. L. J. Wasbrongh, of ‘Upper 
Knowle.—Mr. R. Ewer, of Hadleigh, ‘to 
Miss M. Hall, of Foxearth—Mr. Williain 
Miller, of Walsham le Willows, to Mis. 
Lorick, of Diss.—Mr, William Stopher, of 
Woodbridge, to Miss E. Reid, of Ipswich, 


‘—Mr. Samael Symonds, of Ashfield, to 


Miss M. A. Rushmore, of Ipswich.—-The 

Rev. W. Kirby, A.M. of Barham, to Miss 

Rodwell, of Baylham. ¥ 
NQ Died] 
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Dicd.} At Ipswich, 66, the wife of John 
Spooner, esq. banker, deservedly respect- 
ed.—68, Mrs. Sarah Byles.— Mrs. Eliz. 
Tydeman. 

At Stowmarket, 67, Mr. Timothy Fuller. 

At Eye, 65, John Wythe, esq. one of 
the senior alderman of that corporation. 

At Cotton, 51, Miss Rebecca Eade.— 
At Felsham, 30, Mr. Thomas Hitchin.— 
At Wetherden, suddenly, 60, Mrs. J acub. 
—At Melford, 45, Mr. Thomas Mecking. 
—At Barningham, Mrs. Mary Davey, 
much respected.—At Norton, 81, Mr. 
Thomas Shipp. 

ESSEX. 

The election of a Mr. Smith, to the 
mayoralty of Cokhester, has lately been 
declared illegal by the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

Married.] Licut. Col. Keightley, 14th 
regt. to Miss Ann Wilson, of Marshalls, 
Romford.— The Rev. J.G. Bull, A.B. 
vicar of Stebbing, to Miss Catharine 


‘Martha Smith, of Great Dunmow.—Mr. 


J. Lane, of Fyfield, to Miss Ann Puwsey, 
of Hoddens.—At Stock, the Rev. Frederick 
Master, vicar of Runcorn, to Miss Emily 
Perney.—Mr. G. ‘Thompson, of Stratford- 
green, to Miss Mary Thompson, of Ilford. 

Died.] At Colchester, suddenly, Mr, E. 
Cross, 

At Maldon, J. Tomliusou, esq. one of 
the aldermen. 

At Rochford, 76, Mrs, Reed, greatly 
regretted. 

At Great Tey, Miss Eliza Polley, re- 
gretted.—-At Barnston, 78, Mr. J. Burton. 
—At Lexden, 74, Mr. John Cheese.—At 
Little Coggleshall, 61, Mr. Benj. Ardley. 

KENT, 

The County-Bank, at Maidstone, Sir 
William Bishop and Co’s, has stopped pay- 
ment. 

At the Custom house sale at Dover 
three silver sets of Bonaparte-medals, con- 
taining 145 each, were sold for 4951. They 
had been entered at 501. each, and were 
seized as undervalued. 

It is calculated that 70 passengers per 
day leave Dover for France, and only half 
that number return, 

Married.| Lieut. Waterman, R.N. to 
Miss Clarke, of Canterbury.—Mr. John 
Giles, of Canterbury, to the widow of Mr. 
W. Burrell, of Woolwich.--Mr. William 
Shoesmith, to Miss S. Adams: both of 
Dover.—Mr. Joseph Walker, of Ashford, 
to Miss M. F. Cozens, of Canterbury.— 
Mr, Thomas Daniels, to Miss Elizabeth 
Hall.— Mr. Robert Mannis, to Miss Har- 
riet Peter: all of Folkestone.—At Maid- 
stone, Edward Cormick, esq. capt. of the 
20th dragoons, to Miss A.H.D. ‘l'yssen, of 
Folly bouse.—-Mr. George Cotton, of Ro- 
chester, to Mrs. Newson.—Mr. W. Chap- 
lin, to Miss Elizabeth Alston, both of Ro. 
ehester.—Mr. Wm. Denne, to Miss Mary 
Maxted, boik of Walmer.—Mr. Richard 


[Aug. I, 
Tilley, te Miss Harriot Lott, both of Whit. 
stable-—Mr, Henry Jarvis, to Miss Ce. 
linder Mackinder, both of Tenterden 
Mr. W. Cole, of Biddirden, to Miss Mary 
Bigg, of Tenterden. 

Died.) At Canterbury, 72, Mr. Hart, 
one of the Brothers of St. John’s Hospital, 
—58, Mrs. Terry.—69, Mr. Peter Borain, 
—40, Mrs. Pasen. 

At Rochester, Mrs. Turtle, of Troytown, 

At Dover, Mr. Thomas Heeve.—79, 
Mrs. Rutledge.—Mr. Ford, of Ashford, 

At Chatham, Mrs. Gray, of the Dock. 
yard. 

At Maid.tune, 43, Mr. T. King. 

At the Bower, 64, Wm. Lea, esq. 

At Margate, 49, Edward William White, 
esq. late governor of the British Forts and 
Settlements on the Gold Coast: he had been 
absent 27 years from England, and only 
landed the day before lis death.—67, Mr. 
J. Stevens, much regretted. 

At Ramsgate, 62, the wife of Mr. John 
Hodges, of Albion hil). 

At Ashford, Miss Elizabeth Stoddart.— 
90, Mr, William Halters, universally re- 
spected. 

At Folkestone, 42, Mr. John Pelcher.— 
64, Mr. John Laurence.—51, the widow of 
Mr. Edward Dixon. 

At Faversham, Robert Collier, esq. one 
of the Jurats of that town. 

At West Malling, Mr. James Evenden, 
much regretted.—At Scotney, 66, Edward 
Hussey, esq.—At Friendsbury, 21, Miss 
Mary Gunning, lamented.—At Hunton, 
76, Mrs. Elizabeth Duddy. 

SUSSEX. | 

The Sussex and Horsham Bank lately 
stopped payment. 

Considerable emigration of all classes 
daily takes place from Brighton, for the 
coasts of France and Flanders. 

Married.) Mr. W. Smith, of Guildford, to 
Miss Morley, of Arnndel.—Mr. John New- 
man, of Chichester, to the widow of Lieut. 
Wickham, R.N.—At Brighton, Mr. T. 
Pettit, of Portsea, to Miss M. S. Attree, 
of Brighton. 

Died.| At Lewes, Mi:s Grantham. 

At Hastings, Mademoiselle le Victoire 
Buffo, eldest daughter uf Prince de Cas- 
telcicata. 

At Horsham, 80, Mr. Richard King. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

_The Receiver-General of Hants has 
given directions to the Collectors of the 
Property Tax, to collect the last half year 
due from that tax, forthwith, It was gene- 
rally understood, that payment would 
not be demanded for some months to 
come. 

The barracks near Southampton are to 
be converted into a military asylum, for 
the reception of 400 soldiers’ children, who 
are to be instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and every branch of the 
military profession, 

A destructive 
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A destructive fire broke out ata baker's, 
in the Village of Stoborough, near Ware- 
ham; and fifteen dwelling-houses were eD- 
tirely consumed, with most of their furni- 
ture; besides barns, &c. Upwards of fifty 
jndividuals (most of them poor) have lost 
their all, and are without a home, 

Mayried.] Mr. John Lane, to Miss Maria 
Loop, both of Portsmouth.—Mr. John 
Ventham, to Miss Ann Cave, both of Win- 
chester. — Charles Fielder, esq. of St. 
Cross, to Miss Barnes, of Winchester.— 
Lieut. Forder, R.N. to Miss Gilbert, of 
Bartley-Lodge, New Forest.—John Mad- 
dock, esq. of the R.N. to Miss Mary Wise, 
of Portsea.—Mr, J. Gange, of Portsmouth, 
to Miss Phillips, of Portsea.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
King, jun. of Nursling, to Miss Ann ‘Att. 
wood, of Lee.— Capt. Pipon, to Miss Pipon, 
of Alton. —Mr. James Young, of Romsey 
Infra, to Miss Sarah Lydia Windsor Ro- 
man, of West Stoke. 

Died.] AtSouthampton, in Albion-place, 
53, Mrs. Mary Gower.—22, Mr. Edward 
Percy Druitt, greatly respected.—Mrs. 
Brent.—45, Mr, William Shelden, re- 
gretted. 

At Winchester, the widow of Mr. James 
Collisx—In Kingsgate-street, Miss Hough- 
ton. 

At Gosport, the wife of Hugh Somerville, 
esq. deeply lamented. 

At Portsea, 29, the widow of Lieut. J. 
F. Miller, R.N.—To the inexpressible grief 
ofall who knew her, 23, Ann, second daugh- 
ter of Mr, James Hay, F.R.L.S, sculptor, 
&c. of Portsea. The death of this amia- 
ble young lady is not felt as a common oc- 
currence, either by her parents, relations, 
or friends ; being of an amiable disposition, 
well-cultivated mind, polished and courte- 
ous manners—beaming through a pleasing 
and animating countenance ; she was torn 
- from the hearts and affections of all who 
knew her. Modest without affectation, 
bashful without ignorance, and with a mind 
of spotless purity and simplicity— 

“ Early, bright, transient, chaste as morn- 
. ing dew, 

She sparkled, was exhal’d, and went to 

heaven,” 

At Portchester, John Hellyer, esq. 

At Romsey, the wife of Mr. James 
Beavis.—Mr. John Undy. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, at a very advanced 
age, Mr. Jennings, much respected. 

u Ot Besieg, the Rev. Charles John 

ue . : : core fae Ry Aldsworth, 78, 

fd ovds.—At Dailey, Mrs. Eliza- 

hs an Emsworth, Mr. Jolin 
>» Tegr — y 

Matthew Do wnsts At Wood Green, Mr. 

Th WILTSHIRE. 
hiely eee of W ootton-Bassett has 
mere welve days been divided by the 
re or parliamentary contest ever re- 

7 ~- there. The poll lasted three 

»®, aud at the comclasion the Mayor de- 
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clared the votes to be—for Mr. Money, 
118; Mr. Twiss, 113. 

Within the month Trowbridge was con- 
siderably agitated :—3000 persons had cob 
lected, setting the civil power at defiance, 
but the military from Bristol dispersed them. 

A great part of the cloth-workers of De- 
vizes are, owing to the distressed state of 
the times, and there being no foreign mar- 
kets, thrown out of employment. 

Married.] Mr. George Simpson, of Salis- 

“bury, to Miss Flindell, of Exeter,—The 
Rev. Jolm Fisher, prebendary of Salisbury 
cathedral, to Miss Mary Cookson.—Jobn 
Patient, esq. to Miss Barnes, of Colling- 
bourn.—Mr. W. B. Newman, of Corsham, 
to Miss Ann Newman.—Mr. T. P. More 
gan, to Miss Price, of Warminster.—Mr, . 
William Clarke, of Calne, to Miss Gales, of 
Biddestone, ° 

Died.} At Chippenham, Mr. Samuel 
Acland. 

At Trowbridge, the wife of Charles By- 
thesea, esq, 

At Calne, 84, Mrs. S. Wootten, much la 
mented. 

At Corsham, Mr. William Lacey. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Among other riots and commotions of 
the starving mannfacturers and labourers, 
a serious one took place at Frome, and a 
sort of regular battle between the people 
and some yeomanry cavalry, in which the 
latter were defeated, till the arrival of the 
regulars. 

The banking house of Wood and Car- 
penter, at Wellington, lately stopped pay- 
meut. 

The annual sheep-shearing for the premi- 
ums of the Bath and West of England Soci- 
ety took place on the 11th ult. at the Cas- 
tle yard of the Society in Bath, and was at- 
tended by many of the members, who wit- 
nessed some dexterous workmanship. Ne 
less then eight competitors contented for 
the premiums. On this occasion a stool or 
frame was used, on which the sheep is laid, 
and the shearer works in a sitting posture, 
and pursues his work with great correct- 
ness;-while the animal is relieved from 
much pain and danger of injury. 

A remarkably fat ox, faited by Mr. Ed- 
wards, at ‘Thickwood, in the parish of Co- 
lerne, entirely with peas-straw, was lately 
killed. Few graziers are aware of this 
excellent substitute for the usual methods 
of fatting. | 

Married.] Mr. William Seymour, s0- 
liciter, to Miss Booth, of Westgate-street, 
—Mr. William Rice, to Miss Elizabeth 
Palmer.—Mr. J. Gould, to Miss Ann Hol- 
land : allof Bath.—At Walcot-church, Mr. 
John George, solicitor, to Miss Rebecca 
Cole.—Henry Arnold, esq. of Darlington- 
place, Bathwick, to Miss Anne Dyer, of 
Caroline-buildings, .Bath,—At ‘Taunton, 
Syduey Scroggs, esq. late Lieut. Col. of 

-the 53d regt. to Miss Sybill Jaue sista 

| : —At 
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~At Bruton, Thomas Stockwell, esq. to 
Miss Letitia Frances Goldisborough. 

Died.) At Bath, in Green Park-place, 
72, the widow of Sjr Richard Pearson, 
Lieut.-Governor of Greenwich Hospital.— 
In Widcombe-crescent, Thomas Prince, 
esq. miversally esteemed.—In Henrietta- 
stieet, Stephen Iles, esq. much respected, 
—In Charles-street, 72, James Margenem, 
esq. greatly regretted.—In Axford’s build- 
ings, Mrs. Joanna Helyar.—In Maribo- 
rough- buildings, 85, the Kev. Thomas Web- 
ster, D.D. he was charitable and withont 
ostentation.—23, Richard Lewis Hopkins, 
exq. of Hanwell.—In Axford-buildings, 88, 
the widow of,C, Hartis, esq. 

At Bridgwater, Mr. Bond.—Miss Anna 
Mines. 

At Taunton, after a short illness, Lieut. 
Gen, Clitfe ; an officer who had seen much 
active service, and was much esteemed. 

At Shepton Hallet, Mrs. Hill, much re- 
gretied. 

At Wellington, 67, Mrs. Bagg, deser- 
vedly lamented. 

At Burnham, 73, Mrs. CjJements, 

At Stratton on the Foss, 59, Mr. James 
Savage; and, on the next day, his son, 
29, Mr. George Savage.—At Weston, Mr. 
Wiiliam Lovegrove, of the Drury-lane 
theatre.—At Walcot, 45, Mrs. Richardson, 

DORSETSHIRE, 

The village of Bere, in this county, was 
Jately thrown into great alarm by several 
fires breaking out at the same tim ; it was 
believed to be the work of incendiaries ; 
and not without the united perseverance 
of all the people, was the total destruction 
of the place prevented. 

Married.| ‘The Rev. John Mon, of Bea- 
minster, to Miss Slatter, of Hulby.—Mr. 
Henry Rogers Hill, of Farnham, to Miss 
Mary Lock, of Minchintampton.—Mr. T. 
Jauson, of London, to Miss A. Calwell, of 
Minchinhampton. 

Died.) At Weymouth, the Hon. Mrs. 
Cossins, greatly lamented for her many 
virtues. 

At Sherborne, Mr. Daniel Card. 

At Bridport, 75, Mr. Hounsell, univer- 
sally respected. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The growing of hops in Devonshire, 
which commenced only two years since, 
has far exceeded expectation: the climate 
and soi appcar to be well calculated four 
tueir production. 

The distress for want of labour, in the 
manufacturing towns of Devonshire, ex- 
ceeds all former precedent. The India 
Company, who for the last 20 years bought 
about 210,000 long ells annnaily, have for 
the last two or three years (in consequence 
of the high price of wool) reduced their 
purchases one half. 

Eighteeu houses in Thoverton, near Ex- 
eter, were laiely destroyed by fire; and the 
distress among the poor ip cunsequeuce is 
@. lreme. 





_ [Aug. 1, 
Married.] The Rev. William Rayer, rec. 
tor ot Tidcombe Portion, to Jane, the 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Thomay 
Carew, bart. of Haccombad.—AtPlymoath 
William Par, esq. to Mrs. Morshall, of 
Plymouth.—At st Teignmouth, Mp, 
John Duncan, of London, to Miss Brine, 
of Teignmonth.—Mr. Richard Rutt, © 
Stonehouse Chapel, to Miss Secombe, 
Kingston.—Mr. Samuel Clease, of New, 


port, to Miss Ann Michell, of Polson-hiil, - 


Died.} At Exeter, 59, Mr. John Higgs, 
—Mr. William Morton, of Alphington. 
street.—48, Miss Ann Dytiond a most 
amiable member of the Society of Friends, 
—24, Miss Frances Mane, greatly esteem 
ed.— ‘The widow of Mr. Jacob Sercombe, 
—In the Friars, 60, Miss Elizabeth Barnes, 

At Topsham, George W. H. Carrington, 
esq.—Master in the R.N.—33, A, 
Hughes, esq. capt. in the 5th Native | 
fantry.—79, Miss Grace Dingle. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Lieut. Lymong 
of the Naval Hospital. 

At Barnstaple, Mr. John Fraze. 

At Ashburton, 80, Mrs. Dolbeare. 

At Totnes, 45, Mr. Samuel Fisher, mas 
nager of the ‘Teignmouth and other theatres, 
much lamented, 

At Stoke, a few days after landing from 
the West Indies, John Maugham Granville 
Grenfell, esq. of London, 

At Bicklington, 81, Mr. Jolin Savery.— 
After a long iliness, the Rev, George 
Tucker, rector of Uplyme and Musbury, 
lamented. 

CORNWALL. 

At a late numerous meeting of the gen- 
try and yeomanry of the county of Corn- 
wall, at Bodmin, John Penhaliow Peters, 
esq. in the chair, it was resolved :— 

** That, as it is at all times incumbent on 
the legislature to encourage the agricul- 
ture of the United Kingdom, 80, under the 
present alarming circumstances of the 
country, it has become indispensable to the 
prosperity of the nation, that every ob- 
stacle to the progress of agriculture be, 
as speedily as possible, removed. 

“Phat, at the present moment of general 
distress, whatever tends to prevent the ad- 
vancement of agricultural improvement, 
aud deerease.the demand for agricultural 
labour, adds to the already enormous num- 
ber of panpers; consequently, augments 
the pressure of the almost overwhelming 
amount of poor-rates, by which the country 
is burthened, and, by puratizmg the in- 
dustry and diminishing the wealth of the 
nation, is subversive ot its best interests. 

** That, the present system of Tythe Laws, 
by its unequal operation, the uncertainty 
in which it leaves the amount of the pay- 
ment it imposes, and the expensive and 
vexatious law-suits to which it gives rise, 
greatly contributes to produce all the evils 
above enumerated, aud is, therefore, inje- 
. ious to the weltare of the community at 

urge.” 


A petition 
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‘tion was lately forwarded to beth 
aor Parliament from the innkeepe rs of 
Truro and the neighbouring parishes, pray- 
ing for relief from the present overwhelm- 
ing pressure of the excise duties, by which, 
they stated, a majority of them were threa- 

: ith rain. 
treed.) Lient. Beauchant, of the R.M, 
to Miss Georgianna Ann Allen, of Fal- 
mouth.—Mr. Donnel, to: Miss Downey, 
both of Falmouth.—Mr. Stephen Luke, of 
Penzance, to Miss Emma Millett, of Busa- 
rene.—At St. Hilary, Mr. Thomas Peter 
Gurney, to Miss Lydia Marazion. 

Died.} At Falmouth, suddenly, Miss 
‘Alice Hingston, of the Society of Friends, 

At Truro, 78, Mrs. Mary Reynolds. 

At Morval, 85, Mr. Robert Cornew.-= 

WALES. ; 

A competition in sheep shearing, for pre- 
miums, offered by the Anglesey Agricul- 
tural Society, lately took place at Llan- 
gefni. Three candidates entered the lists, 
and finished their three sheep in about aa 
hour, in a manner that gave very great 
satisfaction to several hundred spectators. 
When the Way in which the sheep are in 
general mangled in this country is consi- 
dered, this novel exhibition cannot but be 
reckoned one of the greatest improvements 
introduced by these laudable Societies, 

Married.} Richard Evans, esq. of Llan- 
fair Caereinion, to Miss Ann Prudentia, 
Owen, of Churchstoke.—William Jones, 
esq. of Llys, to Miss Ellen Williams, of 
Hafodnifydd.—The Rev. G. S. Weideman, 
of Wrexham, to Miss Lever, of Manches- 
ter—John Jones, esq. of Beaumans, to 
Miss Margaret Harris. —At Ruabon, J. W. 
Hinde, esq. of the 15th Hussars, to Miss 
Harriet Youde, of Plasmadoc. 

Died.| At Swansea, Mr. John Williams. 
—53, the wife of W, B. Pitt, esq. deser- 
vedly lamented. 

At Carmarthen, the Rev. Thomas Price, 
master of the Free Grammar School there, 
vicar of Liangunnor, and rector of Llan- 
fair Orllwyn.—Mr. David James.—70, the 
wife of Mr. J. Jones.—Mrs. Jones, for- 
merly of Mwche.—Near this town, Henry 
Godolphin Rooper, esq. late Major in the 
72d regt.—Mrs, Howells. 

At Presteigh, 79, Mr. John Bebb, whose 

nevolence will be long remembered. 

At Barmouth, Roger Edwards, esq. 
apt. of the Marines, ) 


At Pemprey, t . Mr. Morg 

da prey, the Rey. Mr. Morgan, 
SCOTLAND. 

Married.} J. J. Jolmstone Hope, esq. to 

ms Alicia Anne Gorden, of Hall-head.— 

r. Alexander Macrewdie, of Edinburgh, 


to Harriet, daughter of the late Lieut. Cul. 


Skelly, of the 74th foot, 
Died.) At Ediuburgh, in F orth-strert, 
65, George Wilson, esq. 
AtHolyrood-house,Cooper Crawford, esq. 


. IRELAND. 
arcely a day but a ship Jeaves some of 
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the harbours of Ireland with a cargo of 
men, women, and children, A late report. 
laid before the Privy Council held in Dub. 
lin castle, of the number ready to sail for. 
the Atlantic, amounted to sixteen hundred 
Of these, 500 sail from Dublin; apwards of 
200 in one vessel from Newry; 5 or 600. 
from Derry and Belfast. 

Married.| Major-Gen. Sir Hennis Pack, 
K.C.B. to Lady Elizabeth Beresford,—.. 
Simeon Boileau, esq. of Dublin, to Miss. 
Ann King. | 

Died.] At Dublin, in Merrion square, 76, 
Sir Robert Staples, bart. of Dunmore. 

At Clonbrock, Lady Clonbrock.—At 
Clantarf, Maria, wife of Sir William Bag. 
nal Burdett, bart.—At Donorghmore, 107, 
Pat. Fitzgerald ; he retained ail his menta} 
and corporeal faculties to the last, 

DEATH ABROAD. , 

Early last year, Wm. Hunter, M.D. of 
the East India Company’s Bengal Medical 
Establishment, and for some years Inspec. 
tor General of Hospitals on the Island of 
Java; who, from 1794 to 1808, in his of. 
fice of Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 
and Professor and Examiner at the Col.ege 
of Calcutta, and 1784-94 as Surgeon of Ma- 
jor Palmers embassy with Dowlatt Rai 
Scindia, had the best opportunities of stu- 
dying the languages and literature of In- 
dia; and few have made a more scientific 
and learned use of them, in his many origi- 
nal publications, as well as in communica- 
tions to the Travsactions of his Society, 
and other oriental periodical works | 
Among others, I can recollect that, in 
1784, he published the earliest and mach 
the best account we have yet had, of the 
excavations in the caverns aad rocks of 
Elephanta Island, and other places on the 
Malabar coast, which are connected with. 
a religion older than that of the Brahmans; 
also an account of the Kingdom of Pegu, 
He next published, in the Asiatie Miscel- 
lany, the Journal of a Journey back wards 
and forwards from Agra to Poona, during 
the years 1788-89; and soon after, “An 
Account of the Astronomical Labours of 
Jayasinha, entitled Zee} Mohammed Sha- 
hee,” which, in No. 120 of your Magazine, 
A.C, acorrespondent, ably defends against 
the captious and frivolous remarks of the 
famous Anguetil du Perron, But, not hav. 
ing at hand the Asiatic Researches, and 
various periodical works, in which his com- 
munications are dispersed, I cannot at pre- 
sent furnish you with an accurate list of 
them. Ove of his last works was a large — 
volume on the special professional subject 
of a new disease, that had committed gieat. 
havock among the lascars, who navigate 
the company’s and extra ships duri 
war-time, when they cannot be supplie 
with European seamen. ‘This disease 


would seem, both in its origin and ymp- 
toms, to resemble the sea-scurvy 0 
European sailor, occurring chiefly on the... 
outward-bouud passage, when the nnees, ‘ 
- 
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had not those means of furnishing himself 
with such various condiments as counte- 
ract the otherwise poor fare he puts up with 
while on-board ship; and which in many 
ships occasioned a mortality of two-thirds 
of their crews. Dr. Hunter, as surgeon 
also of the Marines, from 1794 to 1806, had 
frequent occasions to report on this dis- 
ease, and the credit of recommending the 
means, that have since been succes-fully 
adopted, of remedying its horrid ravages. 
This work, making a large octavo volume, 
was published in Calcutta, 1804, dedicated 
to Marquis Wellesley; and two hundred and 
fifty copies sent for sale in the Hope annual 
pacquet of that year for England ; but Ad- 
miral Linois captured her; and a work on 
this subject has since appeared in France, 
dedicated to Bonaparte. Dr. Hunter was 
an excellent Persian, Arabic, and Hindus- 
tanee scholar; which for twelve years of his 
life so eminently qualified him as a mode- 
rator and judge on the angual examina- 
tions of the students of the Calcutta col- 
lege, and in the distribution of the liberal 
presents bestowed on those literary compe- 
titions. In natural history, experimental 
and moral philosophy, mathematics, alge- 
bra, and all their connected branches of 
acience, he had that knowledge which a 
Scotch university furnishes; and which, 
though not so profound in the dead Jan- 
guages of Europe as to afford what Dr. 
Johnson calls a belly-full, gives such a 
ready mouthful, as to enable the young 
Caledonian adventurer to make himself 
always useful, and often profoundly skil- 
ful, in whatever departments his fortune 
afterwards throws lun; and the English 
Institutes, which, though a French name, 
are close copies of those colleges, will soon 
enable the middling classes m England, 
who cannot afford an Oxford and Cam- 
bridge education, to rival in philosophy 
their long-envied northern neighbours and 
tellow subjects, In 1775-6 the writer of 
this article can recollect, as his and Wm. 
Hunter's fellow students in the Tertian 
Class of the Marshall College of Aberdeen, 
James Stephen, at present a Master in 
Chancery, and an old distinguished mem- 
ber of Parliament, and political writer ; 
Alexander Chalmers, the no Jess renowned 
writer of the Prefaces, and elegant editor 
of the British Classics, and accomplished 
continuator of British Biography; Dr. 
Alex. Gray, long an eminent physician in 
Bengal; and Dr. Helcrus Scott, equally 
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much esteemed as the head of his profes. 
tion at Bombay ; when Patrick Copland, 
the first season of his professorship, was, 
owing to the rude behaviour of one of the 
students, so much put out in his demonstra. 
tion of the Problem of the Cycloid, that 
he was obliged to give it up for that day, 
and on the next, instead of doing it him. 
self, he called out young Hunter, who’ 
finished his task with such an address, as to 
be complimented by the professor's saying, 
that he had really done it better than he 
could himself, prepared as he had come 
for the undertaking. And, if every class 
at that and the King’s College of Aber- 
deen was half as prolific of useful and ac-. 
complished scholars, they might, with their 
mouthfuls of practical philosophy, vie of 
themselves with the belly-fulls of the Greek 
and Latin of Oxford, and the stomach. 
fulls of the mathematics of Cambridge!’ 
Wm. Hunter was a native of Montrose, 
and, with a competency of Latin, entitled 

himself to a bursary of 41. a year, in 

1773-4, at the Marshall College of Aber- 

deen, where he took his degree of A.M. in 
April 1777. In the mean time he was 

studying physic under a master who, in 

those days, was a physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary ; and, after an apprenticeship 

of four years, got a situation on board an 

Indiaman; from which service he was trans- 
ferred, in 1781, into that of Bengal, where 

his genius and learning had an ample field, 

and from which his industry has produced 

an abundant harvest. But, though his en- 

gavements were always respectable, they 

were never lucrative; for, till he went to 

Java, he held no situation that could ena- 

ble him to save much money, and what lit- 

tle he had saved was expended in the edu- 

cation of a large family of both illegitimate 

and legitimate children. For thirty years the’ 
writer of this article was his annual cor-- 
respondent, and his last letter was dated 

only a few weeks before his death. After 

an absence of thirty-eight years, he hoped 

to meet him and some other class-fellows 

this summer at Aberdeen; but what are 

the resolves and expectations of man? He 

had at last secured himself the means, and 

was preparing to return home, and enjoy 

that otium cum dignitate, for which he was 

so well qualified, when he was seized with 

a fever, which, after an uninterrapted ser- 

vice of thirty-five years in India, soon put’ 
an end to his life.—J. R. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our Supplementary Number to the Forty-first Volume is published with this 


Magazine, with which it ought to be delivered by the Booksellers. 


The domestic calamity noticed at page 8), col. 1, having for some days diminished 
the Editor's power of reading some of the proof-sheets, he feels it due to himself to 


apologize for the terms in which has friendly Parisian Correspondent, at 
col. 1, has been allowed to speak of kis Work on Junius. That Correspon 


e 34, 
, like 


many other literary men, writes so illegible a hand, that it is often difficult to read 


what he has written 


till it has passed through the press, 








